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INTRODUCTION 


1, Tuomas Basineron Macavtay was born 
Life of Lord in October, 1800, at Rothley Temple, Lei- 
Macaulay. cestershire. After being educated at a 
private school, Macaulay in his nineteenth 
year entered Trinity College, Cambridge. Hero his 
career was brilliant, although he was never a proficient 
in Mathematics, at that time the principal study at the 
University. After contributing a few unimportant articles 
to the Magazines, he may be said to have commenced his 
literary career by his celebrated article on Milton, pub- 
- lished in the Edinburgh Review in 1824, This article, 
though justly condemned by his own maturer taste as 
gaudy, attracted great attention at the time, He subse- 
quently contributed many papers, literary, historical, and 
speculative, io the Edinburgh Review, : 

In 1826 he was called to the bar, but never prac- 
tised. In 1880 he entered Parliament as member for 
Calne. He took an active part in the great debates on 
the Reform Bills of 1831-32. . At the end of 1832 he 
' Was returned member for Leeds, one of the towns en- 
franchised by the Bill. Throughout life he was a con- 
sistent Whig, seldom, if ever, during his life altering his 
“pinions on any political question, In 1834 he accepted 

n appointment in India as member of the Supreme 

‘uncil and President of the Law Commission. The 

minal Code of India, though not passed into law u 

% afterwards, owes much to his labours. He 

England in 1838. In 1840 he was elec 

Edinbargh: that city rejected him j 
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views about the Catholics. In 1852 it made amends 
by returning him again, without solicitation or expense 
on his part. In 1856 he resigned from failing health. 
In 1857 he was raised to the Peerage, solely on account 
of his literary distinction. He died in December, 1859, 
and was buried in Poet’s Corner, Westminster Abbey. 
His works fall into three classes—Poems, Essays, and 
History. A few fragments of Tales, &c., are not included. 
1. Poems—Macaulay’s poems are chiefly in the ballad 
form. ‘Che “Lays of Ancient Rome,” designed as an 
‘imitation of the Roman ballads, reproduce with great 
bie the energy, fire, and rapidity of the old, Engligh 
allad, Ue Ort es 
'" 2. Hssays--Of the essays, the historical are much the 
‘most valuable ; the others are often interesting chiefly 
“for the historical sketches they contain. , 
“° 3, History—His history, though a’ fragment, is be- 
‘yond comparison his greatest work. It has enjoyed a 
‘popularity greater than any other historical work ever 
‘acquired, . 
: “2, The Essay on“ Lord Clive” was pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Review of January, 
1840. It belongs, therefore, to the period 
following his return from India, which may 
be called the second stage of his literary development. 
The articles he wrote after his return from India in 
1838 ‘are inarkedly superior to those he wrote before 
leaving England. “The tone is much quieter yet the 
vivacity is ‘not diminished; the composition is more 
careful, sustained, and even.”—J. C. Morison, English 
Men of Letters, p. 80. The effect of Macaulay’s Essays 
on the English mind was enormous, and, as has been, ~ 
often remarked, really ‘created English opinion on Indias 
subjects. ‘The writer just quoted says:—, 


“The originality of form and treatment which Macaulay gave tc’ 
rienl essay has not perhaps received due recognition. Wit 
invented it, he so greatly expanded and improved it that hr 

“sly as much credit as if he had......o take a bright pe 
history, to frame it in a firm outline, to conceive 
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once in article-aize, and then to Ati its limited canvas with spark," 
ling anecdote, telling bits of colour, and facts all fnsed together by al 
veal genius for narrative, was the sort of genre-painting which Macau-t 
Jay applied to history..... And to this day his essays remain the best of . 
their class, not only in England but in Europe. Slight, or even trivial, 
in the field of historical erudition and critical inquiry, they are inaster-¢ 
pieces if regarded in the light of great Popular cartoons on subjectsi 
taken from modern history. They are painted. indeed with sach free- 
dom, vividness, and power, that they may be said to enjoy a sort of 
tacit monopoly of the periods aud characters to which they refer, in the 
estimation of the general public. How many persons, outside the clagg! 
of professed stodents, know much of Lord Chatham, Lord Clive, Warren ; 
Hastings, Walpole, Pulteney, Carteret, and many more, beyond what, 
they learn from the pages of Macanlay ? His friend Lord Stanhope is a’ 
much more safe, steady, and trustworthy guide through the eighteenth) 
ceutury. Bat for one reader who will sit down to the accurate, con- 
scicntious, ill-written History of England by Lord Stanhope, a hundred 
will read, and read again, the brilliant Essays. Any portion of English 
history which Macanlay has traveled over—the reniark applics much 
Jess to his treatinent of forcign subjects-—ig found to be moulded into a 
form which the average Englisinnan at once enjoys and understands, 
He did, it has been truly said, ina small way, and in solid prose, the 
same thing for the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that Shake- 
speare did in @ poetical way for the fifteenth century. The first Duke 
of Marlborough had the candour to acknowledge that all he knew of the 
history of Englund he derived from Shakespeare's historical plays. 
“We may surmise, that many who would not readily confess it are 
equally indebted to Macaulay. He succeeded in achieving the object 
which he always professed to aim at—making history attractive and. 
interesting—to'a degree never attained hefore. This is cither a merit 
or a fault, according to the point of view from which we regard it ¢ 
but from every point of view it was no common feat.”-—J. C, Morison, 
ELuglish Men of Letters, pp. 68, 9. i 


Sir Alfred ©, Lyall writes in the same strain ;— 


“Macaalay’s famous Essays actually created the public opinion 
almost universally held to this day upon the great political strokes’ 
by which certain resolute Englishmen towards the end of the last’ 
fentury carved ont and consolidated our empire in Asia. Those great 
historical cartoons of the exploits of Warren Hastings and of Clive‘ 
have stamped their impressions ineradicably Rpon the minds of ordi-: 
nary readers, insomuch that ifthe average Englishman knows anything? 
of such things, he implicitly believes Macaulay’s version of them; and” 








' Macaulay had one advantage ovat many writers and 
speakers ‘on Indian subjects. “India fired the fancy of , 
Macaulay, a¢ he says in the impeachment Scene in 
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Warren Hastings it had inspired the fancy of Burke. 
But Macaulay had lived among the Hindus and Ma- 
homedans, and had seen in the flesh those striking con- 
trasts between gorgeous splendour and abject misery 
which had merely been conjured up by Burke’s brilliant 
imagination.” Times (London), October 4, 1889. Macau- 
lay’s stay in India was too short and his official position 
too high to permit him to gain any real insight into Indian 
life and thonght, but he saw enough to enable him to 
add those touches of local colour and actual experience 
that give all the sir of reality. He was also in thorough 
correspondence with his heroes. Criticising especially the 
two Indian essays, Mr. Morison says :— 


“ Very different are the two famous Indian articles on ‘Clive and. 
Warren Hastings. In these we find no Attic severity of diction, but 
all the pomp and splendour of ‘Asiatic eloquence. It is not unsuitable 
to the occasion; a somewhat gorgeous magnificence is not out of place 
jn the Kast. ‘There is no need to dwell on pieces so universally and 
justly popular. They belong, it need not be said, to his second and 
better manner; the rhetoric, though proud and high-stepping enough, 
is visibly under restraint and amenable to the curb. There wasa par- 
ticular reason why Macaulay was so successfal in the articles on the 
two Pitts and the two Indian Pro-consnls. They were men whose 
character he could thoroughly understand end largely admire. Taken 
all round, his insight into men’s bosoms was not deep, and was decidedly 
limited. Complex and involved characters, in which the good and evil 
were interwoven in odd and original ways, in which vulgar and obvious 
faults or vices concealed deeper and rarer qualities underneath, were 
beyond his ken. In men like Rousseau, Byron, Boswell, even Walpole, 
he saw little more than all the world could see—those patent breaches 
of conventional decoram and morality which the most innocent young 
person could join him in condemning. But the great civic and military 
qualities—resolute courage, promptitude, self-command, and firmness of 
purpose—he could thoroughly understand and warmly admire. His 
style is always animated by # warmer giow and a deeper note when he 
celebrates high deeds of valour or fortitude either in the Council or the 
field. Thore wasan heroic fibre in him, which the peaceful times in 
which he lived, and the peacefal occupations in. which he passed his 
days, never adequately yevealed.”—English Men of Letters, pp. 83, 4. 


8. Following his usual course, Macaulay 

Essay on —Seletted a book, recently published, to 
Clive. serve as the basis and excuse for his Essay. 
This was Sir Jobn Malcolm’s Life of Olive. 

The peerage conferred on Clive was an Irish one, he 
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‘having been created Baron Clive of Plassey in 1762. 
His eldest son Edward, born in 1754, was elevated to 
the British peerage as Baron Clive of Walcot in 1794. 
He was made Governor of Madras in 1798, an office he 
held until 1803. On his return to England he was, in 
1804, created Earl of Powis. He died in 1889. It was 
therefore Clive’s eldest son who furnished the materials 
for the life. The author, Major-General Sir John 
Malcolm, a.c.8. (b. 1769—d. 1838), Governor of Bombay 
1827-31, had previously published several meritorious 
works on Eastern subjects. The circumstances of pub- 
lication are thus detailed in the preface : 

“The present work was commenced in consequence of the possession 
of a body of nnpablished documents, which, having been preserved 
among the family records at Walcot, were thrown open to the anthor 
by the friendship of the Earl of Powis. These consisted chiefly of the 
whole correspondence of Lord Clive, containing the originals of nearly 
every letter which he had received from the time when he first filled a 
public situation in India, down to the period at which he finally. quitted 
that country ; with copies of answers to many of the most important 
of them. They contained also several memoirs regarding the chief 
enterprises in which he was engaged, and Minutes of Council on the 
leading measures of his government. 

From these sources, aided by the reports of the different Parliamen- 

Committees, and other anthentic materials, published snd unpub- 
lished, Sir Johu had completed the introduction, and the first thirteen 
chapters, before he left India in 1830. The fourteenth and fifteenth 
he finished after his return, and was engaged with the sixteenth, when 
death put a close to his labours.’—-Malcolm, ‘Life of Lord Clive, 
pp. vii, viii. 

The work was completed by an anonymous hand, 

. Sir John Malcolm was a sound and reliable writer, but 
prolix, and his materials were seldom, to use Macaulay’s 
phrase (3, 11],* ‘very skilfully worked up.’ The latter 
attributes this to the death of the author and the conse- 
ye want of revision [8, 14], an excuse probably 
ictated by the principle de mortuis nil nisi bonum, as 
the following extract from the preface shows : 





* Figures printed thus refer to passages in the text, the page being 
printed in heavy type. Thus 3,11, means the eleventh line of the 
third page. : 
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“Phe author was. accustomed to bestow his final. revision upor ceagt 
sudécesaitve portion of the work before he advan A that » Fok 
to follow A, ' He Khd; consequently, tade no preparation beyond 
point when his progress was drtested:; or had he ‘sketchéd dttt'ér: i: 
dicated:the plan he meant to pursue.” fas wt Gata le eH 
Such a method ‘of workmanship ‘ould’ hardly hav 
any result‘other than aw ‘unskilful working!-up of niates 
rials. These volames are however fortunate in escaping 
the verdict too often pronounced by Micaulay.upon the 
work that serves as ‘a peg whereon to hang his-artivle, 
—<‘ perhaps the worst book that ever was publisHéd.”*~ : 
The Essay, while in form a Biography. df Olive, isin 
fact a vivid historical picture of India during the critical 
period dating from Clive’s first arvival in 1744 to his 
final departure in. 1767. In those twenty-three years not 
only was the position of the East India Company firmly 
established at Madras, but it became de facto ruler of the 
great territories of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. In.all these 
transactions Clive bore the first part. The establish- 
ment of the British power in India may justly bé-ascribed 
to him; for he was the one man, generally to: be found 
in a great crisis, who rose superior to all the’ petty dis- 
putes of persons, services, and factions, and by his powers 
‘nl individuality bent all men to his will. . o 
4. In annotating the Essay,: it has been 
assumed that ‘every Indian schdol-bdy’ is 
familiar with the leading facts and principal 
places and personages of Indian. history. 
Such names.as Timur and Aurungzebe, Bengal and 
Conjeveram, Buxar and Panipat, are supposed to be well 
known, and notes upon them, when iven, are intended 
merely to bring out some detail of idfecod or explant 
the connection’ with the general argument. “With re sari 
to less well known, though often’ not less important, inci+ 
dents and actors, there is frequently much interesti : 
detail that receives but scant attention in school historiés. 
Such details, too, ave of local interest to the student for” 
whom these notes are primsfily ‘intended. Morb then. 


have not scrupled to give ample notes, verbatim fram. 
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original authorities wherever possible. The most im- 
portant: works. in, this connection are Orme’s..History 
{2, 28}, Malcolm’s: Life of Lord Clive, and the recently 
published Madras Manual. There is a useful and orrect 
life of Clive by.Sir A.J. Arbuthnot in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. For a, seholarly and useful handbook 
of reference to accom any the Text, the best is undoubted- 
ly Mr. J. Talboys eeler’s Short History of India. Of 
an: interesting class of words, many occur. in this essay; 
these are such Anglo-Indian words as Nabob, Sepoy, 
Palunguin, &c:. They are interesting historically, and 
socially, and have accordingly been amply illustrated, 
generally from the great authority on the subject, the 
Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words, by Sir Henry Yule and 
the late Dr. Burnell of the Madras Civil Service. Z 
5, It has been well said that Macattay’s 
Macaulay's “‘ great quality is that of being one of the 
 Btyle. best story-tellers that ever lived,” and, 
- aniong histbridus, “the best: story-tefes.” 
Looking at his work as a whole, we can‘declare the two 
constituent elements of this quality to be perfect clear- 
debs and brilliancy of illustration..-On this the crities 
are all agreed, as the following extracts show, 


Pls 

“The colouring might at times appear too high,: almost cuarse, bat 
there were no obscure or misty passages. Highly embellished as waa 
the atyle, it was as‘clear and intelligible as that of Swift or Defos. Tins 
virtue of pergpicagity never deserts the historian. o!much ornament) 
80 much strong sense, logical clearness, and easy adaptation of style to 
every purpose of the historian, were never before seen in combinatidn.”? 

“These Essays are remarkable for their brilliant rhetorical power, 
their splendid ,tone of colouring and their affluenct of illustration. 
With a wide range of reading and the most decile. and retentime, 
memory, he pours over ‘his theme all the treasures of a richly stored 
mind, and sheds light upon it from all quarters. “He éxfels in'thd 
Nneation of historical characters, and in the art of carrying his reader 
into a distant period and reproducing the past with the distinctness of 
the présent.”—-P. §. Hillard, A sigh, 

“Behind the external show and glittering vesture of ‘his thoughts— 
beneath all his pomp of diction, aptness of illustration, splendonr of 
imagery and epigrammatio Point and glare—a careful eye can easily 
discért the mtovement of a powerful snd cultivated intellect, ai’ at 
successively appears in the well-trained logician, the discriminating 
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critic, the comprehensive thinker, the practical and farsighted atates- 
man, and the student of general knowledge.” — Whipple. 

“ He takes care not only to be élesr in language, bat to follow » line 

of thought from which obsenrity and even twilight are excluded. ... . 
He has one great merit which can be appreciated by all—his theught 
is always well within hig reach, and is unfolded with complete mastery 
and ease to its uttermost filament. He is nevér vague, shadowy, and 
incomplete. The reader is never perplexed by ideas imperfectly: 
by thonghts which the writer cannot fully expres, . . His pow- 
ers of brilliant illustration have never been denied, and it would not 
be easy to name their equal. His command of perfectly apposite and 
natural, yet not at all obvious images, is not tore woaderful:than the 
ease with which they are introduced. Few readera are likely to have 
forgotten the impressions they once made on the youthfal: mind. It 
was something quite new and bewildering . . He can tonjure up in 
* moment a long vista of majestic similes, which attracts the eye Hks 
& range of snow-capped mountains. Take for instance the opening 
passages of the articlos on Lord Clive and Ranke’s History of the P. 
As soon as the curtain rises a grand panorama deems spread out belore 
ua. The firat begins with a comparison between the English conquest 
of India and the Spanish conquest of America. But notice how pictori- 
ally it is done.”—J, C. Morrison. 


6. To produce these effects Macaulay 
The Sen- adopted various artifices of style, some of 
tence. which he developed to a degree attained b; 
no other writer. The most elaborate analysis 
of what we may call the mechanism of his writing is by 
Professor Minto in the Manual of English Prose Literature. 
Many of his artifices are also explained and illustrated in 
the Indian edition of Professor Musanits First Work in 
English,* Chapters XXII and XXIII. We shall here 
briefly indicate, with references to the Text, the more 
important of these devices, and shall also call attention 
to them from time to time in the notes, 

(a) Macaulay is fond of the Periodic Sentence, the 
special function of which is to keep the attention in 
suspense, and hence concentrate it on the conclusion 
[First Work, § 495]. : 


“His sentences have the compact finish produced by the frequent 
occurrence of the periodic arrangement. He is not uniformly periodig; 





* First Work in English by A. F. Murison, M.a., Professor of Reman 
Law, University College, London, edited for Indian Stndents by John 
Adam, M.4., Principal, Pachaiyappa's College, Madras. 
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he often prefers a loose structure, and he very rarely has recourse to 
the forced inversions that we find occasionally in De Quincy. Yet there 
is.s suficiest interspersion of periodic arrangementa to produce an im- 
pression of firmness. Taken as» whole hia style is one of the last that 
we.should call loose.” — Minto, Manual, p. 87. 

As examples refer to the first sentence and the two 
last sentences of the first paragraph, 1, 1-5; 3, 16-24, 

(b) He frequently uses natural Inuersions, either for 
emphasis, or to render unmistakeable the reference to 
what:precedes [First Work, § 497]. As examples of the 
first kind, see the sentences commencing 9, 14; 15, 19 ; 
20, 27 ; and of the second kind, 15, 27; 82, 4; 40, 8. 

(c) We find constant use of the Balanced Sentence 
[First Work, § 499]. The balance is often formal, hut 
is more frequently combined with Antithesis, For in 
stance, see the sentences commencing 2, 5; 2, 9; &c. 

7. All these devices are subservient to- 
The Pere the construction of the Paragraph, of which 
oraph. Macaulay was a master. 

(a) The Periodicity of the sentence reappears frequent- 
ly in the Paragraph. Professor Minte attributes this 
to what he not very appropriately calls abruptness. In-~ 
stead of plainly declaring the subject of the Paragraph 
in the first sentence, the author prepares the way for 
its statement by a number of apparently discontinuous 
generalities and contrasting qualifications, which keep 
the attention in puzzled suspense until the key note is 
struck. See for example the paragraph commencin 
14, 19, where the point is not reached until 1&, 13, 
‘In the midst of these sufferings, a great internal change 
passed upon the empire.’ See also 18, 18,‘ None of 
these events seemed improbable. But, &c.’; and many. 
other examples, : 

(b) Balance reappears between successive sentences. 
This is:usually called Parallel Construction [First Work, 
§ 536]. See the sentences commencing ‘There is still’, 7, 
30; 8, 3; 8, 7: also the paragraph commencing 18, 11. 

(c) This parallelism is maintained between Para- 
graphs. Thus compare in the paragraph on 14, 15, the 
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successive sentences, ‘ Fierce Invaders,’ ‘ The. Pirates .of ; 
the Baltic, ‘The Hungarian,’ ‘ The Saracen; with the 
‘corresponding sentences ‘on 16, cA series of ‘Serscioiis 
invaders,’ §A Petia congueror, ©The Afghan,” ‘The 
Seiks? &e. ain the last three paragraphs” of the, 
Essay, et ‘are parallel. 

(a) The frequent use by Macaulay of very short gén- 
tences is closely tonnected with his scheme’ of parag 
construction. Other writers, as notably Gibbon, he 
bestowed attention on the due gradation of séntences’s 
the pdétagraph, bat Macaulay, while keeping up the’ 
tion, shortens them all round. His short sehtenves are 
introduced like marks of admiration or interrogation,: 
to arrest or excite attention ; and ptoduce the effect‘of’ 
cumulation, amounting almost to climax,e.g., paragraph 
commencing 15,27. They would lose their force. if, 
contrasted with others of greater length. [Soe,; pes 
Work, §§ 501 and 521). A good ékample will be, found 
in the paragraph ¢ommencing 55, 25, which is aualys d 
in the note on' oe; 24. See also 96, 9;108,27 7 4 

8. This constraction of the Sentence, and 

Motes of the » Paragraph lends itself readily to Mati” 

Exposition. Jay’s modes of exposition. The chief’ ‘of: 
these are.;:— 

(a) Repetition. Possessing a copious vocabulary, he 
exhibits remarkable skill in putting the same oy 
in many different'ways. Not only so, but, ‘as Dr. 
rétharks, “he shows a commendable defiance of the 0 
conventions agajnst repeating the same words.” “ 

(b) Balanced ‘repetition’ with purticularisation. “K! 
general sthtemett is made and ia enforéed by particulat 
concrete instances, a balance being for the’ most’ part 
maintained between the general and the particulat'state-. 
ments.” [First Work, §500]. See for example, aes 18, 
and following sentences ; pardgraph on 20; 64, 2 Z 

(c) ‘A. similar device i is the employment of tho ad 
Compurison. 

“ Ont of the resources of his prodigious memory iteosiiy was fable 
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to elucidate a point much more vividly than by figurative comparisons. 
Whatever he undertakes to depict, whether persons, places, or things, 
he is able to compare them at all points with other objects of the same 
kind ; he is able to make what are technically called real comparisons ; 
and thus conveys @ livelier impression of their salient attributes than 
if he compared them with objects having less in comuion.”—Minto, 
Manual, p. 98. . . . 
See the first paragraph of the Essay ; also those be- 
ming 18, 3; 84, 80;,114, 9]; 121,18. . «© 
These illustrations frequently become mere Ra ed 
bE Vintonomasia [First Work, § 517]. See,¢%., 38 - 
BRp 205 87,19 ne ie 
_ 9°The student who writes English with 
Delish such admirable ease and speed will no doit 
be surprised to learn that Macaulay’s flow; 
ing ‘periods ‘were the result of great labour 
wat ¢onstant revision. The Editor of his Indian Eduea- 
tion Minutes says :— 
Ne Searcely five consecutive lines in any of Macaulay’s Minutes will 
id unmarked by blots or corrections, My: copyist waa always able 
instantly to single out his writing by the multiplicity of corrections 
opd-blots which mark the page. These corrections are néw exeebdingly 
able.” When the ‘first master of the English language correcta his 
SrBoppesition, which appeared faultless before,-the. correotion must 
on the highest rules 6f criticism.” * 
MLS biographer, Sir G. O. Trevelyan, says + 
i 5 flgcanlay never allowed a sentence to pass mustef., until itiwattaa 
ds he coutd make it. He thought little of recasting a‘chapter in 
oydex to obtain a more lucid arrangement, and nothing! whatever-df 
Hvonstructing a paragraph for the sake of one happy stroke or apt 
ilmstration . . . He could not rest antil evary péragraph eqnghad! 
at? With a ‘telling getitence, atid every sentence flowed like running 
water.” 


The leading dates in Clive’s life are here eollected for 
convenience of reference. 
Clive born wrk a ww. 29 Sept. 1.728 
Left Bagland rr 7) 
Arrived at Madras... aus eee te 1744 
Siege of Arcot ... ove 81 Aug.—15 Nov. 1751 
Left India—First'time... ... ... Feb. 1758 
Returned—Landed at Bombay a. 27 Nov. 175% 
Governor of Fort St. David .,. .. 20June 1756 
Tragedy of the Black Hole .., 4. 21 JuneZ2786 
Sailed for Bengal =... sess -16 Oct. 1798 


Battle of Plassey Sa an -. 28 Jone F789 
Left India—Second time eee a. 25 Feb 1980 
Left England... aa see ae abs 1764 
Resamed the Government ...  ... 3 May 1765 
Left India—Third (and last) time... Jan, 1767 
Arrivedin England .. 0. «. 14Jduly 1767 


Parliamentary Enquiry ... ose 1772—May 1773 
Died ete we one 22 Nov. 1774 
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Pee 


The Life of Robert, Lord Clive; collected from the 
Family Papers, communicated by the Earl of Powis. 
By Masor-GenzraL Sir Joan Matcoum, K.C.B. 
8 vols. 8vo. London: 1836, 


Wr have always thought it strange that, while the 
history of the Spanish empire in America is fami- 
liarly known to all the nations of Europe, the great 
actions of our countrymen in the East should, even 
among ourselves, excite little interest. Every school- 
boy knows who imprisoned Montezuma, and who 
strangled Atahualpa. But we doubt whether one in 
ten, even among English gentlemen of highly culti- 
vated minds, can tell who won the battle of Buxar, 
who perpetrated the massacre of Patna, whether 
Surajah Dowlah ruled in Oude or in Travancore, or 
whether Holkar was a Hindu or a Mussulman. Yet 
the victories of Cortes were gained over savages who 
had no letters, who were ignorant of the use of 
» etals, who had not brokenin.a single animal to 

your, who wielded no better weapons than those 
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which could be made out of sticks, flints, and fish- 
bones, who regarded a horse-soldier as a monster, 
half man and half beast, who took a harquebusier 
for a sorcerer, able to scatter the thunder and light- 
ning of the skies. The people of India, when we 
subdued them, were ten times as numerous as the” 
vanquished Americans, and were at the same time 
quite as highly civilised as the victorious Spaniards. 
They had reared cities larger and fairer than Sara- 
gossa or Toledo, and buildings more beautiful and 
costly than the cathedral of Seville. They could 
show bankers richer than the richest firms of 
Barcelona or Cadiz, viceroys whose splendour far sur- 
passed that of Ferdinand the Catholic, myriads of 
cavalry and long trains of artillery which would have 
astonished the Great Captain. It might have been 
expected, that every Englishman who takes any 
interest in any part of history would be. curious to 
know how a handful of his countrymen, separated 
from their home by an immense ocean, subjugated, 
in the eourse of a few years, one of the greatest 
empires in the world. Yet, unless we greatly err, 
this subject is, to most readers, not only insipid, but 


’ positively distasteful. 


25 


30 


Perhaps the fault lies partly with the historians. 
Mr, Mill’s book, though it has undoubtedly great and 
rare merit, is not sufficiently animated and pictures- 
que to attract those who read for amusement. Orme, 
inferior to no English historian in style and pow. of 
painting, is minute even to tediousness. Inve 
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volume he allots, on an average, a closely-printed 
quarto page to the events of every forty-eight hours, 
The consequence is, that his narrative, though one 
of the most authentic and one of the most finely 
written in our language, has never been very popular, 
and is now scarcely ever read. 7 

We fear that Sir John Malcolm’s volumes will not 
much attract those readers whom Orme and Mill have 
repelled. The materials placed at his disposal by the_ 
late Lord Powis, were indeed of great value. But 
we cannot say that they have been very skilfully 
worked up. Itwould, however, be unjust to criticise 
with severity a work which, if the author had lived 
to complete and revise it, would probably have been 
improved by condensation and by a better arrange- 
ment. We are more disposed to perform the pleas- 
ing duty of expressing our gratitude to the noble 
family to which the public owes so much useful and 
curious information. 

The effect of the book, even when we makeé the 
largest allowance for the partiality of those who have 
furnished, and of those who have digested the 

* materials, is, on the whole, greatly to raise the 
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10 


character of Lord Clive. Weare far indeed from ~ 


sympathising with Sir John Malcolm, whose love 
passes the love of biographers, and’ who can see 
nothing but wisdom and justice in the actions of his 
idol. But we are at least equally far from concur- 
Ting in the severe judgment of Mr. Mill, who seems to 


25 


us to show less discrimination in his account of Clive 80 
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than in any other part of his valuable work. Clive. 
like most men who are born with strong passions and 
tried by strong temptations, committed great faults.” 
But every person who takes a fair and enlightened 
5% view of his whole career must admit that our island, 
so fertile in heroes and statesmen, has scarcely ever 
produced @ man more truly great either in arms or 
in council. 
The Clives had been settled, ever since the twelfth 
0 “century on an estate of no great value, near Market- 
Drayton, in Shropshire. In the reign of George I., 
this moderate but ancient inheritance was possessed 
by Mr. Richard Clive, who seems to have been a 
plain man of no great tact or capacity. He had been 
bred to the law, and divided his time between pro- 
fessional business and the avocations of a small pro; 
prietor. He married a lady from Manchester, of tHe 
name of Gaskill, and became the father of a very 
numerous family. His eldest son, Robert, the founder 


ot 


20 of the British empire in India, was born at the old 


2 


seat of his ancestors on the 29th of September 1725. 
Some lineaments of the character of the man were 
early discerned in the child. There remain iptterd! 
written by his relations when he ‘was in his seventh 

5 year; and from these it appears that, even at that 
early age, his strong will and his fiery passions, 
sustained by a constitutional intrepidity which-‘some- 
times seemed hardly compatible with soundness‘of 
mind, had begun to cause gteat uneasiness to the 


30 family. ‘Fighting,’ says one of his uncles, ‘to which 
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he is out of measure addicted, gives his temper such. 
a-fierceness and imperiousness, that he flies out on 
every trifling occasion.” The old people of the 
neighbourhood still remember to have heard from 
their parents how Bob Clive climbed to the top of the. 5 
lofty steeple of Market-Drayton, and with what. 
terror the inhabitants saw him seated on a stone spout. 
near the summit. They also relate how he formed- 
all the good-for-nothing lads of the town inte a kind 

of predatory army, and compelled the shepkeepers 1@ 
to submit toa tribute of apples and halfpence, in 
consideration of which he guaranteed the security of 
their windows. He was sent from school to school, 
waking very little progress in his learning, and 
gaining for himself everywhere the character of an 15 
exceedingly naughty boy, One of his masters, it is 
said, was sagacious enough to prophesy that the idle 
lad would make a great figure in the world. But 
the general opinion seems to have been that poor 
Robert was a dunce, if uot a reprobate. His family, 20 
é€pected nothing good from such slender parts and 
such a headstrong temper. It is not strange, there- 
“fore, that they gladly accepted for him, when: he was 

in his eighteenth year, a writership-in thp service of- 
the East India Company, and shippedé him off to 25 
make a fortune or to die of a fever at Madras. :* 
Far different were the prospects of Clive from those 

of the youths whom the East India College now: 
annually sends to the Presidencies of our: Asiatic. 
empire. The Company was then purely a trading. 30. 
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corporation. Its territory consisted of a few square 
miles, for. which rent was paid to the native govern- 
ments. Its troops were scarcely numerous enough 
to man the batteries of three. or four ill-constructed 
forts, which. had been erected for the protection of 
the warehouses. The natives, who composed: a. ' 
considerable. part of these little garrisons, had not 
yet been trained in the discipline of Europe, and 
were armed, some with swords and shields, some 
30 with bows and arrows. ‘The business of the servant 
of the Company was not, as now, to conduct the 
judicial, financial, and diplomatic business of a great 
country, but to take stock, to make advances to 
weavers, to ship cargoes, and to keep a sharp looky 
¥5 out for private traders who dared to infringe the 
monopoly. The younger clerks were so miserably 
paid, that they could scarcely subsist without incur- 
ring debt; the elder enriched themselves by trading 
on their own account ; and those who lived to@fise fo 
the top of the service often accumulated considerabl¢ 
fortunes. 

Madras, to which Clive had been appointed, was, 
at this-time, perhaps, the first in importance of the 
Company’s #ettlements. In the preceding century, 
25. Fort St George biad arisen on a barren spot beaten 

by #raging surf; and in the neighbourheod a: town, 
inhabited: by many thousands of natives, had sprang 
up, as towns spring upin the Hest, with the rapidity 
of the prophet’s gourd’ There were already in the 
30 suburbs many white villas, each surrounded by its 
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garden, whither the wealthy agents of the Company 
retired, after the labours of the desk and the ware- 
house, to enjoy the cool breeze which springs up at 
sunset from the Bay of Bengal. The habits of these 
mercantile grandees appear to have been more proe 
fuse, luxurious, and ostentatious, than those of the 
high judicial and political functionaries who have 
succeeded them. But- comfort was far less under 
stood. Many devices which now mitigate the heat 
of the climate, preserve health, and prolong life, 
were unknown, . There was far less intercourse with 
Europe than at present. ‘The voyage by the Cape, 
which in our time has often been performed within 
three months, was then very seldom accomplished in 
six,and was sometimes protracted to more than a 
year. Consequently, the Anglo-Indian was then 
wuch more estranged from his country, much more 
an Qriental in his tastes and habits, and much less 
fitted: to mix in society after his return to Europe, 
than the Anglo-Indian of the present day. 

Within the fort and its precincts, the English 
governors exercised, by permission of the native tulers, 
an extensive authority. But they had never dreamed 
of claiming independent power, The surrounding 
country was governed by the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
& deputy of the Viceroy of the Deccan, commonly 
called the Nizam, who was himself only a deputy of 
the mighty prince designated by our ancestors as the 
Great Mogul. Those names, once so august and 
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formidable, still remain, There is still a Nabob of 3Q 
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the Carnatic, who lives on a pension allowed to him 
by the Company out of the revenues of the province 
which his ancestors ruled. There is still a Nizam, 
whose capital is overawed by a British cantonment, 
and to whom a British resident gives, under the name 
of advice, commands which are not to be disputed. 
There is still a Mogul, who is permitted to play at 
holding courts and receiving petitions, but who has i 
less power to help or hurt than the youngest civil ser- 
vant of the Company. 

Clive’s voyage was unusually tedious even for that 
age. The ship remained some months at the Brazils, 
where the young adventurer picked up some know- 
ledge of Portuguese and spent all his pocket-money. 
He did not arrive in India till more than a year after 
he had left Hugland. His situation at Madras was | 
most painful. His funds were exhausted. His pay” 
was small. He had contracted debts. He as 
wretchedly lodged—-no small calamity in a climate 
which can be rendered tolerable to an European only* 
by spacious and well-placed apartments. He had 
been furnished with letters of recommendation to a 
gentleman who might have assisted him; but when 
he Janded at Fort St George he found that this gentle- 
man had sailed for England.. His shy and haughty 
disposition withheld him from introducing himself. 
He was several months in India before he became 
acquainted with a single family, The climate affected 
his health and spirits. His duties were of a kind ill 
suited to his ardent and daring character. He pined 
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for his home, and in bis letters to his relations ex- 
pressed his feelings in language softer and more 
pensive than we should have expected from the way- 
wardness of his boyhood, or from the’ inflexible 
sternness of: his later years. ‘I have not-enjoyed,’ 5 
says he, ‘ one happy day since I left my native coun- 
try ;’ and again, ‘I must confess, at,iatervals, when’ 

I think of my dear native England, it affects mejn 

a very particular manner... . If I should be so 
far blest as to revisitagain my own country, but more 10 
especially Manchester, the centre of all my wishes, 

all that, I could hope or desire for would be pre- 
sented before me in one view.’ 

One solace he igund of the most respectable kind.: 
The governor possessed a good library, and permitted. 15 
Clive to have access to it. The young man devoted 
much of his leisure to reading, and acquired at this 
time almost all the knowledge of books that he ever 

pullbssed. As a boy he had been too idle, as a man 
ehe soon became too busy, for literary pursuits; -». 20 

But neither climate nor poverty, nor study, nor the 
sorrows of a homesick exile, could tame the desperate 
audacity of his spirit. He behaved to his, official 
superiors as he had behaved to his schoolmasters, and 
was several times in danger of losing his situation. 25 
Twice, while residing in the Writers’ Buildings, he 
attempted to destroy himself; and twice the pistol 
which he snapped at his own head failed to. go off. 
This circumstance, it is said, affected him as a similar 
escape affected Wallenstein. After satisfying him- 30 
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self that the pistol was really well loaded, he burst: 
forth into an exclamation, that surely he was reserved 
for something great. 

About. this time an event which at first seemed 
likely to destroy all his hopes in life, suidenly opened- 
before him a new path to eminence. Europe had 
been, during some years, distracted by the war of the 
Austrian succession. George IT. was the steady ally: 
of Maria Theresa. The House of Bourbon took the 
opposite side. Though England was even. then the 
first of maritime powers, she was not, as she has since 
become, more than a match on the sea for all the 
nations of the world together; and she found it: 
dificult to maintain a contest against the united 
navies of France and Spain. In the eastern seas 
France obtained the ascendency. Labourdonnais, 
governor of Mauritius, a man of eminent talents and 
virtues, conducted an expedition to the- continent 
of India in spite of the opposition of the Br: 
fleet, landed, assembled an army, appeared before» 
Madras,.and compelled the town and fort te capitu- 
late. The: keys were delivered up; the French 
colours were: displayed on Fort St George; and the 
contents. of the Company’s: warehouses. were seized: 


25. as prize of war by the conquerors, It was'stipulated 


30. 


by the capitulation that the Englishinbabitants skould 
be prisoners of war on parole, and that the town 
should:remain in the hands ofthe French till-it should 
be ransomed. Labourdonuais pledged his honour 
that only. a moderate ransom. should: be required. 
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But the success of Labourdonnais. had awakened: 
the jealousy of his countryman, Dupleix, governor of 
Pondicherry. Dupleix, moreover, had already begun 
to revolve gigantic schemes, with . which the restor+ 
ation of Madras to the English was by no means 
egmpatible. He declared that Labourdonnais had 
gone beyond his powers ; that conquests made by the 
French arms on the continent of India were at the 
disposal: of the governor of Pondicherry alone, and 
that Madras should be razed to the ground. Labour- 
donnais was compelled to yield: The anger which 
the: breach of the capitulation excited among the 
English was increased by the ungenerous manner in 
which Dupleix treated the principal servants of. the: 

| Compamy. The governor and several of the fitst 

: gentlemen of Fort St.George were carried undér a 
guard to Pondicherry, and conducted through the 
town in a triumphal procession under the eyes of 
fifty thousand spectators. It was with reason thought 
that this gross violation of public faith absolved the 
inhabitants of Madras from the engagements into 
which they had entered with Labourdonnais. Olive 
«fled from the town by night in the disguise. of ia 
Mogsulman, and took refuge at Fort St. David; 
Gne of the small English settlements subordinate to 
Madras. 


The circumstances in whick he was now placed: 


naturally led him to adopt a profession better suited: 
to his restless and intrepid spirit. than; the. business 


of-examining packages and. casting accounts. He- 
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solicited and obtained an ensign’s commission in the - 
service of the Company, and at twenty-one entered 

on his military career. His personal courage,’ of 

which he had, while still a writer, given signal proof 

by a desparate duel with a military bully who was: 
the terror of Fort St. David, speedily made #yn 

conspicuous even among hundreds of brave men. He 

soon began to show in his new calling other quali- 

ties which had not before been discerned, in him— 

judgment, sagacity, deference to legitimate authority. 

He distinguished himself highly in several opera- 

tions against the French, and was particularly noticed 

by Major Lawrence, who was then considered as the 

ablest British officer in India. 

He had been only'a few months in the army when 
intelligence arrived that peace had been concluded 
between great Britain and France. Dupleix was it 
consequence compelled to restore Madras to the 
English Company ; and the young ensign was atdiberty* 
to resume his former business. He did indeed réturny 
for a short time to his desk. He again quitted it@ 
order to assist Major Lawrence in some petty hosti- 
lities with the natives, and then again returned: to it. 
While he was thus wavering between: military 
acommercial life, events took place which decidéd 
his choice. The politics of India assumed o new 
aspect. There was peace between the English ang 
French Crowns; but there arose between the Englisk, 
and French Companies trading to the East: a wail 
most eventful and important—a war in which’the 
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prize was nothing less than the magnificent inheri- 
tange of the House of Tamerlane. 

The empire which Baber and his Moguls reared in 
the sixteenth century was long o@e of the most ex- 
tensive and splendid in the world. In no European 
kingdom was so large a population subject. to a 
single prince, or so large a revenue poured into the 
treasury. The beauty and magnificence of the 
buildings erected by the sovereigns of Hindustan, 
amazed even travellers who had seen St Peter’s. 
The innumerable retinues and gorgeous decorations 

' which surrounded the throne of Delhi, dazzled even 
eyes which were accustomed to the pomp of Versailles. 
Some of the great viceroys, who held their posts by 
virtue of commissions from the Mogul, ruled as many 
subjects and enjoyed as large an income as the King 
of France or the Emperor of Germany. Even the 
deputies of these deputies might well rank, as to ex- 
tent of territory and amount of revenue, with the 


15 


‘Grand Duke of Tuscany, or the Elector of Saxony. 20 


There can be little doubt that this great empire, 
powerful and prosperous as it appears on a superficial 
view, was yet, even in its best days, far worse gov- 
erned than the worst-governed parts of Europe. now 
are. The administration was tainted with all the vices 
of Oriental despotism, and with all the vices insepar- 
able from the domination of race over race. The con- 
licting pretensions of the princes of the royal house 
produced a long series of crimes and public disasters. 


Ambitious lieutenants. of the sovereign sometimes ‘80 
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aspired to independence. Fierce tribes of Hindus, 
impatient of a foreign yoke, frequently withheld 
tribute, repelled the armies of the government from 
their mountain fastnesses, and poured down in arms 
on the cultivated plains. In spite, however, of much 
constant maladministration, in spite of occasional 
convulsions which shook the whole frame of society, 
this great mouarchy, on the whole, retained, during 
some generations, an outward appearance of unity, 
majesty, and energy. But throughout the long reign 
of Aurungzebe, the state, notwithstanding all that 
the vigour and policy of the prince could effect, was 
hastening to dissolution. After his death, which took 
place in the year 1707, the ruin was fearfully rapid. 
Violent shocks from without co-operated with an 
incurable decay which was fast proceeding within ; 
and in» few years the empire had undergone utter 
decomposition. : 

The history of the successors of Theodosius bears 
no small analogy to that of the successors of Aurung- 
zebe. But perhaps the fall gf the Cuarlovingians 
furnishes the nearest parallel to the fall of the 
Moguls. Charlemagne was scarcely interred when 
the imbecility and the disputes of his descendants 
began to bring contempt on themselves and destruc- 
tion on their subjects. The wide dominion of the 
Franks was severed into a thousand pieces. Nothin; 
more than a nominal dignity was left to the abjec 
heirs of an illustrious name, Charles the Bald, ana 
Charles the Fat, and Charles the Simple. Fierce 
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invaders, differing from each other in-race, language, 
and religion, flocked, as if by concert, from the 
farthest corners of the earth, to plunder provinces 
which the government could no longer defend. The 
pirates of the Baltic extended their ravages from 
the Elbe to the Pyrenees, and at length fixed their 
seat in the rich valley of the Seine. The Hungarian, 
in whom the trembling monks fancied that they 
recognised the Gog and Magog of prophecy, carried 
back the plunder of the cities of Lombardy to the 
depth of the Pannonian forests. The Saracen ruled 
in Sicily,,desolated the fertile plains of Campania, 
and spread terror even to the walls of Rome. In 
the midgt.of these sufferings, a great internal change 
passed upon the empire. The corruption of death 
began to ferment into new forms of life. While the 
great body, as a whole, was torpid and passive, every 
separate member began to feel with a sense, and to 
move with an energy all its own. Just here, in the 
most barren and, dreary tract of European history, 
all feudal privileges, all modern nobility, take their 
source, ‘To this point we trace the power of those 
princes, who, nominally vassals, but really indepen- 
dent, long governed, with the titles of dukes, mar- 
quesses, and counts, almost every part of the domi- 
nions which had obeyed Charlemagne. 

Such or nearly such was the change which passed 
on the Mogul empire during the forty years which 
followed the death of Aurungzebe. A series of nomi- 


nal sovereigns, sunk in indolence and debauchery, : 
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sauntered away life in secluded palaces, chewing. 
bang, fondling concubines, and listening to buffoons. 
A series of ferocious invaders had descended through 
the western passes, to prey on the defenceless wealth 
of Hindustan. A Persian conqueror crossed the Indus, 
marched through the gates of Delhi, and bore away 
in triumph those treasures of which the magnificence 
had astounded Roe and Bernier—the Peacock Throne, 
on which the richest jewels of Golconda had been 
disposed by the most skilful hands of Europe, and 
the inestimable Mountain of Light, which, after many 
strange vicissitudes, lately shone in the bracelet of 
Runjeet Sing, and is now destined to .adorn the 
hideous idol of Orissa. The Afghan soon followed 
to complete the work of devastation which the Per- 
sian had begun. The warlike tribes of Rajpoots 
threw off the Mussulman yoke. A band of mercen- 
ary soldiers occupied Rohilcund. The Seiks ruled 
on the Indus. The Jauts spread terror along the 
Jumna. The high lands which border ox the western 
gea-coast of India poured forth a yet more formidatle 
race, a race which was long the terror of every native 
power, and which yielded only, after many desperate 
and doubtful struggles, to the fortume and genius of 
England. It was under the reign of Aurungzebe 
that this wild clan of plunderers. first descended 
from their mountains ; and soon after his death, every 
corner of his wide empire learned to tremble at the 
mighty name of the Mahrattas. Many fertile vice- 
royalties were entirely subdued by them. Their 
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dominions stretched across the peninsula from sea to 
sea. Their captains reigned at Poonah, at Gualior, 
in Guzerat, in Berar, and in Tanjore. Nor did they, 
though they had become great sovereigns, therefore 
cease to be freebooters. They still retained the 5 
predatory habits of their forefathers, Every region 
which was not subject to their rule was wasted by 
their incursions. Wherever their kettle-drums were 
heard, the peasant threw his bag of rice on his 
shoulder, hid his small savings in his girdle, and fled 10. 
with his wife and children to the mountains or the 
jungles, to the milder neighbourhood of the hyena 
and the tiger. Many provinces redeemed their har- 
vests by the payment of an annual ransom. Even 
thé wretched phantom who still bore the imperial 15 

: title, stooped to pay this ignominious black-mail. 

_ The cainp-fires of one rapacious leader were seen from 
the walls of the palace of Delhi. Another, at the 
head of his innumerable cavalry, descended year 

‘after year on the rico-fields of Bengal. Even the 26 
European factors trembled for their magazines. Less 
than a hundred years ago, it was thought necessary 
to fortify Calcutta against the horsemen of Berar ; 
and the name of the Mahratta ditch still preserves 
the memory of the ‘danger. 25 

Wherever the viceroys of the Mogul retained 
authority they became sovereigns. They might still 
acknowledge in words the superiority of the House 

‘of Tamerlane 3 as a Count of Flanders or a Duke of 
*Burgundy would have acknowledged the superiority 30 
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of the most helpless driveller among the later Car! 
vingians. They might occasionally send to their 
titular sovereign a complimentary present, or solicit 
from him a title of honour. But they were in truth 
5 no longer lieutenants removable at pleasure, put 
independent hereditary princes. In this way origi- 
nated those great Mussulman houses which formerly 
ruled Bengal and the Carnatic, and those which still, 
though in a state of vassalage, exercise some of the 
10 powers of royalty at Lucknow and Hyderabad. 
_ In what was this confusion to end? Was the 
* strife to continue during centuries ? Was it to ter- 
minate in the rise of another great monarchy?’ Was 
the Mussulman or the Mahratta to be the Lord of 
15 India? Was another Baber to descend from the 
mountains, and lead the hardy tribes of Cabul and 
-Chorasan against a wealthier and less warlike race ? 
~ None of these events seemed improbable. But scarcely 
any man, however sagacious, would have thought it ” 
20 possible that a trading company, separated from 
India by fifteen thousand miles of sea, and possessing 
in India only a few acres for purposes of commerce, 
would, in less than a hundred years, spread its 
empire from Cape Comorin to the eternal snow of 
the Himalayas; would compel Mahratta and Moham- 
medan to forget their mutual feuds in common sub- 
jection; would tame down even those wild races 
which had resisted the most powerful of the Moguls ; 
and, having established a government far stronger 
30 than any ever known in those countries, would carry. 
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its victorious arms far to the east of the Burrampoot- 
er, and-far to the west of the Hydaspes—dictate terms 
of peace at the gates of Ava, and seat its vassal on 
the throne of Candahar. 


The man who first saw that it was possible to 


found an European empire on the ruins of the Mogul 
monarchy was Dupleix.* His restless, capacious, and 
inventive mind had formed this scheme, at a time 
when the ablest servants of the English Company 
were busied only about invoices and bills of lading. 
Nor had he only proposed to himself the end. He 
had also a just and distinct view of the means by 
which it was to be attained. He clearly saw that the 
greatest force which the princes of India could bring 
into the field would be no match for a small body of 
men trained in the discipline, and guided by the 
tactics, of the West. He saw also that the natives 
of India might, under European commanders, be 
formed into armies, such as Saxe or Frederick would 
be proud to command. He was perfectly aware that 
the most easy and convenient way in which an Euro- 
pean adventurer could exercise sovereignty in India 
was to govern the motions, and to speak through the 
mouth of some glittering puppet dignified with the 
title of Nabob or Nizam. The arts both of war and 
policy, which a few years later were successfully em- 
ployed by the English, were first understood and 
practised by this ingenious and aspiring Frenchman, 

The state of India was such that scarcely any ag- 
gression could be without a decent pretext, either in 
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old laws or in recent practice. All rights were in a 
state of utter uncertainty ; and the Europeans who 
took part in the disputes of the natives confounded 
the confusion, by applying to Asiatic politics the 
public law of the West, and analogies drawn from 
the feudal system. If it was convenient to treat a 
Nabob as an independent prince, there was an ex- 
cellent plea for doing so. He was independent in 
fact. If it was convenient to treat him as a mere 
deputy of the Court of Delhi, there was no difficulty ; 
for he was so in theory. If it was convenient to con- 
sider his office as an hereditary dignity, or as a 
dignity held during life only, or as a dignity held 
only during the good pleasure of the Mogul, argu- 
ments and precedents might be found for every one 
of those views. The party who had the heir of 
Baber in their hands represented him as the un- 
doubted, the legitimate, the absolute sovereign, whom 
all subordinate authorities were bound to obey. The 
party against whom his name was used did not want 
plausible pretexts for maintaining that the empire 
was de facto ‘dissolved, and that, though it might be 
proper to treat the Mogul with respect, as @ vener- 
able relique of an order of things which had passed 


3 away, it was absurd to regard him as the real master 


of Hindustan. 

In the year 1748, died one of the most powerful of 
the new masters of India, the great Nizam al Mulk, 
Viceroy of the Deccan. His authority descended to 
his son, Nizar Jung. Of the provinces subject to this 
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high functionary, the Carnatic was the wealthiest 
and the most extensive. It was governed by an anci- 
ent Nabob, whose name the English omen into 
Anaverdy Khan. 

But there were pretenders to the government both 
of the viceroyalty and of the subordinate province. 
Mirzapha Jung, a grandson of Nizam al Mulk, ap- 
peared as the competitor of Nazir Jung. Chunda 
Sahib, son-in-law of a former Nabob of the Carnatic, 
disputed the title of Anaverdy Khan. In the unsettled 
state of Indian law, it was easy for both Mirzapha 
Jung and Chunda Sahib to make out something like 
a claim of right. In a society altogether disorganis- 
ed, they had no difficulty in finding greedy adven- 
turers to follow their standards. They united their 
interests, invaded the Carnatic, and applied for assist- 
ance to the French, whose fame had been raised by 
their success against the English in the recent war 
on the coast of Coromandel. 

Nothing could have happened more pleasing to the 
subtle and ambitious Dupleix. To make a Nabob of 
the Carnatic, to make a Viceroy of the Deccan, to 
rule under their names the whole of Southern India ; 
this was indeed an attractive prospect. He allied 
himself with the pretenders, and sent four hundred 
French soldiers, and two thousand sepoys, disciplined 
after the European fashion, to the assistance of his 
confederates. A battle was fought. The French dis- 
tinguished themselves greatly. Anaverdy Khan was 
defeated und slain. His son Mohammed Al, who 
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was afterwards well known in England as the Nabob 
of Arcot, and who owes to the eloquence of Burke a 
most unenviable immortality, fled with a scanty 
yemnant of his army to Trichinopoly ; and the con- 
querors became at once masters of almost every part 
of the Carnatic. 

This was but the beginning of the greatness of 
Dupleix. After some months of fighting, negotiation, 
and intrigue, his ability and good fortune seemed to 
have prevailed everywhere. Nazir Jung perished by 
the hands of his own followers ; Mirzapha Jung was 
master of the Deccan ; and the triumph of French arms 
and French policy was complete. At Pondicherry all 
was exultation and festivity. Salutes were fired 
from the batteries, and Z’e Deum sung in the churches, 
Tho new Nizam came thither to visit his allies; and 
the ceremony of his installation was performed there 
with great pomp. Dupleix, dressed in the garb worn 
by Mohammedans of the highest rank, entered the 
town in the same palanquin with the Nizam, and, in 
the pageant which followed, took precedence of all 
the court, He was declared Governor of India from 
the river Kristna to Cape Comorin, with authority 
superior even to that of Chunda Sahib. He was 
intrusted with the command of seven thousand 
cavalry. It was announced that no mint would be 
suffered to exist in the Carnatic except that at Pondi- 
cherry. A large portion of the treasures which former 
Viceroys of. the Deccan had accumulated, found its 
way into the coffers of the French governor. It was 
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rumoured that he had received two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling in money, besides many valuable 
jewels. In fact, there could scarcely be any limit to 
his gains. He now ruled thirty millions of people 
with almost absolute power. No honour or emolu- 
ment could be obtained from the government but by 
his intervention. No petition, unless signed by him, 
was even perused by the Nizam. 

Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few 
months, But another prince of the same house was 
raised to the throne by French influence, and ratified 
all the promises of his predecessor. Dupleix was 
now the greatest potentate in India. His country- 

‘men boasted that his name was mentioned with awe 
even in the chambers of the palace of Delhi. The 
native population looked with amazement on the pro- 
gress which, in the short space of four years, an 
Buropean adventurer had made towards dominion in 
Asia. Nor was the vain-glorious Frenchman content 
with the reality of power. He loved to display it 
with arrogant ostentation before the eyes of his sub- 
jects and his rivals. Near the spot where his policy 

‘had obtained its greatest triumph, by the fall of 
Nazir Jung and the elevation of Mirzapha, he deter- 
mined to erect a column, on the four sides of which 
four pompous inscriptions, in four languages, should 
proclaim his victory to all the nations of the Kast. 
Medals stamped with emblems of his success were 
buried beneath the foundations of this stately pillar, 
and round it arose a town bearing the haughty name 
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of Dupleix Fatihabad, which is, being interpreted, 
the City of the Victory of Dupleix. 

The English had made some feeble and irresolute 
attempts to stop the rapid aud brilliant caveer of the 
rival Company, and continued to recognise Moham- 
med Ali as Nabob of the Carnatic. But the domi- 
nions of Mohammed Ali consisted of Trichinopoly 
alone ; and Trichinopoly was now invested by Chunda 
Sahib and his French auxiliaries. To raise the siege 
seemed impossible. The small force which was then 
at Madras had no commander. Major Lawrence had 
returned to England; and not a single officer of 
established charactor remained in the settlement. The 
natives had learned to look with contempt on the 
mighty nation which was soon to conquer and to rule 
them, They had seen the French colours flying on 
Fort St. George; they had seen the chiefs of the 
English factory led in triumph through the streets of 
Pondicherry ; they had seen the arms and counsels of 
Dupleix everywhere successful, while the opposition 
which the authorities of Madras had made to his pro- 
gress, had served only to expose their own weakness, 
and to heighten his glory. At this moment, the 
valour and genius of an obscure English youth sud- 
denly turned the tide of fortune. 

Clive was now twenty-five years old. After hesi- 

tating for some time between a military and a commer- 
cial life, he had at length been placed in a post which 
partook ‘of both characters, that of commissary ‘to the 
troops, with the rank of captain. The present emer- 
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gency called forth all his powers. He represented 
to his superiors that, unless some vigorous efforts 
were made, Trichinopoly would fall, the House of 
Anaverdy Khan would perish, and the French would 
become the real masters of the whole peninsula of 
India. It was absolutely necessary to strike some 
daring blow. If an attack were made on Arcot, the 
capital of the Carnatic, and the favourite residence 
of the Nabobs, it was not impossible that the siege of 
Trichinopoly would be raised. ‘The heads of the 
English settlement, now thoroughly alarmed by the 
success of Dupleix, and apprehensive that, in the 
event of a new war between France and Great Bri- 
“tain, Madras would be instantly taken and destroyed, 
approved of Clive’s plan, and intrusted the execution 
of it to himself. The young captain was put at the 
head of two hundred Hnglish soldiers, and three 
hundred sepoys armed and disciplined after the Euro= 
pean fashion. Of the eight officers who commanded 
this little force under him, not a single one had ever 
been in action, and four of the eight were factors of 
the company, whom Clive’s example had induced to 
offer their services. The weather was stormy; but 
Clive pushed on, through thunder, lightning, and 
rain, to the gates of Arcot. The garrison, in a panic, 
evacuated the fort, and the English entered it with- 
out:a blow. 
But Clive well knew that he would not be saffered 
to retain undisturbed possession of his conquest. He 
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works, and to make preparations for sustaining -a 
siege. The garrison, which had fled at his approach, 
had now recovered from its dismay, and, having been 
swollen by large reinforcements from the neighbour- 
hood toa force of three thousand men, encamped 
close to the tewn. At dead of night, Clive marched 
out of the fort, attacked the camp by surprise, slew 
great numbers, dispersed the rest, and returned to 
his quarters without having lost a single man. 

The intelligence of these events was soon carried to 
Chunda Sahib, who, with his French allies, was be- 
sieging Trichinopoly. He immediately detached four 
thousand men from his camp, and sent them to Arcot. 
They were speedily joined by the remains of the - 
force which Clive had lately scattered. They were 
further strengthened by two thousand men from Vel- 
lore, and by a still more important reinforcement of 
a hundred and fifty French soldiers, whom Dupleix 
despatched from Pondicherry. The whole of this 
army, amounting to about ten thousand men, was 
under the command of Rajah Sahib, son of Chunda 
Sahib. 

Rajah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, | 
which seemed quite incapable of sustaining a siege. 
The walls were ruinous, the ditches dry, the ramparts 
too narrow to admit the guns, the battlements too 
low to protect the soldiers. The little garrison had 
been greatly reduced by casualties. It now consisted 
of # hundred and twenty Europeans and two hundred 


30 sepoys. Only four officers were left; the stock of 
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provisions was scanty ; and the commander, who had 

_ to conduet the defence under circumstances so dis- 
couraging, was a young man of five-and-twent}<cwho 
had been bred a book-keeper. 

Daring fifty days the siege went on. During fifty 
days the young captain maintained the, defence, with 
a firmness, vigilance, and ability, which would have 
done honour to the oldest marshal in Europe. The 
breach, however, increased day by day. The garri- 
son began to feel the pressure of hunger. Under 

- such circumstances, any troops so scantily provided 
with officers might have been expected to show signs 
of insubordination ; and the danger was peculiarly 
groat in a force composed of men differing widely from 
each other in extraction, colour, language, manners, 
and religion, But the devotion of the little band to 
its chief surpassed anything that is related of the 
Tenth Legion of Cesar, or of the Old Guard of 
Napoleon. The Sepoys came to Clive, not to com- 
plain of their scanty fare, but to propose that all the 
grain should be given to the Europeans, who required 
More nourishment than the natives of Asia. The 
thin gruel, they said, which was strained away from 
the rice, would suffice for themselves, History con- 
tains no more touching instance of military fidelity, 
or of the influence of a commanding mind. ' 

An attempt made by the government of Madras to 
relieve the place had failed. But there was hope 
from another quarter. A body of six thousand Mah- 
rattas, half soldiers, half robbers, under the command 
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of a chief named Morari Row, had been hired to assist 
Mohammed Ali; but thinking the French power ir- 
resistible, and the triamph of Chunda Sahib certain, 
they had hitherto remained inactive on the frontiers 
ofthe Carnatic. The fame of the defence of Arcot 
roused them from their torpor. Morari Row declared 
that he had never before believed that Englishmen 
could fight, but that he would willingly help them 
since he saw that they had spirit to help themselves. 


10 Rajah Sahib learned that the Mahrattas were in mo- 
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tion. It was necessary for him to be expeditious. 
He first tried negotiation. He offered large bribes to 
Clive, which were rejected with scorn. He vowed 
that,”if his proposals were not accepted, he would 
instantly storm the fort, and put every man in it to 
the sword. Clive told him in reply, with charac- 
teristic haughtiness, that his father was an usurper, 
that his army was rabble, and that he would-do 
well to think twice before he sent such poltroons 
into a breach defended by English soldiers. 

Rajah Sahib determined to storm the fort. The 
day was well suited to a bold military enterprise. It 
was the great Mohammedan festival which is sacred 
to the memory of Hosein the son of Ali, The history 
of Islam contains nothing more touching than that 
mournful legend: how the chief of the Fatimites, 
when all his brave followers had perished round him, 
drank his latest draught of water, and uttered his 
latest prayer, how the assassins carried his head in 
triumph, how the tyrant smote the lifeless lips with 
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his staff, and how a few old men recollected with 
tears that they had seen those lips pressed to the 
lips of the Prophet of God. After the lapse of 


nearly twelve centuries, the recurrence of this solemn 


season excites the fiercest and saddest emotions jn 
the bosoms of the devout Moslems of India. They 
work themselves up to such agonies of rage and 
lamentation that some, it is said, have given up the 
ghost from the mere effect of mental excitement. 


They believe that whoever, during this festival, falls - 


in arms against the infidels, atones by his death for 
all the sins of his life, and passes at once to the 
garden of the Houris. It was at this time that Rajah 
Sahib determined to assault Arcot. Stimulating 


‘drugs were employed to aid the effect of religious 
-zeal, and the besiegers, drunk with enthusiasm, 


drupk with bang, rushed furiously to the attack. 
ive had received secret intelligence of the design, 
had made his arrangements, and, exhausted by fati- 


gue, had thrown himself on his bed. He was awaken-. 


ed by the alarm, and was instantly at his post. The 
enemy advanced driving before them elephants whose 
foreheads were armed with iron plates. It was ex- 


pected that the gates would yield to the shock of 


these living battering-rams. But the huge beasts 
no sooner felt the English musket-balls than they 
turned round, and rushed furiously away, trampling 
on the multitude that had urged them forward. A 
raft. was launched on the water which filled one part 
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that post did not understand their business, took the 
management of a piece of artillery himself, and 
cleared the raft ina few minutes. Where the moat 
was dry, the assailants mounted with great boldness ; 
but they were received with a fire so heavy and so 
well directed, that it soon quelled the courage even 
of fanaticism and of intoxication. The rear ranks of : 
the English kept the front ranks supplied with a 
constant succession of loaded muskets, and every : 
shot told on the living mass below. After three des- 
perate onsets, the besiegers retired behind the ditch. 
The struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred 
of the assailants fell. The garrison lost only five ot 
six men. The besieged passed an anxious night, 
looking for a renewal of the attack. But when day 
broke, the enemy were no more to be seen. They 
had retired, leaving to the English several guiiignd 
a large quantity of ammunition. ‘ 
The news was received at Fort’ St. George with | 
transports of joy and pride. Clive was justly regard-‘ 
ed as aman equal to any command. Two hundred 
English soldiers and seven hundred sepoys were. , 
sent to him, and with this force he instantly com- 
menced offensive operations. He took the fort of. 
Timery, effected a junction with a division of Morari 
Row’s army, and hastened, by forced marches, to 
attack Rajah Sahib, who was at the head of about 
five thousand men, of whom three hundered were 
French. The action was sharp, but Clive gained a 
complete victory. The military chest of Rajah Sahib 


is 
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fell into the hands of the conquerors. Six hundred 
sepoys, who had served in the enemy’s army, came 
over to Clive’s quarters, and were taken into the 
British service. Conjeveram surrendered without a 
blow. The governor of Arnee deserted Chunda 
Sahib, and recognised the title of Mohammed Ali. 
Had the entire direction of the war been intrusted 
to Clive, it would probably have been brought to a 
speedy close. But the timidity and incapacity which 
appeared in all the movements of the English, except 
where he was personally present, protracted the sttug- 
gle. The Mahrattas muttered that his soldiers were 
of a different race from the British whom they found 
elsewhere. ‘he effect of this languor was, that in no 
long time Rajah Sahib, at the head of a considerable 
army, in which were four hundred French troops, 
appeared almost under the guns of Fort St. George, 
ar‘i’laid waste the villas and gardens of the gentle- 
man of the English settlement. But he was again 
encountered and defeated by Clive. More than a 


‘hundred of the French were killed or taken, a loss 


more serious than that of thousands of natives. The 


‘yictorous army marched from the field of battle to 


Fort St. David. On the road lay the City of the 
Victory of Dupleix, and the stately monument which 
was designed to commemorate the triumphs of France 
in the East. Clive ordered both the city and the 
monument to be razed to the ground. He was in- 
duced, we believe, to take this step, not by personal 
or national malevolence, but by a just and profound 
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policy. The town and its pompous name, the pillar 
and its-vaunting inscriptions, were among the devices 
by which Dupleix had laid the public mind of India 
under a spell. This spell it was Clive’s business to 
break. The natives had been taught that France 
was confessedly the first power in Europe, and that 
the English did not presume to dispute her supre- 
macy. No measure could be more effectual for the 
removing of this delusion than the public and solemn 
demolition of the French trophies. 

The Government of Madras, encouraged by these 
events, determined to send a strong detachment, 
under Clive, to reinforce the garrison of Trichino- 
poly. But just at this conjuncture, Major Lawrence 
arrived from England, and assumed the chief com- 
mand. From the waywardness and impatience of 
control which had characterised Clive, both at achgal 
and in the counting-house, it might have been px: 
pected that he would not, after such achievomemiy 
act with zeal and good-humour in a subordinate.ra- 
pacity. But Lawrence had early treated him with 
kindness ; and it is bare justice to Clive to,say that, 
proud and overbearing as he was, kindness was never 
thrown away upon him, He cheerfully placed him- 
self under the orders of his old friend, and exerted 
himself as strenuously in the second post as he sould 
have done in the first. Lawrence well knew. the 
value of such assistance. Though himself gifted with 
no intellectual faculty higher than plain good sense, 
he fully appreciated the powers of his brilliant, coad- 
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jutor. Though he had made a methodical study of 
. military tactics, and, like all men regularly bred to a 
profession, was disposed to look with disdain on in- 
terlopers, he had yet liberality enough to acknow- 
ledge that Clive was an exception to common rules. 
‘Some people,’ he wrote, ‘are pleased to term Cap- 
tain Clive fortunate and lucky; but, in my opinion, 
from the knowledge I have of the gentleman, he 
deserved and might expect from his conduct every- 
thing as it fell out; a man of an undaunted resolu- 
tion, of a cool temper, and of a presence of mind 
which never left him in the greatest danger—born a 
soldier ; for, without a military education of any sort, 
or much conversing with any of the profession, from 
his judgment and good sense, he led on an army like 
an experienced officer and a brave soldier, with a 
pradeuce that certainly warranted success,’ 

The French had no commander to oppose to the 
tevo friends. Dupleix, not inferior in talents for ne- 
gotiation and intrigue to any European who has 


borne a part in the revolutions of India, was not. 


,Walified to direct in person military operations. He 
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had not been bred a soldier, and had no inclination * 


to become one. His enemies accused him of personal 
cowardice; and he defended himself in a strain 
worthy of Captain Bobadil. He kept away from 
shot, he said, because silence and tranquillity were 
propitious to his genius, and he found it difficult to 
pursue his meditations amidst the noise of firearms. 
He was thus under the necessity of intrusting to 
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others the execution of his great warlike designs ; 
and he bitterly complained that he was ill served. 
He had indeed been assisted by one officer of emi- 
nent merit, the celebrated Bussy. But Bussy had 
taarched northward with the Nizam, and was fully 
employed in looking after his own interests, and 
those of France, at the court of that prince. Among 
the officers who remained with Dupleix, there 
was not a single man of talent; and many of them 
were boys, at whose ignorance and folly the common 
soldiers laughed. : 

The English triumphed everywhere. The besiegers 
of Trichinopoly were themselves besieged and com- 
pelled to capitulate. Chunda Sahib fell into the 
hands of the Mahrattas, and was put to death, at the 
instigation probably of his competitor, Mohammed 
Ali. The spirit of Dupleix, however, was unconquer- 
able, and his resources inexhaustible. From his 
employers in Europe he no longer received help gy 
countenance. They condemned his policy. They 


- allowed him no peeuniary assistance. They sent him 


30 


for troops only the sweepings of the galleys. Yet, 
still he persisted, intrigued, bribed, promised, lavished 
his private fortune, strained his credit, procured new 
diplowas from Delhi, raised up new enerhies to the 
government of Madras on every side, and even among 
the allies of the English Company. But all was in 
vain. Slowly, but steadily, the power of Britain 
continued to inctease,.and that of: France to decline. 

The health of Clive had never been good during 
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his residence in India ; and hig Constitution was. now 

so much impaired that he determined to return to 
England. Before his departure he undertook a 
service of considerable difficulty, and performed it 
with his usual vigour and dexterity. The forts of 5 
Covelong and Chingleput were occupied by French 
Garrisons. It was determined to send a force against 
them, But the’only force available for. this purpose 
was of such a description that no officer but Clive 
would risk his reputation by commanding it. It con- 10 
sisted of five hundred newly-levied sepoys, and two 
hundred recruits who had just landed from England, 
and who were the worst and lowest wretches that the 
Company’s crimps could pick up in the flash-hopses 

of London. Clive, ill and exhausted as he was, un- 15 
dertook to make an army of this undisciplined rab- 
ble, and marched with them to Covelong. A shot from 
. the fort killed one of these extraordinary soldiers ; on 
which all the rest faced about and ran away, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that Clive rallied 20 
them. On another occasion, the noise of a gun ter- 
rified the sentinels so much, that one of them was 
found, some hours later, at the bottom of a well: 
Clive gradually accustomed them to danger, and, 
by exposing himself constantly in the most perilous 25 
situations, shamed them into courage. He at length 
succeeded in forming a respectable force ont of his 
unpromising materials, Covelong fell, Clive learned 
that a strong detachment was marching to relieve it 
from Chingleput. He took measures to prevent 30 
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the enemy from learning that they were too late, laid 
an ambuscade for them on the road, killed a hundred 
of them with one fire, took three hundred prisoners, 
pursued the fugitives to the gates of Chingleput, laid 
siege instantly to that fastness, reputed one of the 
strongest in India, made a breach, and was on the point 
of storming when the French commandant capitulated 
and retired with his men. . 

Clive retarned to Madras victorious, but in a state 
of health: which rendered it impossible for him te 
remain there long. He married at this time a young 
lady of the name of Maskelyne, sister of the eminent 
mathematician, who long held the post of Astronomer 
Royal. She is described as handsome and accom- 
plished ; and her husband’s letters, it is said, contain 
proofs that he was devotedly attached to her. 

Almost immediately after the marriage, Clive em- 
parked with bis bride for England. He returned & 
very different person from the poor slighted boy who 
had been sent out ten years before to seek his fortune. 
He was only twenty-seven ; yet his country already 
respected him as one of her first soldiers. There was 
then general peace in Europe. The Carnatic was the 
only part of the world where the English and French 
were in arms against each other. The vast schemes 
of Dupleix had excited no small uneasiness in the 
city of London ; and the rapid turn of fortune, which 
was chiefly owing to the courage and talents of Clive, 
had been hailed with great delight. The young cap- 
tain was known at the India House by the honour- 
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able nickname of General Clive, and was toasted by 
that appellation at the feasts of: the Directors. On 
his arrival in England, he found himself an object 
of general interest and admiration. The East India 


Company thanked him for his services in the warm- . 


est terms, and presented him with a sword set with 
diamonds. With rare delicacy, he declined to receive 
this token of gratitude unless a similar compliment 
was paid to his friend and commander, Lawrence. 

It may easily be Supposed that Clive was most 
cordially welcomed home by his family, who were 
delighted by his success, though they seem to have 
‘been hardly able to comprehend how their naughty 


idle Bobby had become so greata man. His father- 


had been singularly hard of belief. Not until the 
news of the defence of Arcot arrived in England 
was the old gentleman heard to growl out that, after 
all, the booby had something in him. His expressions 
of approbation became stronger and. stronger as news 
arrived of one brilliant exploit after-another ; and he 
was at length immoderately fond and proud of his 
son. 

Clive’s relations had very substantial reasons for 
rejoicing at his return, Considerable sums. of prizes 
money had fallen to his share 3; and he had brought 
home several thousands, some of which be expended 
in éxtricating his father from pecuniary difficulties, 
and in redeeming the family estate. The. remainder 

“he appears to have dissipated in the course of about 
two years. He lived splendidly, dressed: gaily even 
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for those times, kept a carriage and gaddle-horses, 
and, not content with these ways of getting rid of 
his money, resorted to the most speedy and effectual 
of all modes of evacuation, a contested election fol- 
lowed by a petition. 

‘At the time of the general election of 1754, the 
government was in a very singular state. There was 
scarcely any formal Opposition. The Jacobites had 
been-cowed by the issue of the last Rebellion. The 
Tory party had fallen into utter contempt. It had 
been deserted by all the men of talents who had 


~ Helonged to it, and had scarcely given a symptom of 
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life during some years. The small faction which had 
been held together by the influence and promises of 
Prince Frederick, had been dispersed by his death. 
Almost every public man of distinguished talents in 
the kingdom, whatever his early connections had 
been, was in office, and called himself a Whig. But 
this extraordinary appearance of concord Was quite 
delusive. The administration itself was distracted 
by bitter enmities and conflicting :pretensions. The 
chief object of its members was to depress and sup- 
plant each other. The prime minister, Newcastle, 
weak, timid, jealous, and perfidious, was at once 
detested and despised by the most important. members 
of his government, and by none more than by Henry 
Fox, tlie Secretary at War. This able, daring, and 
ambitious man seized every opportunity of crossing 
the First Lord of the Treasury, from whom he well 
knew that he had little to dread, and little to hope; . 
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for Newcastle was through life ‘equally afraid of 
breaking with men of parts and of promoting them. 

Neweastle had set his heart on returning two 
members for St. Michael, one of those wretched 
Cornish boroughs which were swept away by the & 
Reform Act in 1832. He was opposed by Lord 
Sandwich, whose influence had long been paramount 
there ;' and Fox exerted himself strenuously in 
Sandwich’s behalf. Clive, who had been introduced to. 
Fox, and very. kindly received by him, was brought 10 
forward on the Sandwich interest, and was returned. 
But a petition was presented against the return, and 
was backed by the whole interest of the Duke of 
Neweasile. 

The case was heard, according to the usage of that £5 
time, before a committee of the whole House. Ques- 
tions respecting elections were then considered merely 
as party questions. Judicial impartiality was not, 
even affected. Sir Robert Walpole was in.the habit 
of saying openly that, in election, battles; there ought 20 
to be uo quarter. On the present occasion the excite- 
ment was great. The matter really at issue was, not 
whether Clive had been properly. or improperly 
returned, but whether Newcastle or Fox was to be 
master of the new House of Commons, and conse- 25 
quently first minister. The contest was long and 
obstinate, and success. seemed to lean sometimes to 
one side and sometimes to the other. Fox put forth 
all his rare powers of debate, beat half the lawyers 
in the House at their own weapons, and carried, 30 
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division -after division against the whole influence 
of the Treasury. -The committee decided in Clive’s 
favour. But when the resolution was reported to 
the House, things took a different course, The rem- 
nant of the Tory Opposition, contemptible as it was, 
had yet sufficient weight to turn the scale between 
the nicely-balanced parties of Newcastle and Fox. 
Newcastle the Tories could only despise. Fox they 
hated, as the boldest and most subtle politician and 
the ablest debater among the Whigs, as the steady 
friend of Walpole, as the devoted adherent of the 
Duke of Cumberland. After wavering till the last 
moment, they determined to vote in a body with the 
Prime Minister’s friends. The consequence was that 
the House, by a small majority, rescinded the decision 
of the committee, and Clive was unseated. 

Ejected from Parliament and straitened in his 
means, he naturally began to look again towards 
India. The Company and the governmént were 
eager to avail themselves of his services. A treaty 
favourable to England had indeed been concluded in 
the Carnatic. Dupleix had been superseded, and 
had returned with the wreck of his immense “fortune 
to Europe, where calumny and chicanery soon hunted 
him to hisgrave. But many signs indicated that:a 
war between France and Great Britain was at 
hand; and it was therefore thought desirable to 
send an able commander to the Company’s settlements 
i India. The Directors appointed Clive governor of 
Fort St. David. The king gave him the conimis- 
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sion of a lieutenant-colonel in the British Army, 
and in 1755 he again sailed for Asia. a. 

The first service on which he was employed after 
his return to the Hast was the reduction of the strong- 
hold of Gheriah. This fortress, built on a craggy 
promontory, and almost surrounded by the ocean, was 
the den of a pirate named Angria, whose barks liad 
long been the terror of the Arabian Gulf. Admiral 
Watson, who commanded the English squadron in 
the Eastern seas, burned Angria’s fleet, while Clive 
attacked the fastness by land. ‘he place soon fell, 
and a booty of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling was divided among the conquerors. 

After this exploit, Clive proceeded to his govern- 
ment of Fort St. David. Before he had been there 
two months, he received intelligence which called 
forth all the energy of his bold and active mid. 

Of the provinces which had been subject to the 
House of Tamerlane, the wealthiest was Bengal. No 


‘for agriculture and commerce. ‘The Ganges, rushing 
through a hundred channels to the sea, has formed a 
vast plain of rich mould which, even under _the 
tropical sky, rivals the verdare of an English April. 
The rice-fields yield an increase such as is elsewhere 
unknown. Spices, sugar, vegetable oils, are produced 
with similar exuberance. The rivers afford an inex- 

wustible supply of fish. The. desolate islands along 
tthe sea-coast, overgrown by noxious vegetation, and 
swarming with deer and tigers, supply the cultivated 
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districts with abundance of salt. The great stream . 
which fertilises the soil is, at the same time, the chief 
highway of Eastern commerce. On its banks, and 
on those of its tributary waters, are the wealthiest 
5 marts, the most splendid capitals, and the most sacred 
shrines of India, The tyranny of man had for ages 
struggled in vain against the ‘overflowing bounty of 
nature. In spite of the Mussalman despat, and of the 
Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was known through the 
10 East as the garden of Eden, as the rich kingdom. 
Its population multiplied exceedingly. Other pro- 
vinces were nourished from the overflowing of ‘its 
granaries ; and the ladies of London and Paris were 
clothed in the delicate produce of its looms, The 
15 rate-by whom this rich tract was peopled, enervated 
by a soft climate and accustomed to peaceful ayoca- 
tions, bore the same relation to other Asiatics which 
tho Asiaties generally bear to the bold -and energetic 
children of Europe. The Castilians have & proverb, 
“90 that in Valencia the earth is water and the men 
women ; and the deseription is at least equally appli- 
cable to.the vast plain of the Lower Ganges. ‘What- 
ever the Bengalee does, he ‘does languidly: . His 
favourite pursuits are sedentary. He shrinks from, 
25 bodily exertion ; aud, though voluble in dispute, and 
singularly pertinacious in the war ‘of ‘chicane, ‘he 
seldom engages in a personal conflict, and ‘svarcely 
ever enlists asa soldier. We doubt whether there bes 
hundred genuine Bengalees in the whole army of the} 

30 East India Company. There never; perhapsyexis 
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® people so throughly fitted by nature and by. habit 
for a foreign yoke, ! 

The great commercial companies of Europe had 
long possessed factories in Bengal. The French 
were settled, as they still are, at Chandernagore on 
the Hooghly. Lower down the stream, the English 
had built Fort William. A church and ample ware~ 
houses rose in the vicinity? A row of spacious houses, 
belonging to the chief factors of the East India 
Company, lined the banks of the river; and in the 
neighbourhood had sprung up a lange and busy 
native town, where some Hindn merchants of great 
opulence had fixed their abode. But the tract now 
covered by the palaces of Chowringhee contained 
only afew miserable huts thatched with straw. A 
jungle, abandoned to waterfowl and alligators, 
covered the site of the present Citadel, and the 
Course,..which is now daily crowded at sunset with 
the gaya equipages of Calcutta. For the: ground 


on which the settlement stood, the English, like ether . 


great landholders, paid rent to the government; and 


they were, like other great landholders, permitted | 


to exercise a certain jurisdiction within their domain. 

The great provincé of Bengal, together with Orissa 
and Bahar, had long been governed by a Vieeroy, 
whom the English called Aliverdy Khan,.and whe, 
like the other viceroys of the Mogul, had. become 
virtually independent. He died in 1756, and the 
sovereignty descended to his grandson, a youth under 
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twenty, who bore the. name of Surajah Dowlah. 80 
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Oriental despots are perhaps the worst class of human 
beings ; and this unhappy boy was one of the worst 
specimens of his class. His understanding was 
naturally feeble, and his temper naturally unamiable. 
His education had been such as would have enervatéd 
even a vigorous intellect and perverted even a, 
generous disposition. He was unreasonable, because 
nobody ever dared to reasdn with him ;‘and selfish, 
because he had never been made to feel himself de- 
pendent on the good will of others. Early debau- 
chery had unnerved his body and his mind. He 
indulged immoderately in the use of ardent,spirits, 
which inflamed ‘his weak brain almost to madness. 
His chosen companions were flatterers, sprung from 
the dregs of the people, and recommended by no- 
thing but buffoonery and servility. It is said that he 
had | at that last stage of human depravity, 
when cruelty becomes pleasing for its own. sake, 
when the sight of pain as pain, where no adgéhtage is 
to be gained, no offence punished, no danger avert- 
ed, is an agreeable excitement. It had éarly been 
his amusement to torture beasts and birds; and, 
when he grew up, he enjoyed with still keener relisk 
the misery. of his fellow-creatures. 

From-a child Surajah Dowlah had hated the: kagg- 
lish. It was lis whim to do so; and his whims were 
never opposed. He had also formed a very exag- 
gerated notion of the wealth which might be ob+ 
tained by plundering them; and his feeble.and 
uncultivated mind was incapable of perceiving that 
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the riches of. Calcutta, had they been even greater 
than he imagined, would not compensate him for 
what he must lose, if the European trade, of which 
Bengal was a chief seat, should be driven by his 
violence to some other.quarter.  Pretexts for a quar- 
rel were readily found. The English, in expectation 
of a war with France, had begun to fortify their set+ 
tlement without a special permission from the Nabob. 
A rich native, whom he longed to plunder, had taken 
refuge at Calcutta, and had not been delivered up. 
On such grounds as these Surajah Dowlah marched 
with a great army against Fort William. 

The servants of the Company at Madras had been 
forced by Dupleix to become statesmen and soldiers. 
Those in Bengal were still mere traders, and were 
terrified and bewildered by the approaching danger. 
The govervor, who had heard much of Surajah 

cruelty, was frightened out of his wits, 
§omped into a boat, and took refuge in the nearest 
‘ship. The military commandant thought that he 
’ could not do better than follow so good an example. 
The fort was taken after a feeble resistance ; and 
great numbers of the English fell into the hands of 
‘the conquerors. The Nabob seated himself with 
regal pomp in the principal hall of the factory, and 
ordered Mr. Holwell, the first in rank among the 
prisoners, to be brought before him. He abused the 
insolence of the English, and grumbled at the-small- 
ness of the treasure which he had found; but pro- 
mised to spare their lives, and retired to rést. 
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Then was committed that great crime, memorable 
for its singular atrocity, memorable ‘for the tremen- 
dous retribution by which it’ was followed. The Eng- 
lish captives. were left at the mercy of the guards, 
and the guards determined to secure them for the 
night in the prison of the garrison, a chamber known 
by the fearful name of the Black Hole. Even fora 
single European malefactor, that dungeon would, in 
such a climate, have been too close and narrow. The 
10 space was only twenty feet square. The air-holes were 

small and obstructed. It was the summer solstice, the 
season when the fierce heat of Bengal can scarcely 
be rendered tolerable to natives of England by lofty 
halls and the coustant waving of fans. ‘The number 
15 ofthe prisoners was one hundred and forty-six. When 
they were ordered to enter the cell, they imagined 
that the soldiers were joking ; and, being in high 
spirits on account of the promise of the Nabob 
their lives, they laughed-and jested at the absurdigg 
20 of the notion. They soon discovered their mistake, 
They expostulated ; they entreated ; but in vain. The 
guards threatened to cut down ail who hesitated. 
The captives were driven into the cell at the pomt of 
the sword,,.gnd the door was instantly shut an@ locked 
upon them. : 

Nothing in history or fiction—not even the story 
which Ugolino told in the sea of everlasting ice, after 
he had wiped his bloody lips onthe scalp of his mur- 
derer—approaches the horrors which were recounted 
30 by the fow survivors of that night. They cried for 
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mercy. They strove to burst the door. Holwell, who, 
,even in that extremity, retained some presence of mind, 
offered large bribes to the jailers. But the answer 
was that nothing could be done without.the Nabob’s 


orders, that the Nabob was asleep, and that he- 


would be angry if arlybody awoke him. Then the 
prisoners: went mad with despair. They trampled 
each other down, fought for the places at the win- 
dows, fought for the pittance of water with which the 
cruel mercy of the murderers mocked their agonieg, 
raved, prayed, blasphemed, implored the guards to 
fire among them. ‘I'he jailers, in the meantime, held 
lights.to the bars, and shouted with laughter at the 
- frantic struggles of their victims. At length the 
tumult died away in low gasps and moanings. The 
day broke. The Nabob had slept off his debauch, 
and permitted the door to be opened, But it 
was some time before the soldiers could make a 
fane for the survivors, by piling up on each side the 
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10 


heaps of corpses on which the burning climate had 20 


already begun to do its loathsome work. When at 
length a passage was made, twenty-three ghastly 
figures, such as their own mothers. would not have 
known, staggered one by one out of the chaynel-house. 
A pit was instantly dug. The dead bodies, a bun- 
dred and twenty-three in. number, were flung into it 
promiscuously, and covered up. 

But these things, which, after the lapse of more 
than: eighty years, cannot be told or read without 
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horror, awakened neither remorse nor pity in the 30 
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bosom of the savage Nabob. He inflicted no punish- 
ment on the murderers, He showed no ‘tenderness 
to the survivors. Some of them, indeed, from whom 
nothing was to be got, were suffered to.depart ; but 
those from whom it was thought that anything:could 
be extorted, were treated with execrable cruelty. 
Holwell, unable to walk, was carried before the ty- 
rant, who reproached him, threatened him, and sent 
him up the country in irons, together with some other 
gentlemen who were suspected of knowing more than 
they chose to tell about the treasures of the Company. 
These persons, still bowed down by the sufferings of 
that great agony, were lodged in miserable sheds, 
and fed’bnly with grain and water, till at length the - 
intercessions of the female relations of the Nabob 
procured their release. -One Englishwoman had sur- 
vived that night. She was placed in the harem of 
the Prince at Moorshedabad. 

Surajah Dowlah, in the meantime, sent letters toF 
his nominal sovereign at Delhi, describing the late 
conquest in the most pompous language. He placéd 
a garrison in Fort William, forbade any Englishman 
to dwell iu the neighbourhood, and directed that, in 
memory of his great actions, Calcutta should thence- 
forward be called Alinagore, that is to say, the Port 
of God. 

In August the news of the fall of Calcutta reached 
Madras, and excited the fiercest and bitterest resent- 
ment. The cry of the whole settlement was for venge- 
ance. Within forty-eight honrs after the arrival of 
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the intelligence, it was determined that an expedition 
should be sent to the Hooghly, and that Clive should 
be at the head of the land forces. The naval arma- 
ment was under the command of Admiral Watson. 
‘Nine hundred English infantry, fine troops and full 
of spirit, and fifteen hundred Sepoys, composed the 
army which sailed to punish a Prince who had more 
subjects and larger revenues than the King of Prussia, 
or the Empress Maria Theresa. In October the ex- 
_pedition sailed ; but it had to make its way against 
adverse winds, and did not reach Bengal till December. 
The Nabob was revelling in fancied security at 
Moorshedabad. He was so profoundly ignorant of 
the state of foreign countries, that he oftenused te 
.Say that there were not ten thousand men in. all 
Europe ; and it had never occurred to him as possi- 
ble, that the English would dare to invade his domi- 
nions. But, though undisturbed by any fear of their 
military power, he began to miss them greatly. His 
revenues fell off; and his ministers succeeded in 
making him understand that a ruler may sometimes 
‘find it more profitable to protect traders in the open 
enjoyment of their gains, than to put them to the 
torture for the purpose of discovering hidden chests 
of gold and jewels. He was already disposed to per- 
_ mit the Company to resume its mercantile operations 
in his country, when he received the news that-an 
English armament was in the Hooghly. He instantly 
ordered all his troops to assemble at Moorshedabad, 

and marched towards Calcutta, ; 
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Clive had commenced operations with his usnal 
vigour. He took Budgebudge, routed the garrison 
of Fort William, recovered: Calcutta, stormed and 
sacked Hooghly. The Nabob, already disposed to 
make“some concessions to the English, was confirmed. 
in his pacific disposition by these proofs of their pewer 
and spirit. He. accordingly made overtures: to the 
chiefs of the invading armament, and. offered to 
restore the factory, and to give competisation to those: 
10 whom he had despoiled. 

Clive’s profession was war ; and he-felt that fare: 
was something discreditable in an accommodation 
with Surajah Dowlah. But his power was limited. 
A committee, chiefly composed of servants of the 

15 Oompany who had fled from Calcutta, had the princi- 
* pal direction of affairs ; and these persons were eager 
to be restored to their posts and compensated for 
their losses. The government of Madras, apprised: 
that war had commenced in Europe, and apprehen~ 
20 sive of an attack from the French, became impatient 
for the return of the armament: ‘The promises of the 
Nabob were large, the chances of a” contest doubtful; 
and Clive consented to treat, though he expressed’ 
his regret that things should not be concluded-in so 

; glorious a manner as he could have wished. 

With this negotiation commences a new chapter in 
the life of Clive. Hitherto he had been. merely @ 
soldier, carrying into effect, with eminent ability and 
valour, the plans. of others. Henceforth he is to be- 

30 chiefly regarded as a statesman;end his military 
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movements are to. be considered as subordinate to 
his political designs. That in his new capagity he 
displayed great talents, and obtained great success, 

is undeniable. But it is also undeniable, that the 
transactions in which he now began to take a part, 5 
“have left a stain on his moral character. 

We can by no means agree with Sir John Malcolm, 
who is obstinately resolved to see nothing but honour 
and integrity in the conduct of his hero. But we can 
as little agree with Mr. Mill, who has gone so far 10. 
as to say that Clive was a wan ‘to whom deception, 

-when it suited his purpose, never cost a pang.’ Clive 
‘seems to us to have been constitutionally the very 
Opposite of a knave, bold even: to temerity, sincere 
even to indiscretion, hearty in friendship, open in 15 
‘enmity. Neither in his private life, nor in those 
parts of his public life in which he had to do with 
his countrymen, do we find any signs of a propensity 
to cunning. On the contrary, in all the disputes in 
which he ‘was engaged as an Englishman against 20- 
Englishmen—from his boxing-matches at school to 
the stormy altercations at the India House and in 
Parliament, amidst which his later years were passed 
—his very faults were those of a high and magnani- 
nous spirit, The truth seems to have been that he 25 
onsidered Oriental politics as a game in which no- 
hing was unfair. He knew that the standard of 
norality among the natives of India differed widely. 
rom that established in England. He knew that he 
id to deal with men destitute of what in Burope is 30: 
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called honour—with men who would give any pro- 
mise wjthout hesitation, and break any promise with- 
out shame—with men who would unscrupulously 
employ corruption, perjury, forgery, to compass their 
ends. His letters show that the great difference be- 
tween Asiatic and European morality was constantly 
in his thoughts. He seems to have imagined, most 
erroneously in our opinion, that he could effect no- 
thing against such adversaries, if he was content to! 
10 be bound by ties from which they were free—if he 
went on telling truth, and hearing none—if he ful- 
filled, to his own hurt, all his engagements with con- , 
federates who never kept an engagement that was 
not to their advantage. Accordingly, this man, in 
ali the other parts of his life an honourable English 
gentleman and soldier, was no sooner matched against’ 
an Indian intriguer, than he became himself an In- 
dian intriguer, and descended, without scruple, to 
falsehood, to hypocritical caresses, to the substitution, 
20 of documents, and to the counterfeiting of hands. 
The negotiations between the English and the 
Nabob were carried on chiefly by two agents, Mr,- 
Watts, a servant of the Company, and a Bengalee of 
the name of Omichund. This Omichund had been 
25 one of the wealthiest native merchants resident at 
Calcutta, and had sustained great losses in conse-" 
quence of the Nabob’s expedition against that. place. 
In the course of his commercial transactions, he had 
seen much of the English, and was peculiarly quali- 
30 fied to serve as a medium of communication between 
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them and a native court. He possessed great in- 
fluence with his own race, and had in large measure 
the Hindu talents, quick observation, tact, dexterity, 
perseverance, and the Hindu vices, servility, greedi- 
ness, and treachery. 5 
The Nabob behaved with all the faithlessness of 
an Indian statesman, and all the levity of a boy 
whose mind had been enfeebled by power and self- 
indulgence. He promised, retracted, hesitated, evad- 
ed. At one time he advanced with his army in a 10 
threatening manner towards Calcutta ; but when he 
saw the resolute front which the English presented, he 
fell back in alarm, and consented to make peace with 
thom on their own terms. ’'The treaty was no sooner 
concluded than he formed new designs against them. Bos) 
He intrigued with the French authorities at Chander- 
nagore. He invited Bussy to march from the Deccan 
to the Hooghly, and to drive the English out of Bengal. 
All this was well known to Clive and Watson. They 
determined accordingly to strike a decisive blow, 20 
and to attack Chandernagore, before the force there 
could be strengthened by new arrivals, either from 
the south of India or from Europe. Watson directed 
the expedition by water, Clive by land. The success 
of the combined movements was rapid and com. 25 
plete. The fort, the garrison, the artillery, the mili- 
tary stores, all fell into the hands of the English, 
Nearly five hundred European troops were among 
the prisoners. thee a0 
The Nabob had feared and hated the English, even 30 
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while he was still able to oppose to them their 
French rivals. The. French were now vanquished ; 
and he began to regard the English with still greater 
fear and still greater hatred. His weak and unprin- 
cipled mind oscillated between servility and inso- 
lence. One day he sent a large sum to Caldutta, 
as part of the compensation due for the wrongs 
which he had committed. The next day he sent 
a present of jewels to Bussy, exhorting that distin- 
-guished officer to hasten to protect Bengal ‘ against 
Clive, the daring in war, on whom,’-says his Highness, 
‘may all bad fortune attend.’ He ordered his army 
to march against the English. He countermanded 
his orders. He tore Clive’s letters. He then sent 
answers in the most florid language of compliment. 
He ordered Watts out of his presence, and threatened 
to impale him. He again sent for him, end begged 
pardon for his intemperance. In the meantime, his 
wretched maladministration, his folly, his dissolute 
manners, and his love of the lowest company, had dis- 
gusted all classes of his subjects—soldiers, traders, 
civil functionaries, the proud and ostentatious Moham- 
miedans, the timid, supple, and parsimonious Hindus. 
A. formidable. confederacy was formed against him, 
in which were included Roydullub, the minister of fin- 
ance; Meer Jaffier, the principal commander of the 
troops ; and Jugget Seit, the richest banker in India. 
The plot was confided to the English agents, and a 
communication was opened between the malcontents 
at Moorshedabad and the committee’#t Caleutte: — 
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In the committee there was much hesitation; but 
Clive’s voice was given in favour of the conspirators, 
and his vigour and firmness bore down all opposition. 

It was determined that the English should lend their 
powerful assistance to depose Surajah Dowlah, and 5 
to place Meer Jaffier on the. throne of Bengal. In 
return, Meer Jafiier promised ample compensation to 
the Company and its servants, and a liberal doaative 

to the army, the navy, and the committee. The 
odious vices of Surajah Dowlah, the wrongs which 10 
the English had suffered at his hands, the dangers 

to which our trade must have been exposed had he 
continued to reign, appear to us fully to justify the 
resolution of deposing him. But nothing can justify 
the dissimulation which Clive stooped to practise, He 25 
wrote to Surajah Dowlah in terms so affectionate 
that they fora time lulled that weak prinee to perfect 
security. The same courier who carried this ‘ sooth-* 
ing letter,’ as Clive calls it, to the Nabob, carried to 
Mr. Watts a letter in the following terms : ‘ Tell Meer 20 
Jaffier to fear nothing. I will jom him with five 
thousand men who never turned their backs. Assgre 
him I will march night and day to his assistance, and 
stand by him as long as I have a man left.’ 

It was impossible that a plot which: had so many 25 
ramifications should long remain entirely :conceated . 
Enough reached the ears of the Nabob to arouse his 
suspicions. But he was soon quieted by the fictions 
and artifices which the inventive genius of Omichund 
produced with miraculous readiness, All was going 60 
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well; the plot was nearly ripe; when Clive.learned 
that Omichund was. likely to play false. The artful 
Bengalee had been promised a liberal compensation 
for all that he had lost at Calcutta. But this would 
not satisfy him. His services had been great. He 
held the thread of the whole intrigue. By one word 
breathed in the ear of Surajah Dowlah, he could undo 
all that hehad done. The lives of Watts, of Meer Jaffier, 
of all the conspirators, were at his mercy; and he 
determined to take advantage of his situation and to 
make his own terms. He demanded three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling as the price of his secrecy 


and of his assistance. The committee, incensed by 


the treachery and appalled by the danger, knew not 
what course totake. But Clive was more than Omi- 
chund’s match in Omichund’s own arts. The man, 
he said, was a villain. Any artifice which would 
defeat such knavery was justifiable. The best. course 
would be to promise what was asked. Omichund 
would soon be at their mercy; and then they might 
punish him by withholding from him, not only the 
bribe which he now demanded, but also the compen- 
sation which all the other sufferers of Calcutta were to 
receive. 

His advice was taken. But how was the wary and 
sagacious Hindu to be deceived ? He had demanded 
that an article touching his claims shouldbe inserted 
inthe treaty between Meer Jaffierand the English, and 
he would not be satisfied unless he saw it with his 


30 own eyes. Clive had an expedient ready.. Two 
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treaties were drawn up, one on white paper, the other 
on red-—the former real, the latter fictitious. In the 
former, Omichund’s name was not mentioned; the 
latter, which was to be shown to him, contained a 
stipulation in his favour. 

But another difficulty arose. Admiral Watson had 
scruples about signing the red treaty. Omichund’s 
vigilance and acuteness were such that the absence 
of so important a name would probably awaken his 
suspicions. But Clive was not a man to do anything 
by halves. We almost blush to write it. He forged 
Admiral Watson’s name. 

Allwas now ready for action. Mr, Watts fled 
secretly from Moorshedabad. Clive put his troops 
in motion, and wrote to the Nabob in a tone very 
different from that of his previous letters. He -set 
forth all the wrongs which the British had suffered, 
offered to submit the points in dispute to the arbitra- 
tion of Meer Jaffier, and concluded by announcing 
that, as the rains were about to set in, he and ‘his 
men would do themselves the honour of -waiting-on 
his Highness for an answer. 

Surajah Dowlah instantly assembled his whole 
force, and marched to encounter the English. It had 
been agreed that Meer Jaffier should separate him- 
self from the Nabob, and carry over his division to 
Clive. But, as the decisive moment approached, the 
fears of the conspirator overpowered his ambition. 
Clive had advanced to Cossimbazar ; the Nabob lay 
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with a mighty power a few miles off at Plassey ; and 30 
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still Meer Jaffier delayed to fulfil his engagements, 
and returned evasive answers to the earnest remon- 
etrances of the English general. . 
Clive was in a painfully anxious situation, He 
could place no confidence in the sincerity or in.the 
courage of his confederate ; and, whatever confidence 
he might place in his own military talents, and.in the 
valour and discipline of his troops, it was no light 
thing to engage an army twenty times as numerous 
as his own. Before him lay a river over which it 
was easy to advance, but over which, if things went 
ill, not one of his little band would ever return. On 
this occasion for the first and for the last time, his 
dauntless spirit, during a few hours, shrank from the 
fearful responsibility of making a decision. He called 
a council of war. The majority pronounced against 


. fighting ; and Clive declared his concurrence with 


20 


a6 


the majority. Long afterwards, he said that he had 
never called but one council of war, and that, if he 
had taken the advice of that council, the British would 
never have been masters of Bengal. But scarcely 
had the meeting broken up when he was himself 
again. He retired alone under the shade of some 
trees, and passed near an hour there in thought. He 
eame back determined to put everything to the 
hazard, and gave orders that all should be in readi- 
ness for passing the-river on the morrow. 

The river was passed; and at thecclose of a toil. 
some day’s march, the army, long after sunsat,. batik 


&© up its quarters.in a.grove of mango-tages negae lamey, 
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within a'mile of the enemy. Clive was unable to 
sleep; he heard, through the whole night, the sound 

of drums and cymbals from the vast camp of the 
Nabob. It is not strange that even kis stout heart 
should now .and then have sunk, when he reflected 5 
against what odds, and for what a prize, he was in a 
few hours to contend. 

Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah more peaceful. 
is mind, at once weak and stormy, was distracted 
by wild and horrible apprehensions. Appalled by 16 
the greatness and nearness of the crisis, distrusting 
his captains, dreading every one who approached him, 
dreading to be left alone, he sat gloomily in his tent, 
haunted, a Greek poet would have said, by the furies 
of those who had cursed him with their last breath in 1} 
the Black Hole. 

The day broke, the day which was to decide the’ 
fate of India. At sunrise the army of the Nabob, 
pouring through many openings from the camp, began 
to move towards the grove where the English lay. 26 
Forty thousand infantry, armed with firelocks, pikes, 
swords, bowsand arrows, covered theplgin. They were 
accompanied by fifty pieces of ordnance of the largest 
size, each tugged by a long team of white oxen,.and 
each pushed'on from behind by an elephant. Some 2% 
smaller guns, under the direction of a few French 
auxiliaries, were perhaps more formidable. The cav- - 
aly were fifteen thousand, drawn, not from the effem- 

jitnte population. of Bengal, but from the bolder, 
* poe wHitth inhddiits the northern provinces; and the S® 
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practised eye of Clive could perceive that both the 
men and the horses were more powerful than those 
of the Carnatic. The force which he had to oppose 
to this great thultitude consisted of only three thou- 
sand men. But of these nearly a thousand were Eng- 
lish; and all were led by English officers, and trained 
in the English discipline. Conspicuous in the ranks 
of the little army were the men of the 39th Regi- 
ment, which still bears on its colours, amidst many 
honourable additions won under Wellington in Spain 
and Gascony, the name of Plassey, and the proud 
motto, Primus in Indis. 

The battle commenced with a cannonade in which 
the artillery of the Nabob did scarcely any execution, 
while the few field-pieces of the English produced 
great effect. Several of the most distinguished offi- 
cers in Surajah Dowlah’s service fell. Disorder be- 
gan to spread through his ranks. His own terror 
increased every moment. One of the conspirators 
urged on him the expediency of retreating. The in- 
sidious advice, agreeing as it did with what his own 
terrors suggested, was readily received. He ordered 
the army to fall back, and this order decided his fate. 
Clive snatched the moment, and ordered his troops 
to advance. The confused and dispirited multitude 
gave way before the onset of disciplined valour. No 
mob attacked by regular soldiers was ever more com- 
pletely routed. The little band of Frenchmen, who 
alone ventured to confront the English, were swept . 


30. down the stream of fugitives. In an hour tPé.forces : 
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of Surajah Dowlah were dispersed, never to reas- 
semble. Only five hundred of the vanquished were 
slain. But their camp, their guns, their baggage, 
innumerable wagons, innumerable cattle, remaii ed 
in the power of the conquerors. With the loss‘ef 
twenty-two soldiers killed and fifty wounded, Clive 
had scattered an army of nearly sixty thousand men, 
and subdued an empire larger and more populous than 
Great Britain. 

Meer Jaffier had given no assistance to the English 
during the action. But as soon as he saw that the 
fate of the day was decided, he drew off his division 
of the army, and, when the battle was over, sent his 
congratulations to his ally. The next day he repaired 
to the English quarters, not a little uneasy as to the 
reception which awaited him there. He gave evident 
signs of alarm when a guard was drawn out to receive 
him with the honours due to his rank. But his 
apprehensions were speedily removed. Clive came 
forward to meet him, embraced him, saluted him as 
Nabob of the three great provinces of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, listened graciously to his apologies, and 
advised him to march without delay to Moorshedabad. 

Surajah Dowlah had fled from the field of battle 
with all the speed with which a fleet camel could 
carry him, and arrived at Japorshedabad in little more 
than twenty-four hours. There he called his coun- 
cillors round him. The wisest advised him to put 
himself into the hands of the English, from whom 
he §ad nothing worse to fear thah deposition 
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and confinement. But he attributed this suggestion 

to treachery. Others urged him to try the chance of 
waragain. Heapproved the advice, and issued orders 
acderdingly. But he wanted spirit to adhere even 

5 during one day to a manly resolution. He learned 
that Meer Jaffier had arrived ; and his terrors became 
insupportable. Disguised in a mean dress, with a 
casket of jewels in his hand, he let himself down at 
night from a window of his palace, and accompanied 

10 by only two attendants, embarked on the river for 
Patna. 
In av few days Clive arrived at Moorshedabad, 
escorted by two hundred English soldiers and three 
hundred sepoys. For his residence had been assigned 
a palace, which was surrounded by a garden so 
spacious that all the troops who accompanied him 
could conveniently encamp within it. The ceremony 
of the installation of Meer Jaffier was instantly per- 
formed. Clive led the new Nabob to the seat of 
20 honour, placed him on it, presented to him, after the 
immemorial fashion of the Hast, an offering of gold, 
and then, turning to the natives who filled the hall, 
congratulated them on the good-fortune which had 
freed them from a tyrant. He was compelled gn this 
occasion to use the services of an interpreter ; for it 
is remarkable that, longgps he resided in India, 
intimately acquainted as he was with Indian politics 
and the Indian character, and adored as he was by 
his Indian soldiery, he never learned to express 
30 himself with facility in any Indian language ; ang he 
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is said to have been sometimes under the necessity of 
employing the smattering of Portuguese which he 
had acquired, when @ Jad, in Brazil. 
The new sovereign was now called upon to fulfil 
the engagements into which he had entered with his 
_ allies. A conference was held at the house of Jugget 
Seit, the great banker, for the purpose of making the 
necessary arrangements. Omichund came thither, 
fully believing himself to stand high in the favour of 
Clive, who, with dissimulation surpassing even the 
digsimulation of Bengal, had up to that day treated 
him with undiminished kindness. The white treaty 
‘ was produced and read. Clive then turned to Mr. Craf- 
ton, one of the servants of the Company, and said in 
English : ‘It is now time to undeceive Omichund.’ 
‘Omichund,’ said Mr. Crafton in Hindustanee, ‘ the red. 
treaty is atake-in. You are to have nothing.’ Omi- 
chund fell back insensible into the arms of his attend- 
$Buts. He revived; but his mind was irreparably ruined. 
Clive, who, though unscrupulous in his dealings with 
Indian politicians, was not inhuman, seems to have 
been touched. He saw Omichund a few days later, 
spoke to him kindly, advised him to make a pilgrim- 
age to one of the great temples of India, in the hope 
that change of scene might restore his health, and 
was even disposed, notwithstanding all that had pass- 
ed, again to employ his talents in the public service. 
But, from the moment of that sudden shock, the un- 
abappy man sank gradually into idiocy. He, who had 
formerly been distinguished by the strength of his un- 
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derstanding and the simplicity of his habits, now 
squandered the remains of his fortune on childish 
trinkets, and loved to exhibit himself dressed in rich 
garments, and hung with precious stones. In this 
abject state he languished a few months, and then 


died. 
We should not think it necessary to ‘offer any 


remarks for the purpose of directing the judgment of 
our readers with respect to this transaction, had not 
Sir John Malcolm undertaken to defend it in all its 
parts. He regrets, indeed, that it was necessary to 
employ means so liable to abuse as forgery ; but 
he will not admit that any blame attaches to those 
who deceived the deceiver. He thinks that the Eng- 
lish were not bound to keep faith with one who kept 
no faith with them, and that, if they had fulfilled 
their engagements with the wily Bengalee, so signa} 
an example of successful treason would have pro: 
duced a crowd of imitators. Now, we will not dit 
cuss this point on any rigid principles of morality. 
Indeed, it is quite unnecessary to do so ; for, looking 
at the question as a question of expediency in the 
lowest sense of the word, and using no arguments’ 
but such as Machiavelli might have employed in his 


5 conferences with Borgia, we are convinced that 


Clive was altogether in the wrong, and that he com-' 
mited, not merely a crime, but a blunder. That 
honesty is the best policy, is a» maxim which we 
firmly believe to be generally correct, even with, 
respect to the temporal interests of individuals ; but, 
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with respect to societies, the rule is subject to still 
fewer exceptions, and that, for this reason, that the 
life of societies is longer than the life of individuals. 
It is possible to mention men who have owed great 
worldly prosperity to'breaches of private faith. But 
we doubt whether it be possible to mention a state 
which has on the whole been a gainer by a breach of 
public faith. The entire history of British India is 
an illustration of this great truth, that it is not pru- 
dent to oppose perfidy to perfidy—that the most 
efficient weapon with which men can encounter false- 
hood is truth. During a long course of years, the 
English rulers of India, surrounded by allies and 
enemies whom no engagement could bind, have 
generally acted with sincerity and uprightness ; and 
the event has proved that sincerity and uprightness 
are wisdom. English valour and English intelli- 
gence have done less to extend and to preserve our 
Oriental empire than English veracity. All that we 
could have gained by imitating the doublings, the 
evasions, the fictions, the perjuries which have been 
employed against us, is as nothing, when compared 
with what we have gained by being the one power 
in India, on whose word reliance can be placed. No 
oath which superstition can devise, no hostage how- 
ever precious, inspires a hundredth part of the con- 
fidence which is produced by the ‘yea, yea’ and 
‘nay, nay’ of a British envoy. No fastness, how- 
ever strong by art or nature, gives to its inmates a 
security like that enjoyed by the chief who, passing 
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through the territories of powerful and deadly 
enemies, is armed with the British guarantee. The 
mightiest princes of the East can scarcely, by the 
offer of enormous usury, draw forth any portion of 
5 the wealth which is concealed under the hearths of 
their subjects. The British government offers little 
more than four per cent., and avarice hastens to 
bring forth tens of millions of rupees from its most 
secret repositories. A hostile monarch may promise 
10 mountains of gold to our sepoys, on condition that 
they will desert the standard of the Company. The 
Company promises only a moderate pension after a 
long service. But every sepoy knows that the pro- 
mise of the Company will be kept; he knows that if 
15 he lives a hundred years his rice and salt are as 
secure as the salary of the Governor-General: and 
he knows that there is not another state in India 
which would not, in spite of the most solemn vows, 
leave him to die of hunger ina ditch as soon as he had 
20 ceased to be useful. The greatest advantage which 
a government can possess is to be the one trust- 
worthy government in the midst of governments 
which nobody can trust. This advantage we enjoy 
in Asia. Had we acted during the last two genera- 
25 tions on the principles which Sir John Malcolm ap- 
pears to have considered as sound—had we, as often 
as we had to deal with people like Omichund, retaliated 
by lying, and forging, and breaking faith, after their 
fashion—it is our firm belief that no courage or capa- 

80 city could have upheld our empire. 
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Sir John Malcolm admits that Clive’s breach of 
faith could be justified only by the strongest neces- 
sity. As we think that breach of faith not only un- 
necessary, but most inexpedient, we need hardly say 
that we condemn it most severely. 

Omichund was not the only victim of the revolu- 
tion. Surajah Dowlah was taken a few days after his 
flight, and was brought before Meer Jaffier. There 
he flung himself on the ground in convulsions of fear, 
and with tears and loud cries implored the mercy 
which he had never shown. Meer Jaffier hesitated ; 
but his son Meeran, a youth of seventeen, who in 
feebleness of brain and savageness of nature greatly 
resembled the wretched captive, was implacable. 
Surajah Dowlah was led into secret chamber, to 
which in a short time the ministers of death were 
sent. In this act the English bore no part; and 
Meer Jaffier understood so much of their feelings, 
“hat he thought it necessary to apologise to them 

having avenged them on their most malignant 
emy. 

The shower of wealth now fell copiously on the 

mpany and its servants. A sum of eight hun- 

1 thousand pounds sterling, in coined silver, was 
‘own the river from Moorshedabad to Fort 
The fleet which conveyed this treasure 

:d of more than a hundred boats, and per- 

i its triumphal voyage with flags flying and 
2 playing. Calcutta, which but a few months 


15 


before had been desolate, was now more prosperous 30 
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than ever. Trade revived; and the signs of affluence 
appeared in every English house. As to Clive, there 
was no limit to his acquisitions but his own moder- 
ation. The treasury of Bengal was thrown open to 

5 him. There were piled up, after the usage of Indian 
princes, immense masses of coin, among which might 
not seldom be detected the florins and byzants with 
which, before any European ship had turned the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Venetians purchased the 
stuffs and spices of the Hast. Clive walked between 
heaps of gold and silver, crowned with rubies and 
diamonds, and was at liberty to help himself. He 
accepted between two and three hundred thousand 
pounds. 

5 Thepecuniary transactions between Meer Jaffier 
and Clive were sixteen years later condemned by the 
public voice, and severely criticised in Parliament. 
They are vehemently defended by Sir John Malcolm. 
The accusers of the victorious general represer* 
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20 his gains as the wages of corruption, or as plu 
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extorted at the point of the sword from a-hel 
ally. The biographer, on the other hand, consi 
these great acquisitions as free gifts, honourable ¢ 

to the donor and to the receiver, and compares 

to the rewards bestowed by foreign powers ~ 
borough, on Nelson, and on Wellington 

always, he says, been customary in the Eas 

and receive presents ; and there was, as yet, 

of Parliament positively prohibiting English fu... 

0 aries in India from profiting by this Asiatic usag 
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This reasoning, we own, does not quite satisfy us. 
We.fully. acquit Clive of selling the interests of his 
employers or his country ; but we cannot acquit him 
of having done what, if not in itself evil, was yet of 
evilexample. Nothing is more clear than that a 
general ought to be the servant of his own govern- 
ment, and of no other. It follows that whatever 
rewards he receives for his services oughtto be given 
either by his own government, or with the full know- 
ledge and approbation of his own government. ‘This 
rule ought to be strictly maintained even with respect 
to the merest bauble, with respect to a cross, a medal, 
ora yard of coloured ribbon. But how can any 
government he well served, if those who command 
its forces are at liberty, without its permission, with- 
out its privity, to accept princely fortunes from its 
allies? It is idle to say that there was then no Act of 
Parliament prohibiting the practice of taking presents 
from Asiatic sovereigns. It is not on the Act which 
was passed at a later period for the purpose of pre- 
venting any such taking of presents, but on grounds 
which were valid before that Act was passed—on 
grounds of common law and common sense—that we 
arraign the conduct of Clive. There is no Act that we 
know of, prohibiting the Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs from being in the pay of continental pow- 
ers. But it is not the less true that a Secretary who 
should receive a secret pension from France, would 
grossly violate his duty, and would deserve severe: 
punishment. Sir John Malcolm compares the conduct 
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of Clive with that of the Duke of Wellington. Sup- 
pose—and we beg pardon for putting such a supposi- 
tion even for the sake of argument—that the Duke of 
Wellington had, after the campaign of 1815, and while 
he commanded the army of occupation in France, pri- 
vately accepted two hundred thousand pounds from 
Louis XVIIL., as a mark of gratitude for the great ser- 
vices which his Grace had rendered to the House of 
Bourbon; what would be thought of such a transac- 
tion ? Yet the statute-book no more forbids the taking 
of presents in Europe now than it forbade the taking 
of presents in Asia then. 

-At the same time, it must be admitted that, in 
Clive’s case, there were many extenuating circum- 
stances. He considered himself as the general, not 
of the Crown, but of the Company. The Company 
had, by implication at least, authorised its agents to 
enrich themselves by means of the liberality of the 
native princes, and by other means still more objec- 
tionable. It was hardly to be expected that the 
servant should entertain stricter notions of his duty 
than were entertained by his masters. Though Clive 
did not distinctly acquaint his employers with what 
had taken place, and request their sanction, he did 
not, on the other hand, by studied concealment, show 
that he was conscious of having done wrong. On 
the contrary, he avowed with the greatest openness 
that the Nabob’s bounty had raised him to affluence. 
Lastly, though we think that he ought not in such a 
way to have taken anything, we must admit that he 
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deserves praise for having taken so little. He accept- 
ed twenty lacs of rupees, It would have cost him 
only a word to make the twenty forty. It was a very 
easy exercise of virtue to declaim in England against 
Clive’s rapacity ; but not one in a hundred of his 
accusers would have shown so much self-command 
in the treasury of Moorshedabad. 

Meer Jaffier could be upheld on the throne only by 
the hand which had placed him on it. He was not, 
indeed, a mere boy ; nor had he been so unfortunate 
as to be born in the purple. He was not therefore 
quite so imbecile or quite as depraved as his predeces- 
sor had been. But he had none of the talents or vir- 
tues which his post required ; and his son and heir, 
Meeran, was another Surajah Dowlah. The recent 
revolution had unsettled the minds of men. Many 
chiefs were in open insurrection against the new 
Nabob, The viceroy of the rich and powerful pro- 
vince of Oude, who, like the other viceroys of the 
Mogul, was now in truth an independent sovereign, 
menaced Bengal with invasion. Nothing but the 
talents and authority of Clive could support the tot- 
tering government. While things were in this state, 
s ship arrived with despatches which had been written 
~t the India House before the news of the battle of 
Plassey had reached London. The Directors had 
determined to place the English settlements in Ben- 
gal under a government constituted in the most cum- 
brous and absurd manner ; arid, to make the matter 
worse, no place in the arrangement was assigned to 
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Clive. The persons who were selected to form this 
new government, greatly to their honour, took on 
themselves the responsibility of disobeying these pre- 
posterous orders, and invited Clive to exercise the 
supreme, authority. He consented ; and it soon ap- 
peared that the servants of the Company had only 
anticipated the wishes of their employers. The Direc- 
tors, on receiving news of Clive’s brilliant success, 
instantly appointed him governor of their possessions 
in Bengal, with the highest marks of gratitude and 
esteem. His power was now boundless, and far sur- 
passed even that which Dupleix had attained in the 
south of India. Meer Jaffier regarded him with 
slavish awe. On one occasion, the Nabob spoke with 


5 severity toa native chief of high rank, whose fol- 


lowers had been engaged in a brawl with some of the 
Company’s sepoys. ‘Are you yet to learn,’ he said, 
‘who that Colonel Clive is, and in what station God 
has placed him ? ‘The chief, who, as a famous jester 
and an old friend of Meer Jaffier, could venture to 
take liberties, answered, ‘I affront the Colonel! 1, 
who never get up in the morning without making 
three low bows to his jackass !’ This was hardly an 
exaggeration. Europeans and natives were alike at 
Clive’s fect. The English regarded him as the only 
man who could force Meer Jaffier to keep his engage- 
ments with them. Meer Jaffier regarded him as the 
only man who could protect the new dynasty against 
turbulent subjects and encroaching neighbours. 

It is but justice to say that Clive used his power 
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ably and vigorously for the advantage of his country. 


He sent forth an expedition against. the tract lyingto 
the north of the Carnatic. In this. tract: the French; 
still had the. ascendency ; and it was important to 


dislodge them. The conduct of the enterprise- waar 


intrusted to an officer of the name of Forde, who was 
then little known, but in whom the keen. eye of the 
governor had detected military talents of a’ high 
order. The success of the expedition was rapid and 
splendid. 

While.a considerable part of the army of -Bengal 
was thus engaged ata distance, « new and -formid- 
able danger menaced the western frontier. The 
Great Mogul was a prisoner at Delhi, in the hands of 
a subject, His eldest son, named Shah Alum, destin- 
ed to be the sport, during many years, of adverse 
fortune,.and to be a tool in the hands, first of the 
Mahrattas, and then of the English, had. fled from 
he-palace of his father. His birth was still revered 

India. Some powerful princes, the Nabob of Onde 

sarticular, were inclined to favour him. He found 

y to draw to his standard great numbers of the 

y adventurers with whom every part of the 

% y swarmed, An army of forty thousand men, 

of ¥ .ous races and religions, Mahrattas, Rohillas, 
Jants,and Afghans, was speedily assembled round 
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him and he formed the design of overthrowing the: , 


upstart whom the English had elevated to a throne, 
and of establishing his own authority neers 
Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 
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Jaffier’s terror was extreme ; and the only expedi- 
ent which occurred to him was to purchase, by the 
payment of a large sum of money, an accommodation 
with Shah Alum. This expedient had been repeat- 
edly employed by those who, before him, had ruled 
the rich and unwarlike provinces near the mouth of 
the Ganges. But Clive treated the suggestion with 
a scorn worthy of his strong sense and dauntless 
courage. ‘If you do this,’ he wrote, ‘you will have 
the Nabob of Oude, the Mahrattas, and many more, 
come from all parts of the confines of your country, 
who will bully you ont of money till you have none 
left in your treasury. I beg your excellency will rely 
on the fidelity of the English, and of those troops 
which are attached to you.” He wrote in a similar 
strain to the governor of Patna, a brave native sol- 
dier, whom he highly esteemed. ‘Come to no terms ; 
defend your city to the last. Rest assured that the_ 
English are stanch and firm friends, and that they 
never desert a cause in which they have once take 
a part.’ 

He kept his word. Shah Alum had invested P- 
and was on the point of proceeding to storm, 
he learned that the Colonel was advancing by: -- 
marches. The whole army which was approaching 
consisted of only four hundred and fifty Europeans, 
and two thousand five hundred sepoys. But Clive 
and his Englishmen were now objects of dread over 
all the East. As soon as his advanced guard ap- 
peared, the besiegers fled before him. A few French 
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adventurers who were about the person of the prince 


advised him to try the chance of battle; but in vain... 


Ina.few days this great army, which had been re- 
garded with so much uneasiness by the court of 
Moorshedabad, melted away before the mere terror. 
of the British name. : 

The conqueror returned in triumph to Fort William. 
The joy of Meer Jaffier was as unbounded as his fears 
had been, and led him to bestow on his preserver a 
princely token of gratitude. The quit-rent which the 
Hast India Company was bound to pay tothe Nabob 
for the extensive lands held by them to the south of 
Calcutta amounted to near thirty thousand pounds 
sterling a year. The whole of this splendid estate, 
sufficient to support with dignity the highest rank of 
the British peerage, was now conferred on Clive for 
life. 

This present we think Clive justified in accepting. 
It was a present which, from its very nature, could 
be no secret. In fact, the Company itself was his 
tenant, and, by its acquiescence, signified its approba- 
tion of Meer Jaffier’s grant. 

But the gratitude of Meer Jaffier did not last long. 
He had for some time felt that the powerful ally whe 
had set him up might pull him down, and had been 
looking round for support against the formidable 
strength by which he had himself been hitherto sup- 
ported. He knew that it would be impossible to 
find among the natives of India any force which 
would look the Colonel’s little army in.the face. The 
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French power in Bengal was extinct. But the fame: 
of the Dutch had anciently been great in the Hasterh 
seas; and it was not yet distinctly knowa in Asia: 
how much the power of Holland had declined in 
5 Europe. Secret communications ~ passed between 
the court of Moorshedabad and the Dutch factory 
at Chinsurah ; and urgent letters were sent from 
Chinsurah, exhorting the government of Batavia to 
fit out. an expedition which might balance the 
10 power of the English in Bengal. The authorities of. 
Batavia, eager to extend the influence of their coun- 
try—still more eager to obtain for themselves a. 
share of the wealth which had recently raised so 
many English adventurers to opulence, equipped a 
15 powerful armament. Seven large ships from Java, 
arrived unexpectedly in the Hooghly. The military 
force on board amounted to fifteen hundred men, of: 
whom about one half were Europeans. Thg enter- 
prise was well timed, Clive had sent such large 
20 detachments to oppose the French in the Carnatio, 
that his army was now inferior in number to that of 
the Dutch. He know that Meer Jaffier secretly fa~ 
voured the invaders. He knew that he took on 
himself a: serious responsibility if he attacked thes 
25 forces of a friendly power; that the English minis- 
ters could not wish to see a war with Holland added. 
to that in which they were already engaged with. 
France; that they might disavow his acts ; that they 
might punish him. He had recently remitted a great. 
30 pert of his fortune to Europe, through the Dutch: 
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East India Company ;:and he had therefore a strong. 


interest in avoiding any quarrel. But he was satis- 
fied, that if be suffered the Batavian armamertt to 
pass-up the river and to join the garrison at Chin- 
surah, Meer Jaffier would throw himself into the 
arms of these new allies, and that the English ascen- 


dency in Bengal would be.exposed to most serious . 


danger. He took his resolution-with characteristic 
boldness, and was most ably seconded by his officers, 
particularly by Colonel Forde, to whom the most im- 
portant part of the operations was intrusted. The 
Dutch attempted to force a passage. The English 
encountered them both by land and water. .On both 
‘elements the enemy had a great superiority of force. 
-On both they were signally defeated. Their ships 
were taken. Their troops were put to a total rout. 
Almost all the European soldiers, who constituted 
the main strength of the invading army, were killed 
or taken. ‘The conquerors sat down before Chin- 
surah; and the chiefs of that settlement, now 


10 


20 


thoroughly humbled, consented. to the terms which - 


Clive dictated. They engaged to build no fortifica- 
tions, and to. raise no troops beyond a small force 
necessary for the police of their factories; and it 
was distinctly provided that any violation of these 
covenants should be punished with-instant expulsion 
from Bengal. 

Three months efter this great victory, Clive 
sailed for England. At home, honours and xe- 
wards awaited him, not indeed equal to his tlaims 
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or to his ambition, but still such as, when his age, 
his rank in the army, and his original place in 
society are considered, must be pronounced rare 
and splendid. He was raised to the Irish peerage, 
and encouraged to expect an English title. George 
ITI, who had just ascended the throne, received him 
with great distinction. The ministers paid him 
marked attention ; and Pitt, whose influence in the 
House of Commons and in the country was unbounded, 
10 was eager to mark his regard for one whose exploits 
had contributed so much to the lustre of that memo- 
rable period. The great orator had already ‘in 
Parliament described Clive as a heaven-born general 
—a man who, bred to the labour of the desk, had 
displayed a military genius which might excite the 
admiration of the King of Prussia. There were then 
no reporters in the gallery; but these words, em+ 
phatically spoken by the first statesman of the age, 
had passed from mouth to mouth, had been trans- 
20 mitted to Clive in Bengal, and had greatly delighted 
and flattered him. Indeed, since the death of Wolfe, 
Clive was the only English general of whom his 
countrymen had much reason to be proud. The 
Duke of Cumberland had been generally unfortunate; 
26 and his single victory, having been gained over his 
countrymen, and used with merciless severity, had 
been more fatal to his popularity than his many 
defeats. Conway, versed in ihe leSrning of his 
profession, and personally courageous, wanted vigour 
30 and capacity. Granby, honest, generous, and, ~ 
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brave as a lion, had neither science nor genius. 
Sackville, inferior in knowledge and abilities to none 
of his contemporaries, had incurred, unjustly as we 
believe, the imputation most fatal to the character of 
asoldier. It was under the command of a foreign 
general that the British had triumphed at Minden 
and Warburg. The people therefore, as was natural, 
greeted with pride and delight a captain of their own, 
whose native courage and self-taught skill had placed 
him on a level with the great tacticians of Germany. 
The wealth of Clive was such as enabled him to vie 
with the first grandees of England. There remains 
proof that he had remitted more than a hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds through the Dutch Hast India 
Company, and more than forty thousand pounds 
through the English Company. The amount which 
he sent home through private houses was also con- 
siderable. He invested great sums in jewels, then a 
very common mode of remittance from India. His 
purchases of diamonds, st Madras alone, amounted to 
twenty-five thousand pounds. Besides a great mass 
, of ready money, he had his Indian estate, valued by 
himself at twenty-seven thousand a year. His whole 
annual income, in the opinion of Sir John Malcolm, 
who is desirous to state it as low as possible, exceeded 
forty thousand pounds ; and incomes of forty thousand 
pounds at the time of the accession of George III. 
were at leasé as rare as incomes of a hundred 
thousand pounds now. We may safely affirm that 
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in any line of life, created such a fortune at the” 
early age of thirty-four. It would be-unjast not to 
add that he made a creditable use of his riches. As 
goon-as the battle of Plassey had laid the foundation 
of his fortune, be sent ten thousand pounds to his . 
sisters, bestowed as much more an other poor friends 
and relations, ordered his agent to pay eight hundred 


‘a year to his parents, and to insist that they should 


keep a carriage, and settled five hundred a ‘year on 
his'old commander Lawrence, whose means were very 
slender. The whole sum which he expended in this 
manner may be calculated at fifty thousand pounds. 
He now set himself to cultivate parliamentary 
interest. His purchases of Jand seem to have beén 
made ina great measure with that view ; and after 
the general election of 1761, he found himself in the 
House of Commons, at the head of a body. of 
dependents whose support must have been important 
to any administration. In Finglish politics, however, 
he did not take a prominent part. His first attach- 
ments, as we have seen, were to Mr. Fox; at a later 
period he was attracted by the genius and success of 
Mr. Pitt; -but finally he connected himself in-the 
closest manner with George Grenville. ‘Early. in the 
session of :1764, when the illegal and impolitic 
persecution of that worthless demagogue Wilkes had 
strongly excited the public mind, the town was 
amused by an anecdote, which we-have seen in some 
unpublished memoirs of Horace Walpole. Old Mr. 
Richard Clive, who, since his son’s elevation, had 
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been introduced into society for which: his former 
+ habits had not well fitted him, presented himself at 
the levee. The King asked him where Lord Clive 
was. ‘He will béin town very soon,’ said the old, 
- gentleman, loud enough to be heard by the whole 
circle, ‘hind then your Majesty will have another vote.’ 
But in truth all Clive’s views were directed towards 
the country in which he had so eminently distinguish- 
- ed himself as a soldier and a statesman; and it was 
by considerations relating to India that his conduct 
as a public man in England was regulated. The pow- 
er of the Company, though an anomaly, is in our 
time, we are firmly persuaded, a beneficial anomaly, 
In the time of Clive, it was not merely an anomaly, 
but a nuisance. There was no Board of Control. 
The Directors wer for the most part mere traders, ig- 
norant of general politics, ignorant of the peculiari- 
-ties of the empire which had strangely become subject 
to them. . The Court of Proprietors, wherever it chosé 
to interfere, was able to have its way. That court 
was more numerous, as well as more powerful than at 
present ; for then every share of five hundred pounds 
conferred a vote. The meetings were large, stormy, 
even riotous ; the debates indecently virulent. All 
the turbulence of a Westminster election, all the 
trickery and corruption of a Grampound election, dis- 
yraced the proceedings of this assembly on questions 
f the most solemn importance. Fictitious votes 
weremanufactured ona gigantic scale. Clive himself 
laid out a hundred thousand pounds in the purchase 
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of stock, which he then - divided. among ‘hominal pros 
prietors on whom he could depend, and wkom he 
brought down in his train to every discussion and 
every ballot. Others did the same, though notto 
quite so enormous an extent. 

Tho interest taken by the public of -England 
in Indian questions was then far greater than at 
preseut’and the reason is obvions. At present, a 
waiter enters the service young; he climbs slowly ;- 
he.is rather fortunate if, at forty-five, he can return 
to his country with an annuity of a thousand a year, 
and with savings amounting to thirty thousand 
pounds. A great quantity of wealth is, made by 
English functionaries in India; but no single func- 
tionary makes a very large foetune, ayd what. is 
made is slowly, hardly, and honestly earned. Only 
four or five. high political offices are reseryed for 
public men from, England. The Residencies, the 
Secretaryships, the seats in. the Boards of. Revenue 
and in the Sudder Courts, are all filled by mten who 
have given the best years of, life to the service of 
the Company ; nor can any taldnts however splendid, 
nor any. connections however powerful, obtein those 
lucrative posts for-any person who has not. eaterad 
by the regular door, and mounted by the*regular 
gradations. Seventy years ago, much less money 
was brought home from the East than in our time 
But it was divided among a very, much smalle 
number of persons, and immense sums were ofter 
accumulated in a few months. Any. Englishman, 
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whatever his age might be, might hope to be one of 
the lucky emigrayts. If he made a good speech in 
Leadenhall Street,.or published a clever pamphlet in 
defence of the chairman, he might be sent out in 
the Company’s service, and might return in three or 
four years as rich as Pigot or as Clive. Thus the 
India House was a lottery office, which invited every- 
body to take a chance, and held out ducal fortanes 
as the prizes destined for the lucky few. As soon 
as it was known that there was a part of the world 1 
where a lientenant-colonel had one morning received 
vs a present an estate as large as that of the Earl of 
Bath or the Marquis of Rockingham, and where it 
seemed that such a trifle as ten or twenty thousand 
pounds was to be had by any British functionary for 1 
the asking, society began to exhibit all the symp- 
toms of the South Sea year—a feverish excitement, 
an ungovernable impatience to be rich, a contempt 
for slow, sure, and moderate gains. 

‘At the head of the preponderating party in the 2 
India House, had long stoud a powerful, able, and 
unbitious director of the name of Sulivan. He had 
conceived a strong jealousy of Clive, and remembered 
with bitterness the audacity with which the late 
governor of Bengal had repeatedly set at nought the 2 
authority of the distant Directors of the Company. 
An apparent reconciliation took place after Clive’s - 
arrival; but enmity remained deeply. rooted in the 
hearts of both, The whole body of Directors was 
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attempted to break down the power of the dominant 
faction. The contest was carried on with a violence 
which he describes as tremendous. Sulivan was 
victorious, and hastened to take his revenge. The 
grant of rent which Clive had received from Meer 
Jaffier was, in the opinion of the best English 
lawyers, valid. It had been made by exactly the 
same authority from which the Company had receiv- 
ed their chief possessions in Bengal, and the Com- 
pany had long acquiesced in it. The Directors, how- 
ever, most unjustly determined to confiscate it, and 
Clive was forced to file a bill in Chancery against 
them. 

But a great and sudden turn in affairs was at hand. 
Every ship from Bengal had for some time brought 
alarming tidings. The internal misgovernment of the 
province had reachéd such a point that it could go no 
farther. What, indeed, was to be expected froma 
body of public servants exposed to temptation such 
that, as Clive once said, flesh and blood could not 
bear it, armed with irresistible power, and responsible” 
only to the corrupt, turbulent, distracted, ill-informed 
Company, sitiated at such a distance that the ave- 
rage interval between the sending of a despatch and 
the receipt of an auswer was above a year and a half? 
Accordingly, during the five years which followed 
the departure of Clive from Bengal, the mis-govern- 
ment of the English was carried to a point such as 
seems hardly compatible with the very existence of 
society. The Roman proconsul, who, in a year or 
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two, squeezed out of a province the means of rearing 
marble palaces and baths on the shores of Campania, 
of drinking from amber, of feasting on singing-birds, 
of exhibiting armies of gladiators and flocks of 


camelopards—the Spanish viceroy, who, leaving be- - 


hind him the curses of Mexico or Lima,, entered 
Madrid with a long train of gilded coaches, and of 
sumpter-horses trapped and shod with silver—were 
now outdone. Cruelty, indeed, properly so called, 
was not among the vices of the servants of the Com- 
pany. But cruelty itself could hardly have produced 
greater evils than were the effects of their unprinci- 
pled eagerness to be rich, They pulled down their 
creature, Meer Jaffier. They set up in his place 
another Nabob, named Meer Cossim. But Meer 
Cossim had talents and a, will; and, though suffici- 
ently inclined to oppress his subjects himself, he 
could not bear to see them ground to the dust by 
oppressions which yielded him no profit, nay, which 
destroyed his revenue in its very source. The Eng- 
lish accordingly pulled down Meer Cossim, and sect 
up Meer Jaffier again ; and Meer Cossim, after reveng- 
ing himself by a massacre surpassing in atrocity that 
of the Black Hole, fled to the dominions of the Nabob 
of Oude. At every one of these revolutions, the new 
prince divided among his foreign masters whatever 
. could be scraped together from the treasury of, his 
fallen predecessor. The immense population of his 


_dominions was given up as a prey to’ those who had 


made him a sovereign, and who could unmake him. 30 : 
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The servants of the Company obtained, not for their 
employers, but for themselves, a monopoly of alnrost 


the whole internal trade, They forced the natives | 


to buy dear and sell cheap. They insulted with per- ! 


ow 


fect impunity the tribunals, thé police, and the fiscal 
authorities of the country. They covered with their 
protection a set of native dependents, who ranged 
through the provinces, spreading desolation arid ter- 
- ror wherever they appeared. Every servant of a 
10 British factor was armed with all the power of his 
master ; and his master was armed with all the power 

of the Company. Enormous fortunes were thus rapid- 

ly accumulated at Calcutta, while thirty millions of 
human beings were reduced to the last extremity of 

15 wretchedness. They had been accustomed to live 
under tyranny, but never under tyranny like this. 
They found the little finger of the Company thicker 
than the loins of Surajah Dowlah. Under their old 
masters they had at least one resource: when the evil 

20 became insupportable, they rose and pulled down the 
government. But the English government was not 
to be so shaken off: That goverament, oppressive as 
the most oppressive form of barbarian despotism, was 
strong with all the strength of civilisation. It re- 
sembled the government of evil genii, rather than 
the government of human tyrants. Even despair 
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could not inspire the soft Bengalee with courage to~ 


confront men of English breed, the hereditary no- 
bility of mankind, whose skill and valour had so often 
80 triumphed in spite of tenfold odds. The unhappy 
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race never attempted resistance. Sometimes they 
submitted in patient misery. Sometimes they fled 
from the white man, as their fathers had been used 

to fly from the Mahratta ; and the palanquin of the 
English traveller was often carried through silent vil- 
lages and towns, which the report of his approach had 
made desolate. 

The foreign lords of Bengal were naturally objects 
of hatred to all the neighbouring powers; and, to all, 
the haughty race presented a dauntless front. Their 
armies, everywhere out-numbered, were everywhere 
victorious. A succession of commanders, formed in 
the school of Clive, still maintained the fame of their 
country. ‘It must be acknowledged,’ says the Mus- 
sulman historian of those times, ‘that this nation’s 
presence of mind, firmness of temper, and undaunted 
bravery, are past all question. They join the most 
resolute courage to the most cautioas prudence ; nor 
have they their equals in the art of ranging them- 
selves in battle array and fighting in order. If to 
go many military qualifications they knew how to join 
the arts of government, if they exerted as much 
ingenuity and solicitude in relieving the people of 
Kors as they do in whatever concerns their military 
affairs, no nation in the world would be preferable 
to them, or worthier of command. But the people 
under their dominion groan everywhere, and are re- 
duced to poverty and distress. O God! come to the 
assistance of thine afflicted servants, and deliver 
them from the oppressions they suffer.’ 
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It was impossible, however, that even the Lgslitary 
establishment should long continue exempt from the 
vices which pervaded every other part of the govern- 
ment Rapacity, luxury, and the spirit of insubor- 
dination spread from the civil service to the officers 
of the army, and from the officers to the soldiers. 
The evil continued to grow till every mess-room be- 
came the seat of conspiracy and cabal, and till the 
sepoys could be kept in order only by wholesale exe- 
cutions. 

At length the state of things in Bengal began to 
excite uneasiness at home. A succession of revolu- 
tions ; a disorganised administration; the natives 
pillaged,.yet the Company uot enriched ; every fleet 
bringing back individuals able to purchase manors 
and to build stately dwellings, yet bringing back also 
alarming accounts of the financial prospects of the 
government ; war on the frontiers; disaffection in 
the army ; the national character disgraced by excesses 
resembling those of Verres aud Pizarro; such was 
the spectacle which disuiayed those who were conver- 
sant with Indian affairs. he general cry was that 
Clive, and Clive alone, could save the empire which 
he had founded. 

This feeling manifested itself in the strongess 
manner at a very full General Court of Proprietors. 
Men of all parties, forgetting their feuds and trem- 
bling for their dividends, exclaimed that Clive was the 
man whom the crisis required, that the oppressiye 
proceedings which had been adopted respecting his 
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estate ought to be dropped, and that he ought to be 
entreated to return to India. 

Clive rose. As to his estatc, he said, he would 
make such propositions to the Directors as would, he 
trusted, lead to an amicable settlement. But there 
was a still greater difficulty. It was proper to tell 
them that. he never would undertake the government 
of Bengal while his enemy Sulivan was chairman of 
the Company. The tumult was violent. Sulivan 
could scarcely obtain a hearing. An overwhelming 
majority of the assembly was on Clive’s side. Sulivan 
wished to try the result of a ballot. But, by the by- 
laws of the Company, there can be no ballot except 
on a requisition signed by nine proprietors; and, 
though hundreds were present, nine persons could not 
be found to set their hands to such a requisition. 

Clive was in consequence nominated Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the British possessions in 
Bengal. But he adhered to his declaration, and refused 
to enter on his office till the event of the next elec- 
tion of Directors should be known. ‘The contest was 
obstinate ; but Clive trinmphed. Sulivan, lately abso- 
lute master of the India House, was within a vote of 
Josing his own seat ; and both the chairman and the 
deputy-chairman were friends of the new governor. 

Such were the circumstances under which Lord 
Clive sailed for the third and last time to India. In 
May 1765 he reached Calcutta; and he found the 
whole machine of government more fearfully disor- 
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had some time before lost-his eldest son Meeran, had 
died while Clive was on his voyage out. The English: 
functionaries at Calcutta had already received from 
home strict orders not to accept presents from the 
native princes. But, eager for gain, and unaccustomed 
to respect the commands of their distant, ignorant, 
and negligent masters, they again set ap the throne 
of Bengal to sale. About one hundred and forty 
thousand pounds sterling were distributed among 
nine of the most powerful servants of the Company ; 
and, in consideration of this bribe, an infant son of 
the deceased Nabob was placed on the seat of his 
father. The news of the ignominious bargain met 
Clive on his arrival]. In a private letter written im- 
mediately after to an intimate friend, he poured out 
his feelings in language which, proceeding from a man 
so daring, so resolute, and so little given to theat- 
rical display of sentiment, seems to us singularly touch- 
ing. ‘Alas!’ he says, ‘how is the English name 
sunk | I could not avoid paying the tribute of a few 
tears to the departed and lost fame of the British 
nation—irrecoverably so, I fear. However, Ido de- 
clare, by that great Being who is the searcher of all 
hearts, and to whom we must be accountable if therg, 
be an hereafter, that I am come out with a mind gu- 
perior to all corruption, and that I am determined to 
destroy those great and growing evils, or perish in 
the attempt.’ 

The Council met, and Clive stated to them his ful} 
determination to effect a thorough reform, and to use 
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for that purpose the whole of the ample authority, 
civil and military, which had been confided to him. 
Johnstone, one of the boldest and worst men in the 
assembly, made some show of opposition. Clive inter- 
tupted him, and haughtily demanded whether he 
meant to question the power of the new government. 
Johnstone was cowed, and disclaimed any such in- 
tention. All the faces round the board grew long 
and pale; and not another syllable of dissent was 
uttered. 

Clive redeemed his pledge. He remained in India 
about a year and a half; and in that short time effect- 
ed one of the most extensive, difficult, and salutary 
reforms that ever was accomplished by any states- 
man, This was the part of his life on which he after- 
wards looked back with most pride. He had it in 
his power to triple his already splendid fortune; to 
connive at abuses while pretending to remove them ; 
to conciliate the goodwill of all the English in Bengal, 
by giving up to their rapacity a helpless and timid 
race who knew not where lay the island which sent 
forth their oppressors, and whose complaints had little 
chanceof being heard across fifteen thousand miles of 
ocean, He knew that, if he applied himself in earnest 
to the work of reformation, he should raise every bad 
passion in arms against bim. He knew how unsecru- 
pulous, how implacable, would be the hatred of those 
ravenous adventurers who, having counted on accumu- 
lating in a few months fortunes sufficient to support 
peerages, should find all their hopes frustrated. . But 
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he had chosen the good part ; and he called up all the 
force of his mind for a battle far harder than that of 
Plassey. At-first, success seemed hopeless ; but very 


-goon all. obstacles began to bend before that iron 


courage and that vehement will. The receiving of 
presents from the natives was rigidly prohibited. 
The private trade of the servants of the. Company 
was put down. The whole settlement seemed to be 
set, aS one man, against these measures. But the 
inexorable governor declared that, if he could not 
find support at Fort William, he would procure it 
elsewhere, and sent for some civil servants from 
Madras to assist him in carrying on the administration. 
The most factious of his opponents he turned out of 
their offices. The rest submitted to what was inevi- 
table; and in a very short time all resistance was 
quelled. 

But Clive was far too wise a man not to see that 
the recent abuses were partly to be ascribed to a 
cause which could not fail to produce similar abuses, 
as soon as the pressure of his strong hand was with- 
drawn. The Company had followed a mistaken 
policy with respect to the remuneration of its servants. 
The salaries were too low to afford even those 
indulgences which are necessary to the health and 
comfort of Europeans in a tropical climate. To lay 
by a rupee from such scanty pay was impossible. It 
could not be supposed that men of even average 
abilities would consent to pass the best years of life 


30 in exile, under a burning sun, for no other consider- 
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ation than these stinted wages. It had accordingly 
been understood, from a very early period, that the 
Company’s agents were at liberty to enrich themselves 

by their private trade. This practice had been 
seriously injurious to the commercial interests of the 5 
corporation. That very intelligent observer, Sir 
Thomas Roe, in the reign of James L, strongly urged 
the Directors to apply a remedy to the abuse. 
‘Absolutely prohibit the private trade,’ said he ; 
‘for your business will be better done. I know this 10 
is harsh. Men profess they come not for bare wages. 
But you willtake away this plea if you give great wages 

to their content; and then you know what you part 
from,’ , 

In spite of this excellent advice, the Company 15 
adhered to the old system, paid low salaries, and 
connived at the by-gains of its servants. The pay of 
a member of Council was only three hundred pounds 
ayear. Yet it was notorious that such a functionary 
could hardly live in India for Jess than ten times that 20 
sum; and it could not be expected that he would be 
content to live even handsomely in India without 
laying up something against the time of his return to 
England. This system, before the conquest of 
Bengal, might affect the amount of the dividends 25 
payable to the proprietors, but could do little harm 
in any other way. But the Company was now a 
ruling body. Its servants might still be called 
factors, junior merchants, senior merchants. But 
they were in truth proconsuls, propreetors, procurators 30 
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of extensive regions. They had immense power. 
Their regular pay was universally admitted to be 
insaffigient. They were, by the ancient usage of the 
service, and by the implied permission of their 
employers, warranted in enriching themselves by in- 
direct means ; and this had been the origin of the 
frightful oppression and corruption which had deso- 
lated Bengal. Clive saw clearly that it was absurd 
to give men power, and to expect that they would be 
content to live in penury. He justly concluded that 
no reform could be effectual which should not be 
coupled with a plan for liberally remurerating the 
civil servants of the Company. The Directors, he 
knew, were not disposed to sanction any increase of 
the salaries out of their own treasury. The only 
course which remained open to the governor was one 
which exposed him to much misrepresentation, but 
which we think him fully justified in adopting. He 
appropriated to the support of the service the ‘mono- 
poly of salt, which has formed, down to our own tima, 
a principal head of Indian revenue; and he divided 
the proceeds according to a scale which seems to have 
been not unreasonably fixed. He was in consequence 
accused by his enemies, and has been accused by 
historians, of disobeying his instructiors, of violating 
his promises, of authorising that very abuse which 
it was his special mission to destroy—namely, 
the trade of the Company’s servants. But every dis- 
cerning and impartial judge will admit, that there 
was really nothing in common between the system 
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which he set.up and that which he was sent to de- 
stroy. The monopoly of salt had been a source of 
revenue to the governments of India before Clive 
was born. It continued to be so long after his 
death. The civil servants were clearly entitled to a 
maintenance out of the revenue; and all that Clive 
did was to charge a particular portion of the revenue 
with their maintenance. He thus, while he put an 
end to the practices by which gigantic fortunes had 
been rapidly accumulated, gave to every British 
functionary employed in the East the means of 
slowly, but surely, acquiring a competence. Yet, 
such is the injustice of mankind, that none of those 
acts which are the real stains of his life has drawn 
on him so much obloquy as this measure, which was 
in truth a reform necessary to the success of all his 
other reforms. 

He had quelled the opposition of the civil service : 
that of the army. was more formidable. Some of 
the retrenchments which had been ordered by the 
Directors affected the interests of the military service ; 
and a storm arose, such as ever Caesar would not 
willingly have faced. It was no light thing to en- 
counter the rogistance of those who held the power of 
the sword, in » country governed only by the sword. 
Two hundred English officers engaged in a conspiracy 
against the government, and determined to resign 
their commissions on the same day, not doubting 
that Clive would grant any terms rather than see the 
army, on which alone the British empire in the Kast 
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rested, left without commanders. They little knew 
the unconquerable spirit with which they had to deal. 
Clive had still a few officers round his person on 
whom he could rely. He sent to Fort St George 
for a fresh supply. He gave commissions even to 
mercantile agents who were disposed to support him 
at this crisis; and he sent orders that every officer 
who resigned should be instantly brought up to 
Calcutta. The conspirators found that they had 
miscalculated. ‘The governor was inexorable. The 
troops were steady. ‘The sepoys, over whom Clive 
had always possessed extraordinary influence, stood 
by him with unshaken fidelity. The leaders in the 
plot were arrested, tried, and cashiered. The rest, 
humbled and dispirited, begged to be permitted to 
withdraw their resignations. Many of them declar- 
ed their repentance even with tears. The younger 
offenders Clive treated with lenity. To the ring- 
leaders he was inflexibly severe ; but his severity 
was pure from all taint of private malevolence. 
While he sternly upheld the just authority of his 
office, he passed by personal insults and injuries 
with magnanimous disdain. One of the conspira- 
tors was accused of having planned the assassination 
of the governor; but Clive would not listen to the 
charge. ‘The officers,’ be said, ‘are Englishmen, 
not assassins.’ 

While he reformed the civil service and establish- 
ed his authority over the army, he was equally 
successful in his foreign policy. His landing on 
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Indian ground was the signal for immediate peace. 
The Nabob of Onde, with a large army, lay at that 
time on the frontier of Bahar. He had been joined 
by many Afghans and Mahrattas, and there was no 
small reason to expect a general coalition of all the 
native powers against the English. But the name of 
Clive quelled in an instant all opposition. The 
enemy implored peace in the humblest language, and 
submitted to such terms as the new governor chose 
ta dictate. 

At the same time, the government of Bengal was 
placed on a new footing. The power of the English 
in that province had hitherto been altogether unde- 
fined. It was unknown to the ancient constitution 
of the empire, and it had been ascertained by no com- 
pact. It resembled the power which, in the last de- 
crepitude of the Western Empire, was exercised over 
Italy by the great chiefs of foreign mercenaries, the 
Ricimers and the Odoacers, who put up and pulled 
down at their pleasure a succession of insignificant 
princes, dignified with the names of Cesar and Au- 
gustus. But asin the one case, so in the other, the war- 
like strangers at length found it expedient to give to 
a domination which had been established by arms 
alone, the sanction of law and ancient prescription, 
Theodoric thought it politic to obtain from the dis- 
tant court of Byzantium a commission appointing 
him ruler of Italy ; and Clive, in the same manner, 

“applied to the court of Delhi fora formal grant of 
the powers of which he already possessed the reality. 
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‘The Mogul was absolutely helpless; and, though he 

murmured, had reason to be well pleased that the 

English were disposed to give solid rupees, which he 

never could have extorted from them, in exebange 

for a few Persian characters which cost him nothing. 

A bargain was speedily struck ; and the titular sove- 

reign of Hindustan issued a warrant, empowering 

the Company to collect and administer‘the revenues 
of Bengal, Orissa, aud Bahar. 

10 There was still a Nabob, who stood to the: British 
authorities in the same relation in which the: dast 
drivelling Chilperics and Childerics of the Merovin- 
gian line stood to their able and vigorous Mayors of 
the Palace—to Charles Martel and to Pepin.. At one 

15 time Clive had almost made up his mind to discard 
this phantom altogether ; but he afterwards thought 
that it might be convenient still to use the name 
of the. Nabob, particularly in dealings with: other 
European nations. The French, the Dutch, and the 

20 Danes would, he conceived, submit far more readély 

to the authority of the native Prinec, whom they had 

always been accustomed to respect, than to‘ that of a 

rival trading corporation. ‘This policy may, at that 

time, have been judicious. But the pretence was 
soon found to be too flimsy to impose on anybody:; 
and it was altogether laid aside. The heir of Meer 

Jaffier still resides at Moorshedabad, the -ancient - 

capital of his house, still bears the title of Nabob, is 

still accosted by the English as ‘Your Highness,” 

30 and is still suffered to retain a portion of the rega 
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state which surrounded his ancestors. A pension of 
a ‘hundred and sixty thousand pounds a year is 
annually paid to him by the government. His car- 

' riage is surrounded by guards, and preceded by at- 
tendants with silver maces. His person and his dwell- 
ing are exempted from the ordinary authority of the 
ministers of justicé. But he has not the sinallést.share 
of political power, and is, in fact, only a.noble and 
wealthy subject of the Company. 

It would have been easy for Clive, during his 
second administration in Bengal, to accumulate 
riches such aa no subject in Kurope possessed. He 
might indeed, withont subjecting the rich inhabit- 
ants of the province to any pressure beyond that 
to which their mildest rulers had accustomed them, 
have received preseats to the amount of three hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year. The neighbouring 
princes would gladly have paid any price for his 
favour. But he appears to have strictly adhered to 
the rules which he had laid down for the guidance 
of others. The Prince of Benares offered him dia- 
monds of great value. The Nabob of Oude pressed 
him to accept a large sum of money and a casket 
of costly jewels. Clive courteously, but peremptorily 
refused: and it deserves notice that he made no 
merit of his refusal, and that the facts did not 
come to light till after his death.. He kept. an 
exact account of his salary, of his share of the profits 
accruing from the trade in salt, and of those presents 
which, according to the fashion of the East, it would 
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be churlish to refuse. Out of the sum arising from 
these resources, he defrayed the expenses of his 
situation, ‘The surplus he divided among a few 
attached friedids who had accompanied him to India. 
5 He always boasted, and, as far as we can judge, he 
boasted with truth, that his last administration 
diminished instead of increasing bis fortune. 
One large sum indeed he accepted. Meer Jaffer 
had left him by will above sixty thousand pounds 
10 sterling in specie and jewels: and the rules which 
had been recently laid down extended only to pre- 
sents from the living, and did not affect legacies 
from the dead. Clive took the money, but not for 
himself. He made the whole over to the Company, 
in trust for officers and soldiers invalided in their 
service. The fund, which still bears his name, owes 
its origin to this princely donation. 

‘After a stay of eighteen months, the state of his 
health rendered it necessary for him to return to 
20 Europe. At the close of January 1767, he quitted 

for the last time the country on whose destinies he 
had exercised so mighty an influence. 

His second rcturn from Bengal was not, like his 

first, greeted by the acclamations of his countrymen. 

25 Numerous causes were already at work which embit- 

tered the remaining years of his life, and hurried 

him to an untimely grave. His old enemies at the 

India House were still powerful and active ; and they 

had been reinforced by a large band of allies whose 

30 violence far exceeded their own, The whole créw 
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of pilferers and oppressors from whom he had 
rescued Bengal, persecuted him with the implacable 
rancour which belongs to such abject natures. Many 
of them even invested their property in India stock, 
merely that they might be better able to annoy the 
man whose firmness had set bounds to their rapacity. 
Lying newspapers were set up for no purpose bat to 
abuse him; and the temper of the public mind was 
then such, that these arts, which under ordinary 
cireumstances, would have been ineffectual against 
truth and merit, produced an extraordinary im- 
pression, 
The great events which had taken place in India 
“had called into existence a new class of Englishmen, 
to whom their countrymen gave the name of Nabobs. 
These persons had generally sprung from families 
neither ancient nor opulent ; they had generally been 
sent at an carly age to the Kast ; and they had there 
acquired large fortunes, which they had brought back 
to their native land. It was natural that, not having 
had much opportunity of mixing with the best society, 
they should exhibit some of the awkwardness and some 
of the pomposity of upstarts. It was natural that, 
during their sojourn in Asia, they should have ac- 
quired some tastes and habits surprising, if not dis- 
gusting, to persons who never had quitted Europe. 
It was natural that, having enjoyed great consider- 
ation in the East, they should not be disposed to sink 
into obscurity at home; and as they had money, and 
had not birth or high connection, it was natural that 
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they should display a little obtrusively the advantage 
which they possessed. Wherever they settled, there 
was a kind of feud between them and the old nobility 
and gentry, similar to that which raged in France 
between the farmer-general and the marquis. This 
enmity to the aristocracy long continued to distin- 
guish the servants of the Company. More than 
twenty years after the time of which we are now 
speaking, Burke pronounced that among the Jacobins- 
might be reckoned ‘the East Indians almost to a 
man, who cannot bear to find that their present im- 
portance does not bear a proportion to their wealth.’ 
The Nabobs soon became a most unpopular classé of - 

men. Some of them had in the East displayed emi- 
nent talents, and rendered great services to the state; 
but at home their talents were not shown to advan- 
tage, and their services were little known. That they 
had sprang from obscurity, that they had acquired 
great wealth, that they exhibited it insolently, that 
they spent it extravagantly, that they raised the price 
of everything in their neighbourhood, from fresh 
eggs to rotten boroughs, that their liveries-outshone 
those of dukes, that their coaches were finer than 
that of the Lord Mayor, that the examples of their 
large and ill-governed households corrupted half the 
servants in the country, that some of them, with all 
their magnificence, could not catch the tone.of good 
society, but, in spite of the stud and the crowd of 
menials, of the plate and the Dresden china, of the 
yenison and the Burgundy, were still low men ; these 
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were things which excited, both in the class from 
which they had sprang and in that into which they 
attempted to force. themselves, the bitter aversion 
which is the effect of mingled envy and contempt. 
But when it was also rumoured that the fortune which 
had enabled its possessor to eclipse the Lord-Lieute- 
nant on the race-ground, or to carry the county 


against the head of a house as old as Domesday Book, 


had been accumulated by violating public faith, by 
deposing legitimate princes, by reducing whole pro- 
vinces to beggary, all the higher and better as well 
as all.the low and evil parts of human nature were 


. stirred against the wretch who had obtained, by guilt 


and disbonour, the riches which he now lavished 
with arrogant and inelegant profusion. The unfor- 
tunate Nabob seemed to be made up of those foibles 
against which comedy has pointed the most merciless 
ridicule, and of those crimes which have thrown the 
deepest gloom over tragedy—of Turcaret and Nero, 
of Monsieur Jourdain and Richard III. A tempest 
of execration and derision, such as can be compared 
only tu that outbreak of public feeling against the 
Puritans which took place at the time of the Restor- 
ation, burst on the servants of the Company. The 
humane man was horror-struck at the way in which 
they had got their money, the thrifty man at the way 
in which they spent it- ‘The dilettante sneered at 
their want of taste. ‘Che macaroni blackballed them 
as vulgar fellows. Writers the most unlike in senti- 
ment and style, Methcdists and libertines, philoso- 
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phers and baffoons, were for once: on the same side. 
It is hardly too much to say that, during # space of” 
about thirty years, the whole lighter literature of- 
England was coloured by the feelings which we have 
described. Foote brought on the stage an Anglo- 
Indian chief, dissolute, ungenerous, and tyrannical, 
ashamed of the humble friends of his youth, hating 
tho aristocraey, yet childishly eager to be numbered 
among them, squandering his wealth on panders and 
flatterers, tricking out his chairmen with the most 
costly hot-house flowers, and astounding the ignorant 
with jargon about rupees, lacs, and jaghires. Mac- 
kenzie, with more delicate humour, depicted a plain 
country family raised by the Indian acquisitions of 
one of its members to sudden opulence, and exciting 
derision by an awkward mimicry of the manners of the 
great. Cowper, in that lofty expostulation which glows 
with the very spirit of the Hebrew poets, placed the 
oppression of India foremost in the list of those na- 
tional crimes for which God had punished England with 
years of disastrous war, with discomfiture in her own 
seas, and with the loss of her transatlantit empire. 
If any of our readers will take the trouble to search 
in the dusty recesses of circulating libraries for some 
novel published sixty years ago, the chance is that 
the villain or sub-villain of the story will prove to be 
a savage old Nabob, with an immense fortune, @ tawny 
complexion, & bad liver, and a worse heart. 
Such, as far as we can now judge, was the feeling * 

of the country respecting Nabobs in general. And 
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Clive was eminently the Nabob—the ablest, the most 
celebrated, the highest in rank, the highest im for- 
tune, of all the fraternity. His wealth was exhibited 
in a. manner which could not fail to excite odium. He 
lived with great magnificence in Berkeley Square. 
He reared one palace in Shropshire and another at 
Claremont. His parliamentary influence might vie 
with that of the greatest families. But in all this 
splendour and power, envy found something to sneer 
at. On some of his relations, wealth and dignity 
seem to have sat as awkwardly as on Mackenzie’s 
Margery Mushroom. Nor was he himself, with all 
his great qualities, free from those weaknesses which 
the satirists of that age represented as characteristic 
of his whole class. In the field, indeed, his habits 
were remarkably simple. He was constantly on 
horseback, was never seen but in his uniform, sever 
wore silk, never entered a palanquin, and was content 
with the plainest fare. But when he was no longer 
at the head of an army, he laid aside this Spartan 
temperance for the ostentatious Juxury of a Sybarite. 
Though his person was ungraceful, and thougk his 
harsh features were redeemed from vulgar uglivess 
only by their stern, dauntless, and commanding ex- 


pression, he was fond of rich and gay clothing, and 25 


replenished his wardrobe with absurd profusion. Sir 
John Malcolm gives usa letter worthy of Sir Matthew 
Mite, in which Clive orders ‘ two hundred shirts, the 
best and finest that can be got for love or money.’ A 


few follies of this description, grossly exaggerated by 30 
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report, produced an unfavourable impression on the 
public mind. But this was not the worst: Black 
atories, of which the greater part were pure inven- 
tions, were circulated respecting his conduct in the 
East. He hadto bear the whole odium, not:only of 
those bad acts to which he had once or twice stooped, 
but of all the bad acts of all the English in India, of 
bad acts committed when he was absent, nay, of bad 
acts which he had manfully opposed and severely 
punished. The very abuses against which he had 
waged an honest, resolute, and successful war, were 
laid to his account. He was, in fact, regarded as the 
personification of all the vices and weaknesses which 
the public, with or without reason, ascribed to the 
English adventurers in Asia. We-have ourselves 
heard old men, who knew nothing of his history, but 
who still retained tho prejudices conceived in their 
youth, talk of him as an incarnate fiend.’ Johnson 
always held this language. Brown, whom Clive em- 
ployed to lay out his pleasure-grounds, was amazad 
to see in the house of his noble employer a chest 
which had once been filled with gold fromithe trea- 
sury of Moorshedabad, and could not understand how 
the conscience of the criminal could suffer him to 
sleep with such an object so near to his bedchamber. 
The peasantry of Surrey looked with mysterious 
horror on the stately house which was rising at Clare- 
mont, and whispered that the great wicked lord had 
ordered the walls to be made so thick in order to 
keep out the devil, who would one day carry him 
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away bodily, Among the gaping clowns who drank 
in this frightfal story was a worthless ugly lad of 
the name of Hunter, since widely known as. William 
Huntington, 8.8.; and the superstition which was 
strangely mingled with the knavery of that remark- 
able impostor seems te have derived no. small nutri- 
ment from the tales which he heard of the life and 
character of Clive. : 
In the meantime, the impulse which Clive had 


given to the administration of Bengal was constantly~ 


becoming fainter and fainter. His policy was toa 
graat extent abandoned ; the abuses: which he had 
suppressed began to revive; and at length the evils 
which a bad government had engendered were aggra- 
vated by one of those fearful visitations which the 
best government cannot avert. In the summer of 
1770, the rains failed; the carth was parched: up; 
the tanks were empty ; the rivers shrank within their 
beds ; a famine, such as is known only in countries 
wWere every household depends for support on its 
own litile patch of cultivation, filled the whole valley 
of the Ganges with misery and death. ‘Tender and 
delicate women, whose veils had never been lifted 
before the public gaze, came forth from the inner 
chambers in which Eastern jealousy had kept watch 
over their beauty, threw themselves on the earth 
before the passers-by, and, with loud wailings, im- 
plored a handful of rice for their children. The 
Hooghly every day rolled down thousands of corpses 
close to the porticoes and gardens of the English con- 
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querors. Tho very streets of Calcutta were blocked 
up by the dying and the dead. The lean and feeble 
survivets had not energy enough to bear the bodies 
of their kindred to the funeral pile or to the holy river, 
er even to scare away the jackals and vultures, 
who fed on human remains in the face of day. The 
extent of the mortality was never aacertained, but it 
was popularly reckoned by millions. This melancholy 
intelligerice added to the excitement which already 
prevailed in England on Indian subjects. «Fhe pro- 
prietors of Hast India stock were uneasy about their 
dwidends. All men of common humanity were 
touched by the calamities of our unhappy subjects, 
and indignation soon began to mingle itself with pity. 
15 It was rumoured that the Company’s servants had 

created the famine by engrossing all the rice of the 

country; that they had sold grain for eight, ten, 

twelve times the price at which they had bought it; 

that one English functionary, who, the year before, 
20 was not worth a hundred guineas, had, during til 
season of misery, remitted sixty thousand pounds to 
London. These charges we believe to have been 
utterly unfounded. That servants of the Company 
had ventured, since Clive’s departure, to deal in rice, 
is probable. That, if they dealt in rice, they must 
have gained by the scarcity, is certain, But there is 
no reason for thinking that they either produced or 
aggravated an evil which physical canses sufficiently 
explain. The outcry which was raised against them 
30 on this occasion was, wo suspect, as absurd as the 
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imputations which, in times of dearth at home, 
were once thrown by statesmen and judges, and are 
still thrown by two or three old women, on the corn- 
factors. It was, however, so loud and so general, 
that it appears to have imposed even on an intellect 
raised so high above vulgar prejudices ag that of 
Adam Smith. What was still more extraordinary, 


these unhappy events greatly increased the unpopu-- 
I 


larity of Lord Clive. He had been some years it 
England when the famine took place. None of his 
measures had the smallest tendency to produce such 
a calamity. If the servants of the Company had 
traded in rice, they had done so in direct contraven- 
tion of the rule which he had laid down, and, while 
in power, had resolutely enforced. But, in the eyes 
of his countrymen, he was, as we have said, the Nabob, 
the Anglo-Indian character personified ; and, while 
he was building and planting in Surrey, he was held 
responsiblé for all the effects of a dry season in 
Bengal. : : 

Parliament had hitherto bestowed very little atten- 
tion on our Eastern possessions. Since the death of 
George IL, a rapid succession of weak administra- 
tions, each of which was in turn flattered and betray- 
ed by the Court, had held the semblance of power. 
Intrigues in the palace, riots in ihe city, and insur- 
rectionary movements in the American colonies, had 
left them little leisure to study Indian politics. Where 
they did interfere, their interference was feeble and 
irresotute. Lord Chatham, indeed, during the short 
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period of his ascendency in the councils ‘of George 
IIL, had meditated a bold and sweeping. measure 
respecting the acquisitions of the Company. . Buthis 
plans were rendered abortive by the strange malady 
which about.that time began to overcloud his splen- 
did genius. 

At length, in 1772, it was generally felt that. Pat- 


-. iament, conld no longer neglect the affairs: of India. 
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The government was stronger than any which had 
held power since the breach between Mr. Pitt and 
the great Whig connection in 1761. No pressing 
4uestion of domestic or European policy required the 
attention of public men. There was a short and 
delusive lull between two tempests. Phe excitement 
produced by the Middlesex election was over ; the 
discontents of America did not yet threaten civil 
war; the financial difficulties of the Company brought 
on a crisis ; thé Ministers were forced-to'take up the 
subject ; and the whole storm, which had long been 
gathering, now broke at once on the head of Clive: 

His situation was indeed singularly unfortunate. 
He was hated throughout the country, hated at the 
India House, hated, above all, by those wealthy and 
powerful servants of the Company, whose rapacity 
and tyranny he had withstood, He had to bear the 
double odium of his bad and of his good actions, of 
every Indian abuse and of every Jndian reform. The 
state of the political world was such that he could 
count on the support of no powerful connection. The 
party to which he bad belonged, that of George 
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Grenville, hdd’ been hostile to the government, and 
yet had never cordially united with the other sections 
of the Opposition, with the little band ‘which: still 
followed: the fortunes-of Lord Chatham,.or with.the 
large and respectable body of which Lord Récking- 
ham was the acknowledged leader. George Gren- 
ville was now dead; his followers wete scattered ; 
and Olive, unconnected with any of the powerful 
factions which divided the Parliament, could réckon 
only on the votes of those members who- were re- 
turned by himself His enemies, particularly these 
who were the enemies of his virtues, were unscrupa- 
lous, ferocious, implacable. Their malevolence aimed 
at nothing less than the utter ruin of his fame and 


fortune. They wished to see him expelled from Par- 1 


liament, to seo his spurs chopped off, to. see his 
estate confiscated; and it may be doubted whether 
even such a result as this would have quenched their 
thirst for revenge. Wa 
Clive’s Parliamentary tactics resembled his mili- 
tary tactics. Deserted, surrounded, outnumbered, and 
with everything at stake, he did not even deign 
to stand ‘on the defensive, but pushed boldly for- 
ward to the attack. At an early stage of the discus- 
sions on Indian affairs he rose, and in a long and 
elaborate speech, vindicated himself from a large 
part of the accusations which had been brought 
against him. He is said to have produced a great 
impression on his audience. Lord Chatham, who, 
now the ghost of his former self, loved to haunt 
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the scene of his glory, was that night under the 
gallery of the House of Commons, and declared 
that he had never heard a finer speech. It was 
subsequently printed under Clive’s direction, and 

5 must be allowed to exhibit, not merely strong sense 
and a manly spirit, but talents both for disquisi- 
tion and declamation, which assiduous culture might 
have improved into the highest excellence. He con- 
fined his defence on this occasion to the measures of 

10 his last administration, and succeeded so far that his 
enemies thenceforth thought it expedient to direct 
their attacks chiefly against the earlier part of his life. 
‘The earlier part of his life unfortunately presented 
some assailable points to theirhostility. A committee 

15 was chosen by ballot to inquire into the affairs of 
India; and by this committee the whole history of 
that great revolution which threw down Surajab 
Dowlah and raised Meer Jaffier was sifted with 
malignant care. Clive was subjected to the most 
20 unsparing examination and cross-examination, and 
afterwards bitterly complained that he, the Baron of 
Plassey, had been treated like a sheep-stealer. The 
boldness and ingenuousness of his replies would 
‘alone suffice to show how alien from his nature were 
the frauds to which, in the conrse of his Eastern 
negotiations, he had sometimes descended. He 
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avowed the arts which he had employed to deceive 
Omichund, and resolutely said that he was not 
ashamed of them, and that, in the same circumstances, 
50 ne would again act in the same manner. He ad- 
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mitted that he had received immense sums from 

' Meer Jaffier ; but he denied. that, in doing so, he had 
violated any obligation of morality or honour. He laid 
claim, on the contrary, and not without some reason, 
to the praise of eminent disinterestedness. Hoe de- 
scribed in vivid language the situation in which his 
victory had placed him ; a great prince dependent on 
his pleasure ; an opulent city afraid of being given 
up to plunder; wealthy bankers bidding against 
each other for his smiles; vaults piled with gold und 
jewels thrown open to him alone. ‘ Mr. Chairman, ’ 
he'éxdlaimed, ‘at this moment I staad. astonished at 
my own moderation !’ 

The inquiry was'se extensive that the Houses rase 
before it had been completed. It was continued in 
the following session, When at length the committee 
had concluded its labours, enlightened and impartial 
men had little difficulty. in making up their minds as 
to the result. It was clear that Clive had been guilty 
of some acts which it is impossible to vindicate 
without attacking the authority of all the most sacred 
laws which regulate the intercourse of individuals 
and of states. But it was equally clear that he had 
displayed great talents, and even great virtues ; that 
he had rendered eminent services both to his country 
and to the people of India; and that it was in trath 
not for his dealings with Meer Jaffier, nor for the 
fraud which he had practised on Omichund, but for 
his determined resistance to avarice and tyranny, that 
he was now called in question. 
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Ordinary criminal justice knows nothing of set-off. 
The greatest desert cannot be pleaded in answer to { 
a charge of the slightest transgression. If a man 
has sold beer on Sunday morning, it is no defence 
that he has saved the life of a fellow-creature at the 
risk of his own. If he has harnessed a Newfound- 
land dog to his little child’s carriage, it is‘no defence 
that he was wounded at Waterloo. But it is not in 
this way that we ought to deal with men who, raised 
far above ordinary restraints, and tried by far more 
than ordinary temptations, are entitled to a-:more 
than ordinary measure of indulgence. Such men 
should bo judged by their contemporaries ts they 
will be judged by posterity. Their bad actions ought 
not, indeed, to be called good; but their good and 
bad actions ought to be fairly weighed; and if on 
the whole the good preponderate, the sentence ought 
to be one, not merely of acquittal, but of approbation. 
Not a single great ruler in history can be absolved by 
a judge who fixes his eye inexorably on one or fiwo 
unjustifiable acts. Bruce the delivercr of Seotland, 
Maurice the deliverer of Germany, William the de- 
liverer of Holland, his great descendant the deliverer 
of England, Murray the good regent, Cosmo #he 
father of his country, Henry 1V. of France, Peter the 
Great of Russia—how would the best of them pass 
such a scrutiny? History takes wider views; and 
the best tribunal for great political cases is that tra 
bunal which anticipates the verdict of history. 

Reasonable and moderate men of all parties felt 
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this in Clive’s case. They could not pronounce him 
blameless ; but they were not disposed to abandon 
him to that low-minded and rancoreus pack who had 
run him down and were eager to worry him to death. 
Lord North, though not very friendly to him, was 
not disposed to go to extremities against him. While 
the inquiry was still in progress, Clive, who had some 
years before been created a Knight of the Bath, was 
installed with great pomp in Henry VII.’s Chapel. 
He was soon after appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
Shropshire. When he kissed hands, George III, 
who had always been partial to him, admitted him to 
a private. audience, talked to him half an hour on 
Indian politics, and was visibly affected when the 
persecuted general spoke of his services and of the 
way in which they had been requited. 

At length the charges came in a definite form 
before the Honse of Commons. Burgoyne, chairman 
of the committee, a man of wit, fashion, and ponour, 


an agreeable dramatic writer, an officer whose courage 2 


’ was never questioned, and whose skill was at that 
time highly esteemed, appeared as the accuser. The 
members of the administration took different sides ; 
for in that age all questions were open questions, 
except such as were brought forward by the govern- 
ment, or such as implied some censure on the govern- 
ment. Thurlow, the Attorney-General, was among 
the assailants. Wedderburne, the Solicitor-General, 
strongly attached to Clive, defended his friend with 
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extraordinary force of argument and language. It 30 
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is a curious circumstance that, some years later, 
Thurlow was the most conspicuous champion of War- 
ren Hastings, while Wedderburne was among the 
most unrelenting persecutors of that great though 
not faultless statesman. Clive spoke in his own 
defence at less length and with less art than in the 
preceding year, but with great energy and pathos. 
He recounted his great actions and his wrongs ; and, 
after bidding his hearers remember that they were 
10 about to decide not only on his honour but on their 
own, he retired from the House. 

The Commons resolved that acquisitions made by 
the arms of tho State belong.to the State aleme,:and 
that it is illegal in the servants of the State to 

15 appropriate such acquisitions to themselves. The 
resolved that this wholesome rule appearedto “have” 
been systematically violated by the English function- 
aries in Bengal. On a subsequent day they went a 
step farther, and resolved that Clive had, by means 

20 of the power which he possessed as commander af 

the British forces in India, obtained large sams from 

Meer Jaffier. Here the House stopped. They bad 

voted the major and minor of Burgoyne’s syllogiser': 
but they shrunk from drawing the logical oenelusion. 

When it was moved that Lord Clive had abused his 

powers, and set an evil example to the servants of the 
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public, the previous question was put andiwarried. 
At length, long after the sun had risen on aa 
animated debate, Wedderburne moved that Lord 
30 Clive had at the same time rendered great and 
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meritorious services to his country ; and this motion: 
passed without a division. ’ 

The result of this memorable inquiry appears to us, 
on the whole, honourable to the justice, moderation, 
and discernment of the Commons. They had indeed 
on great temptation to do wrong. They would have 
been very bad judges of an accusation brought 
against Jenkinson or against Wilkes. But the 
question respecting Clive was not a party question ; 
and the House accordingly acted with the good sense 
and good feeling which may always be expected 
from an assembly of English gentlemen, not blinded 
by faction. 

The equitable and temperate proceedings of the 
British Parliament were set off to the greatest 
advantago by a foil. ‘The wretched government of 
Louis XV. had murdered, directly or indireetly, 
almost every Frenchman who had served his country 
with distinction in the East. Labourdonnais was 
flung into the Bastille, and, after years of suffering, 
left it only to die. Dupleix, stripped of his immense 
fortune,.and broken-hearted by humiliating attend- 
ance in antechambers, sank into an obscure grave. 
Lally was dragged to the common place of execution 
with a gag between his lips. The Commons of 
England, on the other hand, treated their living 
captain with that discriminating justice which is 
seldom shown except to the dead. They laid down 

- sound general principles; they delicately pointed 
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they tempered the gentle censure with liberal eulogy. 
The contrast struck Voltaire, always partial to 
England, and always eager to expose the abuses of 
the Parliaments of France. Indeed he seems, at 
this time, to have meditated a history of the conquest 
of Bengal. He mentioned his design to Dr. Moore 
when that amusing writer visited him at Ferney. 
Wedderburne took great interest in the matter, and 
pressed Clive to furnish materials. Had the plan 
been carried into execution, we have no doubt that 
Voltaire would have produced a book containing 
much lively and picturesque narrative, many just and 
humane sentiments poignantly expressed, many gro- 
tesque blunders, many sneers at the Mosaic chrono- 
logy, much scandal about the Catholic missionaries, 
and much sublime theophilanthropy, stolen from the 
New Testament, and put into the mouths of virtuous 
and philosophical Brahmins. 

Clive was now sceure in the enjoyment of his 
fortune and his honours. He was surrounded by 
attached fricnds and relations; and he had not yet 
passed the season of vigorous bodily and mental 
exertion. But clouds had long been gathering over 
his mind, and now settled on it in thick darkness. 


5 From early youth he had been subject to fits of that 


strange melancholy ‘ which rejoiceth exceedingly and 
is glad when it can find the grave.’ While still a 
writer at Madras, he had twice attempted to destroy 
himself, Business and prosperity had produced a ~ 
salutary effect on his spirits. In India, while he 
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was occupied by great affairs, in England; while 
‘wealth and rank had still the charm of novelty, he 
had borne up against his constitutional misery. But 
he had now nothing to do, and nothing to wish for. 
His active spirit in an inactive situation drooped 
and. withered like a plant in an uncongenial air, The 
malignity with which his enemies had pursued him, 
the indignity with which he had been treated by the 
committee; the censure, lenient as it was, which the 
House of Commons had pronounced, the knowledge 
that he was regarded by a large portion of his coun- 
trymew.as.a cruel and perfidious tyrant, all concurred 
to irritate and depress him. In tho meantime, his 
temper was tried by acute physical suffering. Dar- 
ing his long residence in tropical climates, he had 
contracted several.painful distempors. In order to 
obtain ease he called in the help of opium; and he 
was gradually enslaved by this treacherous ally. To 
the last, however, his genius occasionally flashed 
through the gloom. It was said that he would some- 
times, after sitting silent and torpid for hours, rouse 
himself to the discussion of some great question, 
would display in full vigour all the talents of the 
Seldier and the statesman, and would then sink back 
;| nto his melancholy repose. 

The disputes with America had now become so 
serious that an appeal to the sword seemed inevit- 
able ; and the Ministers were desirous to avail them- 
selves of the services of Clive. Had he still been 


what he was when he raised the siege of Patna, and + 
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annihilated the Dutch army and navy at the mouth, 
of the Ganges, it is not improbable that the resist- 
ance of the Colonists would have been put down, 
and that the imevitable separation would have been 
deferred for a few years. But it was too late. His 
strong mind was fast sinking under many kinds of 
suffering. On the 22nd of November 1774, he died 
by his own hand. He had jaat cotapteted his forty- 
ninth year. 

In the awful close of so much prosperity and glory, 
the vulgar saw only a confirmation of all their pre- 
judices ; and some men of real piety and talents so 
far forgot the maxims both of religion and of philoso: 
phy as confidently to ascribe the mournful event to 
the just vengeunce of God, and the horrors of am evil 
conscience. It is with very different feelings that 
we contemplate the spectacle of a great mind ruined 
by the weariness of satiety, by the pangs of wounded 
hononr, by fatal diseases, and more fatal remedies. 

Clive committed great faults; and we have not 
attempted to disguise them. But his faults, when 
weighed againat his merits, and viewed in connection 
with his temptations, do not appear to us to deprive 
him of his right to an honourable place in the estima- 


5 tion of posterity. 


From his first visit to India dates the renown of 
the English arms in the East. Till he appeared, his 
countrymen were despised as mere pedlars, while the 
French were revered as a people formed for victory ° 
and command. Hiscourage and capacity dissolved 
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the charm, With the defence of Arcot commences 
that long series of Oriental triumphs which closes 
with the fall of Ghizni. Nor must we forget that he 
was only twenty-five years old when he approved 
himself ripe for military command. This is a rare if 
not a singular distinction. Jt is true that Alexander, 
Condé, and Charles XII. won great. battles at a still 
earlier age; but those princes were surrounded by 
veteran generals of distinguished skill, to those sug- 
gestions must be attributed the victories of the Grani- 
cus, of Rocroi, and of Narva. Clive, an inexperienc- 
ed youth, had yet more experience than any of those 
who served under him. He had to form himself, to 
form his officers, and to form his army, The only 
man, as far as we recollect, who at an equally early 
age ever gave equal proof of talents for war, was 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

From Clive’s second visit to India dates the pole 
tical ascendency of the English in that country. His 
dexterity and resolution realised, in the course of a 
few months, more than all the gorgeous visions which 
had floated before the imagination of Dupleix. Such 
an extent of cultivated territory, such an amount 
of revenue, such a multitude of subjects, was never 
added to the dominion of Rome by the most successful 
proconsul. Nor were such wealthy spoils ever borne 
under arches of triumph, down the Sacred Way, and 
through the crowded Forum, to the threshold of Tar- 
peian Jove. The fame of those who subdued Antio- 
chus and Tigranes grows dim when compared with 
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the splendour of the exploits which the young Eng- 
lish adventurer achieved at the head of an army not 
equal in numbers to one half of a Roman legion. 
From Clive’s third visit to India dates the purity 
of the administration of our Kastern empire. When 
he landed at Calcutta in 1765, Bengal was regarded as 
a place to which Englishmen were sent only to get 
rich, by any means, in the shortest possible time. He 
first made dauntless and unsparing war on that gigan- 
tic system of oppression, extortion, and corruption. 
in that war he manfully put to hazard his ease, his 
fame, and his splendid fortune. The same sense of 
justice which forbids us to conceal or extenuate the 
faults of his carlier days compels us to admit that 
those faults were nobly repaired. Ii the reproach of 
the Company and of its servants has been taken 
away; if in India the yoke of foreign masters, else- 
where the heaviest of all yokes, has been found lighter 
than that of any native dynasty ; if to that gang of 
public robbers which once spread terror through the 
whole plain of Bengal has succeeded a body of func- 
tionaries not more highly distinguished by ability and 
diligence than by integrity, disinterestedness, ang 
public spirit ; if we now see men like Munro, Elphin- 
stone, and Metcalfe, after leading victorious armies, 
after making and deposing kings, return, proud of 
their honourable poverty, from a land which once 
held out to every greedy factor the hope of bound- 
less wenlth—the praise is inno smal] measure due . 
to Clive. His name stands high on the roll of 
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conquerors. But it is found in a better list—in the 
list of those who have done and suffered much for the 
happiness of mankind. To the warrior, history will 
assign a place in the same rank with Lucullus and 
Trajan. Nor will she deny to the reformer a share of 5 
that veneration with which France cherishes the 
memory of Turgot, and with which the latest ‘genera- 
tions of Hindus will contemplaté the statue of Lord 
William Bentinck. 
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NOTES. 


(In the Notes, references to the PAGES of the tert are in heavy type, those 
+ to the Links of the page are in ordinary tupe. Thus “ See ” means 
“See page 24 of the text ;” “Sec note 85, 28” means “ See note on 
line 23 of page 85.’"} 
Page 1. 


2. Spanish empire—The Spanish empire in America was built up 
in the reign of the great Emperor Oharles V. Mexico waa con- 
quered by Cortes, who imprisoned the king Montezuma (1. 6), 
after a two years’ struggle, in 1520. It remained the principal 
colony of Spain until 1821. Peru was discovered and taken pos- 
session of by Pizarro in 1526. Ite last king or Inca, Atahualpa 
(1. 7), was strangled by orders by Pizarro, 1533. At the death of 
the latter in 1541, Peru became a Spanish Viceroyalty and so 
remained until 1820. Macaulay is fond of referring to the 
Spanish Conquest of America, e.g., “How in America the Bri- 
tish colonies rapidly became far mightier and wealthier than the 
xealms which Cortes and Pizarro had added to the dominions of 
Charles the Fifth.’"—History, par. 1. See also 85, 5; 20. 

5. Every school-boy—children ure taught these things at school ; 
every school-boy therefore knows, and so we may assume that 
all educated persons know, these things. Macaulay insinuates 
that educated persons do not know things that they ought to 
know. So in his Essay on Boswell’s Life of Johnson, he proves 
an error on the part of Croker, the editor, by a quotation from 
Marmion, saying :—~‘ Every school-girl knows the lines.” 

7. whether—It is an inelegance, of which Macaulay is rarely guilty, 
to use two whethers as he does in this sentence. The firat 
whether=if. The usage had its origin in an ellipsis of the second 
clause— or can not tell’—see First Work in English, § 395. Then 
the ellipsis was forgotten and whether came to be used without 
the idea of alternation bui, as here, with that of ‘doubt.’ 

9. Buxar—at Buxar, near Patna, Suja-ud-Dowla, Nawab of Oude 
[see notes, 71, 18; 73, 14,1, Vizier of the Emperor Shah Alam, 
was defeated (23rd Oct. 1764) by Major Munro. “ Next to Plassy 
the battle of Buxar is the most famous in the history of British 
conquest in India, It broke up the strength and prestige of - 
Suja-ud-Dowla, the last and greatest of the Moghul Viceroys of 
Provinces, except perhaps the Nizam. It threw the whole of the 
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territories of Oude into the hands of the English; placed tho 
Moghul Padishah under British protection ; and established the 
British nation as the foremost power in India.”-—Wheeler, Short 
History of India, p. 304. 

10. Patna—See 85, 23. 

11. Surajah Dowlah—Sce 43, 30. 

Oude—‘ Awadh, properly the ancient and holy city of Ayodhya 
(Sansk. ‘not to be warred against’) the capital of Rama. Also 
the province in which Ayodhya is situated but of which Lucknow. 
hag been for 150 years the capital.”~-Yule, Glossary. Annexed 
1853. ‘The ex-king died recently in Calcutta. 

12. Holkar —The founder of the Holkar Mahzatia family was Mulhar 
Rao Holkar, d. 1767. ‘The Holkar of to-day rules over the modern 

’ state of Indore as Mnharajah. s : 

Hindu—Sir H. Yule (Glossary) says :—“ Pers. Hindé, A person of 
Indian religion and race: This is a term derived from the use 
of the Mahommedan conquerors. The word in this form is Per- 
sian. Hind? is that used in Arabic. 1n the following quotation 
from a writer in Persian observe the distinction made between 
Hindi and Hindi. Date about 1290-—‘ Whatever live Hindt 
fell into the king’s hands was pounded into bits under the feet 
of elephants. Tho Musalmins, who were Hindts (country born), 
had their lives spared.’ The origin of the name is without doubt 
(Sansk.) Sindhu, ‘the sea,’ and thence the great River on the 
Weat, and the country onits banks, which we still call Sindh. 
By a change common in many parts of the world, and in various 
parts of India itself, this name exchanged the initial sibilant for 
an aspirate, and became (eventnally) in Persia Hindi, and so 
passed to Europe as Indus and India. The name of ‘India’ 
spread not only from its original application, as denoting the 
country on the banks of the Indus, to the whole peninsula between 
(and including) the valleys of Indus and Ganges; but also ina 
yaguer way to all the regions beyond. The compromise between 
the vaguer and the more precise use of the term is seen in 
Ptolemy, where the boundaries of the true India are defined, on 
the whole with surprising exactness, as ‘India within the Ganges’ ; 
whilst the darker regions beyond appear as India beyond the 
Ganges.’ And this double conception of India, as ‘India Proper’ 
{as we may call it}, and India in the vaguer sense, has descended 
to our own time.” 

‘Mussulman—Auslin, ‘resigning’ or ‘ submitting’ (sc. oneself to 
God) is the name given by Mahommed to the faithful. The 
Persian plural of this is Muslimdn, which appears to have been 
adopted as a singular, and the word Muslimdn or Masalman thus 
formed. As every Indian school-boy knows, the recognised 
plural is Mussutmans, but Gibbon, the historian, was not so sure, 
for he writes, ‘‘ We escape an ambiguous termination by adopt- 
ing Mostem, in&tead of ‘Musulman in the plural number.” 

14 no letters—Macavlay, for the purpose of rhetorical effect, con- 
siderably exaggerates the ignorance of the Mexicans. 
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15. broken in—tamed and trained. For the compound verb break-in, 
, 8e€ First Work in English, § 183, &. : Bare 
Page 2. Lee 
flints—flint stones shaped into spear and arrow-hedds, &c-; em- 
ployed before the use of metals was known, : 

2, monster—something wonderful, a prodigy. Wedgwood says from 

monstrare, to show, to make a show of ;, but Skeat derivés hrons- 
trare from monstrum, a divine omen = monestrum, from monere 
to advise, warn, remind. The Greck Centaur was a, fabulous 
boing, half man and.half horse. 

. harquebusier-—or arquebusier, aman who used an arquebus or gun ; 
from Dutch, haakbus = a gun with a hook. Skeat, thinks the 
hook refers to the shape of the stock, but it more. probably 
means a hook by which the gun was attached to a rest, 80 as to 
allow of a steadier aim. : 

ten times—not to be taken arithmctically, = many times. 

Saragossa—10. Toledo—celebrated cities of the “vistorious 
Spaniards,” the former on the Ebro, the latter on thé Tagus. 
‘The introduction of these words here is an instance of Real com- 
parison ; see Introduction, § 8, {c). 

10. buildings—such as the Mosque at Delhi and the:'Taj Mahal at 


_ Agra. ; 

il. Beville--nn ancient and well known town of Spain on: the Gua- 
dalquiver. ‘Its cathedral ranks in size ouly after St. Peter’s at 
Rome.” Jt was begun in 1403 and finished in' 1519. ‘Wore full 
description, see Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XBBip: 709s 

13. Baxesiona~Cadiz—the aost important commetéial seaports in 
the Spanish Peninaula. 

14. Ferdinand the Catholic—(d. 1452—d. 1516) king of Aragon, 
married Isabella, heiress to the kingdom of Castile, and thus 
united under one crown the two kingdoms of the Spanish Pen- 
insula, During his‘teign the Inquisition was established in 
Spain, and Columbus discovered America. He was'risetitédd by 
many able ministers and generals, the most famous beitig Gon- 
salvo de Cordoba, ‘The Great Captain’ (1. 16}, who gaitied for 
Ferdinand the kingdom of Naples. 

15. trains—long lines of heavy guns. On the march, the artillery 

proceed with the guns one behind the other, like the carriages 
of a railway train. When cannon are arranged in order on a 
halt, as during the night, they are'said to be ‘parked.’ ‘We are 
told that Akbar engaged Englishmen to cast-gans aifd‘serve as 
gunnera. Boars poo} 

16. It might—This is a good example of a periodic sentence. 

19. handful—The number of Englishmen was to the population of 
India, as the grains of rice that can be held in the hand to the 
whole heap. 

23. insipid—tasteless, used here appropriately with distasteful. Read- 
ers not only take no interest in the subject, but find it-positively 
disagreeable. 2 
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25. 


26. 


28. 


> 


14. 
21. 


22. 
26. 
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historians—Many interesting histories have been published since 
Macaulay wrote; as by Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir W. W. 
Honter, and Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler. 

Mr. Mil’s—James Mill (8. 1773—d. 1886) the father of John 
Stnart Mill, the philosopher. His History of British India was 
published in 1817. 

Orme—Robert Orme (b. 1728—d. 1801) was in the service of the 
East India Company. “His history covers only 16 years (1745—- 
1761), but for that period is invaluable and interesting. | We 
shall make numerous extracts. It is most accessible in the re- 
print by Pharaoh § Co., Madras, (1861), in 2 vols. with a vol. 
of plates, which can generally be procured from any book hawker 
in Madras for Rs. 3 or 4. 


painting —description. 
Page 3. 


. quarto—or 410. Thia and similar terms, as 8vo., 12mo., are derived 


from the number of leaves the sheet of printing paper gives when 
folded for binding. If folded so as to give four leaves or eight 
pages, it is quarto, and so on. 
authentic—‘ A genuine book ia that which was written by the per- 
‘aon whose name it bears as the author of it; an authentic book 
js that which relates matters of fact as they really happened.” — 
Watson. 
complete and revise—17. noble family—See Introduction, § 3. 
allowancé—‘to make allowance for’ is to take mitigating circam- 
‘stances into consideration. ‘I'hus, if a boy does something wrong 
we do not punish him so severely as @ grown up man, because we 
“make allowance for’ his youth and ignorance. Clive’s family 
and friends were naturally partial or favourable to him, but even 
when we have taken this into consideration, our opinion of Clive 
is raised by the book. See note, ‘70, 14. 
ted—nused here in its literal sense, ‘set in order’, arranged 
‘with due method and careful selection. 
love—Biographers are generally prone to pase lightly over faults 
in their heroes, but Sir John Malcolm can see no fault in Clive; 
he adores him like an idol. ‘The passage is, as frequently with 
Macaulay, a parody from the Bible. “I am distressed for thee, 
my brother Jonathan; thy love to me was wonderful, passing 
the love of women.”—-II Sam. i, 26. 


. gevere judgmént—e.g., see 51, 11. 


. diserimination—tlit. the faculty of distinguishing; the power of 


distinguishing the true from the false, the good from the bad. 
the important from the useless ; this power of discernment, judg- 
ment, discrimination, is the most valuable gift of an historian. 


Page 4. 


. in arms—in war, as a military commander. . 
. in Council-~as a statesman. 
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9. Clives— The family of Clive, established in Shropshire sjnce the 
time of Henry II., have, for a long period, possessed the small 
estate of Styche, in the parish of Moreton-Say, near Market 
Drayton.”-—Maloolim, Life of Clive, p. 29. 

lta plain Wan—unpolished, unaccustomed to the ways of polite 
society. A specimen of his plainness is given at 29. 

16. avogations—Hodgeon, Krrors in the use of English, p. 7, says 
« Avocation has entered English straight from the Latin, where 
avocatio conveys the notion of calling-off, diverting, distracting, 
or interrupting. In this sense avocation was exclusively em- 
ployed by writers of the 17th and the earlier part of the 18th 
century, bejng often opposed to vocation, that state to which 
men are called.” H.y. ‘‘ Heaven is his vocation, and therefore 

_ he counts earthly employments avocations.”—T, Fuller, Here 
the word appears to be used corregtly, the professional business 
of ihe Jaw being the vocation, the various duties of a landed pro- 
prietor being the avocations, It is however used as distinctly 
synonymoas with vocation in 42, 16. 

19. numereus family —six sons and seven daughters. 

22. -lineaments—distinguishing marks, usually employed of the fea- 
tures of the face. This sentence is a paraphrase of ‘The child 
is father of the man.’ 

27. constitutional intrepidity—He was naturally so fearless, hie 
co © was so undannted, that at times he seemed to he mad. 

30. one of his uncles-—-Daniel Bayley, of Manchester, whose wife 

was a sister of Clive’s mother. Clive .was trained and edu- 

4; Gated by this uncle for several years as his own son; hence his 

affection for Manchester expressed in his letters, see 9, 11. 
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. out of measure—beyond all reasonable measure, excessively. 

jas out— cts into a passion. 
familiar for Robert. 

le--of the church at Market Drayton. 

. stone spout—-a projecting spout or channel, made of stone, to 

carry off the rain-water from the roof. 

. good-for-nothing—useless, worthless. For the compound, see 
First Work in English, § 478. 

. achool to school—(1) Dr. Baton’s, at Lostocke, in Cheshire: 
(2) Mr, Burslem’s, at Market Drayton; (3) Merchant Taylors’, 
in London ; (4) Mr. Stirling’s, Hemel Hempstead, Hertfordshire. 

18. great figure—rise to a position of importance, become famous. 

This prophecy was made by Dr. Eaton (see note, 18) who said, 
“ that if his scholar lived to be a man, and opportunity enabled 
him to exert his talents, few names would be greater. than his.” 

20. reprobate—wholly given up to sio, depraved. Many thought him 

@ reprobate, and many others withont giving him so bad a 
character thought him a dunce. 

21. slender parts—poor abilities, few accomplishments. 


Pp Newey 


& 
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24. writership—As many references occur to writers, factors? &o.,the 
following particulars are given here, oncé for all. “‘ The powers 
of the Governor and Council in each Presidency were’ large. 
They had all the powers given by martial law for the reghlation 
and command of the troops and marine in their servive: < ‘They 
were supreme masters over the persons of all the English in the 
Presidency, this authority having been granted ‘to them: by 
James I. in 1624; and, under the charter granted to them by 
Charleg I. in 1661, could imprisbiz and send to England all Eng- 
lishmen not in their service whom they found in India, and who 
were’ suspected of being unlawfully engaged in trade. ‘They had 
power to make war or peace with any prince or pedple not 
Christian. The Governor and Council had at first supreme civil 
and criminal jurisdiction in their own factories, an over their 
own rervants. Subsequently their powers were reduced by the 
establishment of different Courts. The Comipany’s other offi- 
cials were called respectively ‘writers,’ ‘factors,’ ‘ junior 
merchants’ and ‘senior merchants.’ This classification was 
made in 1676, and these designations continued ‘tiff the: Yast. 
The ‘ writers’ were cadets sent out between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-two, the appointments being secured by interest 
with the Directors. They were placed in the varfotts offices 
necessary for the conduct of the government, and redéived a 
salary merely nominal, at the same time having permission to 
trade, so long as their private operations did uot inteHere with 
the public trade’ of the Company. Under this system even the 
youngest writers contrived to amass large fortunes. Phe writers, 
after a period of service, became ‘factors,’ and were enititled to 
higher pay and enlarged privileges, being considered no longer 
as cadets, but as members of the Company. The next grade was 
that of ‘junior merchant.’ Finally came ‘ senior meréhattt? from 
which body the members of Council and the body of Directors at 
home might be chosen. The warehouses of the Company were 
called ‘factories,’ which for security were usually fortified: 
factories the presiding manager was an English overstér; ith 
his secretary (called, if a native, a ‘ banyan’). Whey 9 magis- 
trate, this overseer had his court (or ‘ cutcherry’}i WHh an inter- 
preter, and a clerk (mohkurrer, in Hindustani). He had also the 
control of the accounts, and for this purpose ® casheki was 
placed under him. The business of the office was carried on by 
native paid servants called ‘peons,’ and ‘ harcarras.” The facto- 
ries were situated in various districts called ‘aurihge (is Hin- 
@ustani word for factories}, over each of which was a ‘ goomastah,” 
or principal agent, with his peons. The defence of the Presi- 
dencies was maintained by European soldiers, native iments 
of sepoys, and an armed polive.”-—Madras Manual. quali- 
fication for admission to a writership was “a certificate that the 
nominee could read, write, and cipher, accompanied by a peti- 
tion to the Directors that he was desirons of ‘serving ‘their 
honours.’”* 
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26. die of a fever—ironical ; implying that his friends were interested 
in him only so far as he might be successfal. "ast 

28. College—at Haileybury, in Hertfordshire, for training. the. Civil 
Servants of the Company. It was given up when the competi- 
tive system was introduced, and there are now very few Hailey- 
bury men remaining in the Indian service. 
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4. man—supply men to defend and work the guns of the batteries. 

5. forts—The chief settlements were Fort St. David (Caddalore),. 
St. Thome, Fort St. George (Madras), Fort William (Calcutta), 
Dacca, Cossimbazar, Surat, Bombay Castle. See Map, p 230, in 
Wheeler’s Short History of India. 

18. take stock—to keep an account of the goods in the warehouses. 

14. sharp look-out—a close watch, to endeavour to detect private 
traders, interlopers (see note 33, 3), whose operations would 
injure the company’s trade. 

25. Fort St. George—“ This settlement had been about 100 years the 
principal establishment of the English nation on the coast of 
Coromandel. [t was in a territory granted by the great Mogut 
to the East Indie Company, which extended about five miles 
along the sea shore, and about one mile inland. The town con- 
sisted of three divisions; that to the south extended shout 400 

ards in length from north to south, and about 100 yards in 

readth ; none but the English, or other Europeans under their 
protection, resided in this division, which contained abont 50 
good houses, an English and 2 Roman Catholic Church, together 
with the residence of the factors, and other buildings belong- 
ing to the Company : it was surrounded with a slender wall, 
defended with four bastions and as many batteries, bat these 
were very slight and defective in their construction, nor had 
they any out-works to defend them: this quarter has long been 
known in Enrope by the name of Fort St. George, and was in 
India called for distinction the White Town. On the north of this. 
and contiguous, was another division, much larget and worse 
fortified, in which were many very good habitations belonging 
to the Armenian and to the richest of the Indian merchants, 
who resided in the Company’s territory: this quarter was called 
the Black Town. Beyond this division, and to the north of it, 
was a suburb, where the Indian natives of all ranks had their 
habitations promiscuously. Besides these three divisions, which: 
composed the town of Madras, there were two large and popu- 
Jous villages about a mile to the southward of ft, within the 
company’s territory, and these were likewise inhabited by In- 
dian natives.”—Orme, Vol. I., p. 65. 

29. prophet’s gourd—the gourd of the prophet Jonah, “ which 
came up ina night and perished in a night.” See Bible, Jonah, 
iv, 5-10. 
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Page 7. 
1. garden—compounds, as they are called in Madras, . 
. —~a grandee ig properly a Spanish nobleman: or!iman of 
high rank, Here= wealthy merchants. 3 
9. devices—such as ice, thermantidotes, &. Though something of 
the nature of a punkah was known, it was not in general use at 
thie time. See Yule’s Glossary, pp. 562, 846. 

2. voyage by the Cape—The route to India from England was by 
the long voyage round the Cape of Good Hope, until 1881, when 
Lt. Waghorn opened up the Overland Route. By this the passengers 
went by ship through the Mediterranean to Alexandria, thence 
overland through Egypt and the Desert to Suez, and thence again 
by ship through the Red Sea and Indian Ocean. In 1869 the 
Canal through the Isthmus of Sues was opened, and now 
the route is wholly by water from the selected European Port 
(Venice, Brindisi, Marseilles, London, &c.} to India, The English 
Mails have been carried from London to Bombay in 14 days, the 
regular time is 16 days. Fven the voyage round the Cape can 
now, however, be performed by the aid of steam in @& compara- 
tively short time. 

25. Nabob—“ Port. Nababo and Fr. Nabab, from Hind. Nawib, which 
is the Arab pl. of sing. Nayab, a deputy, and.was applied in a 
singular sense to a delegate of the supreme chief, viz., @ Viceroy 
or chief governor ander the great Mogul, e g., the Nawab of Arcot, 
the Nawiéb Nazim of Bengal. From this use it became a title of 
rank without necessarily having any office attached, It is now 
a title occasionally conterred, like a peerage, on Mahommedan 
gentlemen of distinction and good service, as Rai and Rijé are 
upon Hindus. Nabob is used in two ways. (a) Simply as a cor- 
ruption and representative of Nuwdb. We got it direct from the 
Port. Nubibo. (b) Jt began to be applied in the last century, 
when the transactions of Clive made the epithet familiar in 
England, to Anglo-Indians who returned with fortunes from the 
East ; and Foote’s play of “The Nabob ” (1768) aided in giving 
genera! currency to the word in this sense.’—Yule, Glossary. 
See 104, 5. 

Carnatic—‘“Karndtaka and Karndtaka, Skt. adjective forms from 
Karnita or Karnita. This word in native use, according to Bp. 
Caldwell, denoted the Telugu and Canarese people and their 
language, but in process of time became specially the appellation 
of the people speaking Cauarese and their language. The Ma- 
hommedans on their arrival in S. India found a region which 
embraces Mysore and part of Telingana (in fact the kingdom of 
Vijayanagara), called the Karndtaka country, and this waa iden- 
tical in application (and probably in etymology) with the Canara 
country of the older Portuguese writers. The Karnataka be- 
came extended, specially in connection with the-rule of, the 
Nabobs of Arcot, who partially occupied tlie Vifayanagara terri- 
tory, and were known as Nawabs of the Karnataka, to the coun- 
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try below the Ghants, on the eastern side of the Peninsula, just 
as the other form Canara had become extended to the country 
below the western Ghauts; and eventually among the English 
the term Carnatic came to be understood in a sense more or lesa 
restricted to the eastern low country, though never quite so 
absolutely as Canara has become restricted to the western low 
country. The.term Carnatic is now obsolete. Date about{l 760. ‘The 
Carnatic or province of Arcot... . itslimits now are greatly 
inferior. to those which bounded the ancient Carnatic; for the 
Nabobs.of Arcot have never extended their authority beyond the 
river Gondegama to the north; the great chain of mountains 
to the west; and the branches of the kingdom of Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore, and Maissore to the south; the sea bounds it to the 
enat’.”—~Yule, Glossary. 

26. Viceroy—the correct term waa Sibaddr, the Viceroy over a Siba, 
one of the 15 great provinces or divisions of the Mogul Empire. 
The Deccan, Oudh, Bengal, Behar, &c. were Sibds. ‘The word 
Soubahdar is now applied to a native ofticer of sepoys. Similarly 
the term Neik, originally the title of the Viceroys of the Hindu 
Maharaja of Vijienagar, is applied to a non-commissioned officer 
of sepoys. 

Deccan-—“Hind. Dakhin or Dakhan; the southern part of India, 
the Peninsula, and especially the table-land between the Eastern 
and Western Ghauts. It has been often applied also, politically, 
to specitic states in that part of India, e.g., by the Portuguese in 
the L6th centary to the Mahommedan kingdom of Bijapur, and 
in more recent tines by ourselves to the state of Hyderabad. 
in Western India the Deccan stands opposed to the Concan, i.e., 
the table-land of the interior to the maritime plain; in Upper 
India the Deccun stands opposed to Hindastdn, i.e, roundly 
speaking, the country south of the Nerbudda to that north of it. 
‘The word is from the Prakrit form dakkhina of Sansk. dakshina, 
‘the south’; originally, ‘on the right -hand.’”—Yule, Glossary. 

Nizam—“ The hereditary style of the reigning prince of the Hy- 
derabad Territories ; ‘His Highness the Nizam,’ in English offi- 
cial phraseology. This in its full form, Nizam-ul-Mulk, was the 
title of Asaf Jah the founder of the dynasty, a very able. soldier 
and minister of the Court of Aurangzib, who became subadar 
of the Deccan in 1713. The title is therefore the same that had 
pertained to the founder of the Ahmednagar dynasty more than 
two centuries earlier, which the Portuguese called that of Nizam- 
aluco, This was the title of one of the chiefs at the court of the 
Bahmani king of the Deccan, who had been originally a Brah- 
man and aslave, His son Ahmed set up a dynasty at Ahmednagar 
(A. D. 2490), which lasted for more than’ a century.”—Yule, 
Glossary. See also 20, 28. 7 

29. Great Mogul—‘The name Mogui should properly mean @ person of 
the great nomad race of Mongols, called in Persia, &., Mughals, 
but in India it has come, in connexion with the nominally Mon- 
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gol, though essentially rather Turk, family of Baber, to be ap- 
plied toall foreign Mohammedans from the countties:on the W. 
and N. W. of India, except the Pathans. In'fact tHese people 
therisetves make a sharp distinction between the Mughal Irini, 
of Persian origin (who isa Shia}, and the M. Sérant of Turk 
otigin (who isa Sunni). Beg is the characteristic affix of the 
Mughal’s name; as Khen is of the Pithan’s. Among the Moham- 
medians’ of S. India the Moguls or Mughals constitute a strongly 
marked easte. The Great Mogul, sometimes‘ The Mogul’ simply, 
is the name by which the kings of Delhi of the house of Timur 
were properly styled, first by the Portugnese and’ after them by 
Europeans generally, It was analogous to The Sophy, as‘epplied 
to the kings of Persia, or to the ‘Great Turk’ applied to the 
Sultan of Turkey. Indeed the latter phrase was probably the 
model of the present one.’—Yule, Glossary. Another narie com- 
monly used was the Persian, padishth = Emperor. 

30. There is still—and 8, 3, 8.- These sentences form & ‘¥dod ex- 
ample of Parallel Construction. See Introduction § 7 (b), and 
First Work in English, § 586.— Nabob of the Carnatic—There 
is no longer a Nabob of the Carnatic. See note 21, 1. 
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4, cantonment—pronounced, cun-todn-ment; from canton, a division’ 
or district of a country. The word is hardly used out of India, 
wheré it means » military station, such being usually built on 
the original place of a standing camp. ‘he capital. of the 
Nizam is Haiderabad, the cantonment is Secunderabad. 

7. still a Mogul—There is no longer a Mogul, From 1808 to 1856, 
the Moguls, or Kings of Delhi, kept up a sham court as described 
in the text. Bahadur Shah, the lest Mogul, was convicted of 
participation in the mutiny and deported to Rangoon, where ho 
died in 1862——play at-—to amuse himself by holding courts 
which have no power. Having no real euthority, he is flattered 
i Ore permission to keep up the semblance of authority. 

14, pocket money— money for petty or occasional expenses, which 
one, therefore, for convenience carries in his pocket. 

16. with-held—held back, restrained. With—=back,in such compounds 
as withhold, with-draw, = ‘towards oneself.’ To wwith-hold 
= to hold towards one self, i.c., to restrain from going forward. 
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11, Manchester—See note 4, 30. ‘ 

22. homiesick—-lit. sick because absent from home ; pining after one’s 
native country. i 

28. official superiors—“ On one occasion it appears that his con- 
duct to the Secretary under whom the writers were placed on 
their first-arrival, was so inconsistent with the stilés of official 
discipline, that the Governor, to whom it was reported, com- 
manded@ him to ask that genticman’s pardon. With this order 
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he complied rather ungraciously ; but the Secretary immediately 
after, before hia’ irritation had time to subside, having invited 
him to dinner,‘ No, Bir, réplied Clive, ‘the Governet: did not 
command me t6 dine with you?” ’— Malcolm, Life, p. 44.° 

26. Writers’ Buildirigs—*“ A companion, coming into his room in 
‘Writers’ Buildings” (i.c., the rooms’ in the Fo where the 
‘Writers lodged) “waa requested to take up a pistol and fire it 
out of the window. He did so. Clive, who was sitting in a very 
gloomy mood, sprang up, and exclaimed— Well, I am reserved 
for something! That pistol,’ snid he to his astonished friend, 
“L have twice snapped at my own head.’ ”—Malodlm; pi 45. 

28, snapped pulled the trigger of the pistol, but the, er did 
not ignite, and so the pistol did not go off. The word snap is 
appHed onomatopcetically to the short sharp noise mailb by the 
hammer falling on the lock. 

30. Wallenstein-—or Waldstein, one of the. leaders of the Catholic 
forves in the Thirty Years War (16181648). He placed great 
faith in astrology and omens. 
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. surely —that it appeared certain or decreed by fate that he should 

. live and become a great man. 

8. war of the Austrian succession—between Maria Theresa and 
the Elector of Bavaria on the death of the Emperor Charles VI.. 
The former, daughter of Charles, triumphed. 

9. House of -Bourbon—The French royal family. The first Duke of 
Bourbon was Robert, son of Louis IX. (1827). The family suc- 
ceeded to the French Crown, 1589, and various branches altima: 

tely ruled over Spain, Sicily, Naples, and Parma. The only Bour- 
bon House now reigning is that of Spain. 

16. Labourdonnais—or more oorrectly, de la Bowrdonnais, an officer 
of the French East India Company, waa first Governor of Mau- 
ritins (Ile de France). He was recalled from India in 1748, accgsed 
of corruption, and ‘flung into the Bastille,’ the notorious French 
prison, where he remained three years (see 117, 20). He was 
ultimately acquitted, but never recovered from the blow and, 
utterly broken down, died in a few years. - : 

20. appeared before Madras—In Appendix A we quote from the 

fadvas Manual (p. 176) an account (condensed from Ornte) of 
this celebrated siege and capture. , 

22, capitulate—to surrender to the enemy on certain “coriditions. 
“Capitulate’ is from capitulum, (lit. ‘a little head’ from caput= 
head; as we say ‘heads of a sermon, of an ar, iment’}=a chap- 
ter of a book, clause of a treaty, &c. The English forms are 
chapter and capitulary, as we say ‘the capitularies of Charle- 
magne.’ 

25. prize of war—booty taken by the conquerors and -held as their 

ownreward.—stipulated—agreed ; from stipulatio, ac 

accompanying the most ancient form of Roman contract, from 
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stipulus=strong, binding. Nothing to do with atipuic, a straw, 
except that the latter comes from the same root. 

27. parole—a French word, ‘ promise’ ; Lit. ‘ word’ =‘ spoken promise.” 
They promised that they would not leave the town or attack 
the French and were therefore allowed to be at # fest oe 

29, rangomed—ransom is both varb and noun, doublets of redeem and 
redemption = buy back; applied generally to the sum paid for 
the freeing of prisoners or the recovery of goods taken in war. 
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2. Dupleix—Before his appointment, to Pondicherry, Dupleix was ma- 
nager of the Factory at Chandernagore. After his return from 
India, ‘ne lived for nine years in the state described: by Macaulay, 
117, 21. “He was naturally a man of energy and resources but 
he now displayed a mixture of audacity and craft, which was 
more oriental than European. These Asiatic proclixiiées were 
due to the influence of his wife ; a lady of mixed parentage, who 
was born and bred in India, and whom he had married in Ben- 
gal. Madame Dupleix was familiar with the native languages, 
and well versed in native ways. She carried on « large corres- 
pondence with personages at different courts; and was widely 
known in Sndia as Jan Begum. Jeanne was the Christian name 
of Madame Dupleix, but she signed herself Jan Begum. Asa 
specimen of her intrigues it may suffice to mention that Jen 
Begum carried ona secret correspondence with the native inter- 
preter of the Madras governor; and that this interpreter not 
only reported to her all that occurred at Fort St. David, but in- 
duced the native commanders of the sepoys in the British ser- 
vice to pledge themselves to desert tothe French in the next 
general action. The plot was discovered in time; the native 
interpreter was hanged, the native commanders were: banished 
for life to St. Helena, but Jan Begum continued to be as busy as 
ever at Pondicherry.”— Wheeler, Short History, p. 249. 

3. Pondicherry—86 miles south of Madras. The French first settled 
there in 1674. It has been besieged by the British four times, 
the last time being in 1793, but was finally restored in 1616. 

4, revolve—lit. to turn round ; hence, met., to turn round in the mind, 
think frequently about, meditate on. 

10. razed—lit. to cut close or level with the surface, as a razor does; 
hence, to utterly destroy a town by pulling down all the buildings. 

20. absolved—set free, lit., loosened, untied. The capitulation was a 
mutual agreement; as the French had broken their side.of the 
bargain, the English considered—or at least Clive considered— 
that the parole was no longer binding. 7 

23. fled—He was accompanied in his flight by a friend, named Mas- 
kelyne, brother of his future wife and of the Astronomer Royal, 
See 36, 12. 

24. Fort 8t, David—“The East India Company was here in posses- 
sion of a territory larger than that of Matlras: it had been pur- 
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chased, about a hundred years before, from the Indian prince of 
the country, and their title to it was confirmed by the Mogul’s 
viceroy, when the Moors conquered the Carnatic. The fort was 
situated near the sea, 12 miles to the south of Pondicherry : it 
was small, but better fortified than any of its size in India, and 
served as a citadel to the Company’s territory. About a mile to 
the sonth of it was situated the town of Cuddalere, in which the 
principal Indian merchants, and many of the natives dependent 
on the Company resided. This town extended 1,200 yards from 
north to south and 900 from east to west : three of its sides were 
defended by walls flanked with bastions: that to the sea waa for 
the greatest part open; but a river passing from the westward 
between Fort St. David and the town flowed, just before it gains 
the sea, along the eastern side of the town, of which whilst it 
washed the skirts on one hand, it was on the other- separated 
from the sea by a mound of sand, which the surf throws upon 
the shore in most parts of the coast. To the westward of the 
fort, and within the Company’s territory, were two or three po- 
pulous villages, inhabited by the natives. The Government of 
Fort St. David depended on that of Madras, to which it was 
immediately next in rank: but on the breach of the treaty of 
ransom, the Company’s agents at Fort St. David, regarding those 
of Madras as prisoners to the French, took upon themselves the 
general sdivioiatration: on the coast of Coromandel.”—Orme, 
Vol. L., p. 78. 

30. cagting—computing, adding up. Wedgwood says the fandamental 
idea of cast=throw, is the sound of a violent collision, as in 
‘quash,’ ‘squash,’ ‘cash,’ ‘dash.’ As applied to arithmetic it 
means properly to reckon by ‘counters,’ which were actually 
moved from one place to another. The Chinese now calculate 
in this way with great rapidity. 
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6. desparate—misprint for desperate. 

--lit, one who makes a great noise; applied to a boastful, 
threatening and yet cowardly fellow. This duel forms the sub- 
ject of the Poet Browning’s poem of ‘Clive’ in the Dramatic 
idyils, The following is a fuli account :— Soon after his arrivat 
at this place, he was engaged in a duel with an officer, to whom 
he had lost some moncy at cards, but who, with his companion, 
was clearly proved to have played unfairly. Clive was not the 
only loser; but the others were terrified into payment by the 
threats of those who had won their money. This example had 
no effect on him; he persisted in refusing to pay, and was called 
out by one of them whodeemed himself insulted by his conduct. 
They met without seconds; Clive fired, and missed his an 
nist, who immediately came close up to him, and held the pistol 
to his head, desiring him to ask his life, with which he complied. 
The next demand was, to recant his assertions respecting unfair 
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play. On compliance with this.being refused, his opponent 
threatened to shoot him. ‘ Fire, and be d—d, aaid tkhe,dauntless 
young man; ‘I said yeu cheated; I say so still, and I will never 
pay you.’ The astonished officer threw away his pistol saying 
Clive was mad. The latter received from his young companions 
wany compliments for the spirit he had shown; but he not only 
declined coming forward against. the officer with. whom he had 
fought, but never afterwards spoke of his behaviour-at-the card- 
table. ‘He has given.me my life,’ he said, ‘and though I am 
resolved on never paying money which was unfairly won, or 
again associating with him, I shall never do him an injary” ”— 
Malcolm, Life, pp. 46, 7. 7 « 

13, Major Lawrence—arrived from England in. January 1748 with 
@ commission to command all the East India Company’s 
foroes in India, During this year Pondicherry was besieged 
bat the attempt failed. At the end of the year newg-arrived of 
the peace between Mngland and France, and each, party resumed 
its former position. 

24, wavering-—hesitating, unable to make up his mind whether he 
should continue a6 a writer or transfer himself to the military 
department. : 

28, Crowns—i.c., Kings, the Home Governments.of France and Eng- 
Jand. . : 
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2. Tamerlane—3. Baber—Seo Introduction, § 4. 

3. Moghuls—see note 7, 29. 

9. Hindustan—‘The country of the Hindus, India (see née 1, 12). 
“In modern native parlance this word indicatés distinctively 
India north of the Nerbudda, and exclusive.of Bérigal and Behar. 
The latter provinces are regarded as Pirb and all south of the 
Nerbudda as Dakhux. But the word is used in older Mahommedan 
authors just as it is used in English school-books and atlasses, 
viz. ag the equivalent of India Proper. Thus Baber. sais of 
Hindustan: ‘ On the East, the South, and the West it is beended 
by the Ocean.”—Yule, Glossary. 

10. §t. Peter’s~-a colebrated Church at Rome. 

13. Versailles—The Palace of the French Sovereigns near Paris. The 
neighbouring town bears the same name. . 

3—20, This paragraph is an admirable example of Macaulay’s favou- 
rite device of the Real Comparison [see Introduction, § 8, (c)]. 
We have here no fewer than six comparisons :—St. Peters, Ver- 
saillcs, King of France, Emperor of Germany, Grand Dake of 
Tuscany, Elector of Saxony. The paragraph is also well con- 
structed, the first sentence strikingly introducing the snbject, 
the ‘magnificent inheritance’ of the previons paragraph. See 
First Work in English, § 536. 

27. rage over race—When men of one race rule, ag conquerors, over 
those of another, they are wont to have recourse to exaction 
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and. oppression, to escape from or alleviate which the conquered 
are compelled to resort to cunning, bribery, and pandering to the 

. -¥ices of the conquerors. > 
21. pretensiong—-» contest for the throne came.to:be recognised as 
the regular consequence of a roler’s death. There would be 
enerally at-loast three recognised claimagts, the eldest son, the 

‘athar’s. favourite son, and the son of the favourite wife. 

20. lieutenanta—Soubadars, &c. 


Page 14. 

4. fastnesmesre-as Ajmere, Gwalior, Chitor, Chunar, Gingi. These 
fastmesses were generally great walls built round the .tops of 
broad-topped, steep hills, with three or four lines.ofdefence. 

12, vigour and policy—energy and political foresight and wisdom. 
19. Theodosius—The Roman Empire was divided im 364 into the 
Western Empire and the Eastern Empire (capital, Byzantium or 
Constantinople). Lheodusius I, the Great, succeeded tothe throne 
of the Eastorn Empire in 378, and in 392 obtained the crown of 
the Western, and for three years (892—§) reigned over the re- 
nnied.-Roman, Empire. It was once again nominally reunited 
for two years (423—5) under Theodosius II, but after hie death 
the separation was permanent and the process of disintegration 
continued without interruption. a 
‘21. Carlovingians—or Karlings whose greatcat hero, Charlemagne, 
Charles, or Karl, the Great, was crowned Emperor of the Ro- 
mans on Christmas day,800 A.D. Macaulay’s account is in hy 
peual hyperbolical strain. Charles at his death was sncceede 
is son Lonis, the Pious or Debonair, who raigned till 844¢-~ 
death the Empire was divided between his three sons; 
Lonis or Ludwig, and Charles the Bald (1. 29), Charles, 
ple, or the Fool, was » grandson of the last-named, _ Wa. 
empire was reunited in 881 under a son of Ludwig, Gharles the. 
Fat (1. 30), on whose deposition the Empire broke up inta five por-- 
tions, Kast France (Germany), West France (France), Italy, Bur- - 
gundy, Lorraine. From these divisions have developed the 
modern kingdoms of Hurope ; and their animosities and disputcc 
questions of right have done much to embiiter European war- 
fare in mediecval and modern times. 


Page 15. 


5. pirates of the Baltic—the Normans. . 

7. Hungarian—The modern Hungary forms part of the Roman 
provinces of Dacia and Pannonia, (1. 11). A wild country, 
lying right on the track of invaders from the east, it was 
overrun by Franks, Huns, &c., and its forests sheltered a very 
mixed and very unruly population. Lying near to, they plunder- 
ed Lombardy, which in medizeval times meant all Northern Italy 
from the Alps southward. . 

9. Gog and Magog—Two mysterions characters mentioned in the 
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Bible. The most definite prophecy, and that most likely to cause 
the monks to tremble, is contained in Revelations, xx., 7—9. 
“ And when the thousand years (i.¢., the millenium) are finished, 
Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, and shalfcome forth to 
- deceive the nations which are in the four corners in the earth, 
Gog and Magog, to gather them together to the War: the num- 
ber ef whom is as the sand of the sea... And fire came 
down out of heaven and devoured them.” (See also Genesis, x, 2, 
and Ezekiel, xxxviti—xxxix), In mediwvat times, Goths, Huns, 
Scythians, in fact north-eastern invaders of all kinds were 
identified with Gog and Magog. According to one legend “Gog 
and Magog were two great races which Alexander the Great 
subdued and banished to the inmost recesses of the Caucasus, 
where they are meanwhile kept in by the terror of twelve trum- 
pots blown by the winds, but whence they are destined ultimate- 
ly to make their escape and destroy the world.” Gog and Ma- 
gog sre the tutelary deities of the City of London, in the Guild- 
hall of which they are to this day represented by colossal sta- 
tues—14 feet high. According to this legend, they were the last, 
descendants of a race of giants, who, having been captured by 
Brute and his Trojans, were led by them to Troy-novant, London, 
and there chained to the gate of the palace to act as porters. 

11. Saracen—By the early part of the eighth century, the Mahom- 
medans had overrun all Western Asia, Northern Africa, Spain 
and the islands of the Mediterranean. Sicily belonged first to 
the Caliphate of Bagdad and then to the Empire of the Mora- 
bites, Saracon—=Sharkeyn, one of the Eastern people, from Arab. 

“U. %, the Kast, It is first used by Pliny of the Bedouin Arabs. 
LOjt came to mean all Arabs who had embraced fslam, and 
the- all Mahommedans. 

+ © 20 jia—a district of Italy, south-cast of Rome. 

16. ferment—Fermentation is 8 chemical action produced by the in- 
troduction of » foreign substance into the material to be acted 
on. The most familiar instance is the action of yeast on sugar, 
producing, among other substances, alcohol. The visible signs 
of fermentation are # gentle internal motion, boiling, or effer- 
vescence. It is frequently used metaphorically, as here. While 
the Empire was breaking up, new influences were at work, which 
gradually transformed it and produced new institutions. 

18. sense—sensibility, acute and new sensation. 

20. barren—This isa favourite figure with Macaulay. He thus ex- 
pands it in his History of England, Chapter I. “The sources of 
the noblest rivers which spread fertility over continents and 
bear richly laden fleets to the sea, are to be aonght in wild fand 
barren mountain tracts, incorrectly laid down in maps and rarely 
explored by travellers. To sach a tract the histery of our 
country during the thirteenth century may not imaptly bé coth- 
pared,” ne 

21. feudal—from feodum —cattle-possession. The sirict meaning and 


24, 


25, 
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evolution of the term cannot be explained here, it being one of 
the most complicated of medisval law; but it may be said that 
feudalism came to mean the holding of property as a reward for, 
or in consideration of, special gervice. The great vasvals, or_ 
princes, held from the King; the baross and lower nobility from’ 
the great nobles, the yeomen from the barons, and so on down to 
- the slaves, in a continuous chain. Vassai (1. 23) (froma Celtic 
word = ‘servant’. was the inferior of the lord. The terms were 
of course relative. A yeoman would be vassal to a baron, his 
lord, The baron ia turn would be vassal to his lord, say the duke 
of Burgundy ; the duke of Burgundy again was vassal to the 
king of France. Many who were nominalty vassals really exer- 
cised independent power, and much confusion and many quarrels 
arose. ‘hus for the duke of Bargundy and Louis XI, see Scott’s 
novel of Quentin Durward, Again, a point of some importance in 
Scott’s Talisman is the fact that Richard I. of England was, for 
e:me of his French possessions, vassal to Philip, King of France. 

dukes- Lat. duw — a leader, general; originaliy chosen by the 
people in their popular assemblies. -~marquesses—marquis = 
a governor of a frontier or warden of the marches, or of the mark= 
the property of the community included within the march or 
boundary. The German.form is margrave = mark-graf, or count 
of the mark, 

counts—Lat. comites — companions, were originally the personal 
companions of the Teutonic chieftain who accompanied him on 

- his warlike expeditions, e.g., the Knights of Arthur’s Round 

Table. Count is not now an English title of nobility, though Vis- 
count is, The other titles are’ Duke, Earl, Marynis, and Baron. 

Such—Note tho inversion in this sentence, forcibly pointing back 
to the preceding paragraph [see Introduction, § 6, (b)]. Observe 
algo the remarkable structure of the paragraph [see Introduction, 


§ 7, (c) and (d)]. 


Page 16. 

. bang—or bhing, the dried leaves and small stalks of henip, or the 
tender tops of the plant after flowering, used to cause intoxica- 
tion, either by smoking or when eaten mixed up into a sweet- 
meat, majoon. The Arab hashish is commonly talked of as the 
same, but is really a mixture of hemp and opium. 

Series—Persians, Afghans, &. 

. Peraian—Nadir Shab, who sacked Delhi in 1739, 

. Roe—Sir. Thomas Reo (0. 1568-—d. 1644) was knighted by James I. 
(1604), sent on a mission to the West Indies and Amazonas 
(1609), member of Parliament: (1614), and ambassador (1615—18) 
to the Court of Jehangir at Agra. The chief ‘object of the em- 
bassay was to secure protection for the English Factory at 
Surat. He was afterwards ambassador to the Porte and em- 
ployed by Charles J. on many political missions. His Journal 
gives much reliable information about Jehangir’s reign. See 93, 6, 
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Bernior—Frangois Bernier (b. 1620 --¢. 1688) .a celebrated traveller, 
‘spent twelve years im India, doring -eight of -whick he was 
spbyeician ‘at the Court af Anrungzebe.at Dethi. «-: «>, 

Peacock: Throne—Shah ‘chan constricted « pemeack an gold and 
jewels (ssid to ‘have been worth 650. lacs) ower the -imperial 
Shrone at Delhi. Europeans contd wot understaud the meaning 
sof wt, but Wheeler points out.that, aaa Hinda-omiblem of the 
sun, it proves Shah Jehan to have -been no true Mahwemedan at 
heart, imagee-and pieturesalike: being forbidden’ by the Koran 
Akbarihad claimed to be an incarnation -of:the etn-and aratér 
of Vishnu. Chengiz Khan und the Rana of Udaipnt claimed to 
bp children of the sun; and the peacock, as a .sun emblem, was 
thevensign of the Hindu Mabarajas of Vijiandwar'arid of the- 

Mogul’kings of Barme. Vishmn’s bird, howevet} is not the pea- 
eook but the yaruda, having the head, wings, attd iolaws of am 
eagle and the body and limbs of a man. His face és-white, hi 
wings are red, and hig body 18 golden. + € 
9. Goleonda—one of the tive kingdoms, each ruled by ite wi sBaltaa 

into which the Bahwani Empire broke up aboot 1600. Go! 
oonda included the Northern Circara and part of Oriasa, an 
extended westward nearly to Haiderabad. In this district wer 
wany famous diumond mines, Golconda is now the:mame of 
fortress near Haiderabad. . were 

10. disposed —arranged. : “A 

11. Mountain of light —or Koh-i-nir, the name of «famous diamon¢ 

: once algo called ‘the Great Mogul.’ It origimally belinged t 
the Rajahs of Malwa, but was surrendered to Hamayun on th 
capture of Agra (1526). Mahommed Shah hid it in bie turbai 
Nadir Shah invited him toe feast at Delhi /1739) and insisted on 
changing turbans ‘ to cement their love,’ thus getting possession 
of the jewel. At Nadir’s death it came to the Afghan Abme 
Shah, from whose grandson, Shah Shuja, it was taken by Ranj’ 
Sing, who wore it as a bracelet. It was not sent to Orissa + 
anticipated by Macaulay, writing the year after the degth « 
Ranjit Singh, who in his last moments desired to make his peac 
with God by presenting the jewel to the idol; bat was deposite: 
in the Lahore Treasury and added to the Orown jewels of Englan 
on the annoxation of the Panjab-(4849}. It originally weighe 
793 carats. Shah Jehan had it cot and reduced:to'186 carat 
it was again cut in England and reduced to 106 carase; yet it 
supposed to be worth over 20 lakhs. Akbar also ig aséd:to ha 
‘worn it as.a bracelet. Sir Henry Yule.quates the poomef ‘ ¥ 
Banyan Trea.’ . . 


“He (Akbar) bears no weapon, save his daggey, ‘hid 
Up to the ivory shaft in muslin. swathes ;, 
No ornament but that one famoug.gem, : 
Mountain of Light! bound witha Siken thread. 
pon bis nervous wrist.” 
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The celebrated jewel went through many vicissitudes, not the 
Jeast curious d whiah is the following. |‘ At one of the early 
meetings of the (Punjab Board the jewel was formally mado 
over to the Punjab government, and by it committed to the care 
of Jobn Lawrence (Lord Lawretce). Perhaps. the other mem- 
berg of the Board thought him the most practical and business- 
ike—as no doybt in most matters he was—o? the three, or they 
deemed that his splendid physique. and the gnarled and knotted 
stick which, fit emblem of himeelf, he always carried with hin— 
and which the Sikhs, thinking it to be a kind of divining-rod or 
familiar snirit, christened by its owner’s uame, ‘Jan Larens’— 
would be the best practical seourity for its safe keeping. , But in 
thie instance they misjudged their man. How coujd a man so 
careless of the conventionalities of life .. . . realise the inestim- 
able value of the jewel entrusted to him? Anyhow, balf-uncon- 
ciously he thrast it, wrapped up in namerons folds of cloth, into 
his waistcoat pocket, the whole being contained in an insigni- 
ficant little box, which could be ¢hué easily put away. He went 
on working as hard as usual, and thought no more of his precious 
treasure. He changed his clothes for dinner, and threw his waist- 
coat aside, still forgetting all about the box contained in it! 
About six weeks afterwards a message came from Lord Dal- 
housie, saying that the Queen had ordered the jewel to be at 
once transmitted to her. The subject was mentioned by Sir 
Henry at the Board, when John said quietly, ‘Send for it at 
once’. ‘Why, yon’ve got it!” said Sir Henry. In a moment tho 
fact of his carelessness flashed across him, He was horror- 
stricken, and, as he used to describe his feelings afterwards, when 
telling the story, he said to himself, ‘ Well, this is the worst 
trouble I have ever yet got into! But such was his command 
over his countenance that he gave no external sign of trepida- 
tion: ‘Oh, yes, of course; I forgot abont it, he said, and went 
on with the business of the meeting as if nothing had ened. 
He soon, however, found an opportuuity of slipping away to his 
private room, and, with his heart in his mouth, sent foP his old 
bearer and said to him, ‘Have you got a small box which was in 
my waistcoat pocket some time ago?’ ‘ Yes, Sahib,” the man 
replied, ‘ Dibbia (the native word for it), I found it and put it in 
one of your boxes.’ ‘ Bring it here,’ said the Sahib. Upon this 
the old native went to a broken-down tin box, and prodaced the 
little one from it. ‘ Open it,’ said John Lawrence, ‘and sec what 
is inside. He watched the man anxionsly enough as fold after 
fold of the small rags was taken off, and great was his relief 
when the precious gem appeared. The hearer seemed perfectly 
unconscious of the treasure which he had had in his keeping. 
‘There is nothing here, Sahib,’ he said, ‘ but a bit of glasa? ”— 
Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord Luwrence, Vol. I., pp. 327, 8. c 


idol of Ovissa—Juggurnavt, “a corruption of the Sansk. Jagan- 
natha, ‘ Lord of the universe,’ a name: of Krishna worshipped as 
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Vishnu at the famous shrine of Piri in Orissa. The image so 
called is an amorphous idol, much like those worshipped in some 
of the South Sea Islands, and it has been plausibly suggested - 
that it was in reality a Bhuddist symbol, which has been adopted 
ag an object of Brahminical worship, and made to serve as thi 
image of a god. The idol was, and is, annually dragged forth ir 
procession on @ monstrous car, and as masses of excited pil 
grims crowded round to drag or accompany it, accidents occurred. 
Occasionally also persons, sometimes sufferers from painful dis 
ease, cast themselves before the advancing wheels, The testi- 
mony of Mr. Sterling, who was for some years Collector of Orissa 
‘in the second decade of this centary, and that of Sir W. W. 
Hunter, who states that he has gone through the MS. orchives 
of the province since it became British, show that the popular 
impression in regard to the continned frequency of immolation~ 
on these occasions,—a belief which has made Juggurnaut 
standing metuphor,—was greatly exaggerated.”— Yule, Glossart 
A correspondent furnishes the following note :—“ There ai 
three idols though only one is taken out annnally on the ca 
The great festival takes place every twelve years, when the id 
is renewed, the officiator being one of a certain tribe of gol: 
smiths, The logs are said to come by water from a neighbourin 
jungle, floating thence of their accord. The goldsmith whos 
turn it is fashions them somewhat roughly and pute them i 
place of the old ones, changing the Fantram. It is said, an 
currently believed, that this officiating goldsmith always dic 
soon after the ceremony. The idol has nothing to do with Buc 
dhism ; it symbolises nothing but itself, a certain powerful ‘natux 
force’. The existence of this power represented by the idol ans 
supposed to be focussed therein, does really depend on the sac 
rifice of human life,—hence the metaphor.” 

Afghan—Ahmad Shah, who ‘completed the work’ at the battle « 
Pouipnt (1761), where the army of the Mahratta Peishwa 
cvompanied by Scindia, Holkar, and the Gaekwar, and aide 
by the Rajputs, was completely destroyed. 

Rajputs=lit. ‘king’s sons, the hereditary warriors of India 
claiming to be trae Kshatriyas. ‘“ According to Chand, the gre- 
medieval bard of the Rajputs, there were 36 clans of the race 
issued from four Kshatriyas who sprung into existence from th 
sacred Agnikund or ‘fire pit’ on the sammit of Mount Abu.”- 
Yule, Gossary. According to the Mahabarata all the Kshatriy 
except one were destroyed, and so the present Rajputs would | 
descendants of Brahmans and Kshatriya wives. The prese 
chiefs of Rajputana have preserved in a tolerably pure form t 
old clan or tribal organisation (see Lyall, Asiatic Studies, Che 
Vill). * 


18. Seik—or Sikh=‘a disciple,’ the name given to the followers 


Nanak Shih, who established the sect early in the sixte 
century. It rose to warlike predominance in the Panjab. 
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from it sprung the famous Ranjit Singh, founder of the kingdom 
of Lahore. 

9. Jauts—or Jdts, “In 1768 Delhi was threatened by the Jéts. This 
mysterious race are supposed to have been akin to the ancient 
Getw. They may be described as Hinduised Scythians, who had 
entered the Panjab at some remote period and established ont- 
posts in Hindnstan, Many of the Jate who setiled in the Pan- 
jeb became Sikhs. Those in Hindustan founded a principality 
between Ulwar and Agra on the basis of freebooting and pluon- 
der; and this predatory power has since been converted into a 
peaceful state, and is represented in the present day by the Raj 
of Bburtpore. The hero of the Jats in the cightoenth century 
was a rude warrior named Suraj Mal. The exploits of this somi- 
barbarous chieftain resemble those of Sivaji. Like Sivaji, his 
strength lay in his fortresses. He built, or perhaps only re- 
paired, four vast fortresses of mud baked in the sun, of which 
Bhartpore and Deeg are oxjating types. They were impervious 
to cannon, and were regarded as impregnable down to compara~ 
tively modern times.”—Wheeler, Short History, pp. 345, 6. 

% race—the Mahrattas. 


Page 17. 

.5. freebootera—‘ is one who without the authority of national war- 
fare makes free to appropriate as booty whatever falls under his 
hand.” The name was specially given to the buccaneers who in- 
fested the coast of America in the 16thand 17th centuries, and was 
written by the French, filibustiers, by the Spaniards, fillibusters. 
The latter forms are derived from flibote, Eng. flyboat, a swift 
veasel used by these pirates. 

8. kettle-drums—a drum formed of a half-sphere of copper, having 
the moath covered with parchment to be beaten. Kettle ig a mis- 
pronunciation of kiddle, a basket set in a water-chanuel or open- 
ing in a bund to catch fish, The kettle-drum resembles: this in 
shape. Tho same corruption occurs in the phrase ‘a pretty 
kettle of fish’ =a pretty muddle, a bad job. 

2. milder—ironical. The Mahrattas were worse than wild beasts. 

4+ annual ransom—This was the famous chaut or chout, one-fourth 
of the revenue of the territory. It was actually demanded from 
Aurungzebe by Sivaji (1665). The ‘phahtom’ emperor Maham- 
mad Shah, did openly agree to pay chaut to Baji Rao it 1738; 
and it is pretty certain that he had paid it secretly for some 
years before. 

black-mail—from black, inthe metaphorical sense ef unjust, un- 
~ lawful, and mat! a Scotch legal term=rent, tribute. Sir W. Scott 
thus defines black-mail :—“‘ A sort of protection money that.Loy- 
country gentlemen pay to some Highland chief, that he may 
neither do them harm himself nor suffer it to be done to them 

by others; and then if your cattlo are stolen: you have. only to 
send him word and he will recover them.”— Waverley, Chap. xv, 
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17. 
18. 


leader—Baji Rao. 

‘Another—* Scaroely had Alivardi Khan eecured himsélfas Nawab 
when the three provinces were invaded by Mahrauttad:! it wa 
said that the great Moghul wae so disgusted: at reudiving little o 
ne tribute from the Naweb that he told the Makruttas-to collect 
chant in Bengal. For ‘sight years in succéasion, ‘from 1742 tc 
1750, these merciless hordes of mikcreauts devaktated ‘the coun- 
try to the southward of the Ganges, from October till’ June, an¢ 
never retired until the approach of the rainy gesson. ~All thir 
was done under pretence of collecting obaut; for by this time 
the Mahrattas began to consider that they possessed an inheren. 
right to collect ehaui from the whole of India. In the first in. 
stanco, Alivardi Khan tried to get rid of tho Mahrattas by treach- 
ery and massacre. The commanders on either side were tc 
meet in a tent and arrange the terms of chaut. The bait wag 
swallowed. A tent was prepared, andthe Nawab posted an am- 
bush between‘a double lining. The meetitiy took plaeds the signal 
was given ;‘the men in ambush rushed ont with drawn swords. 
and the Mahratta general and most of his chief officers wer 
slaughtered on the spot. ‘The Mahratta army was paralysed fo 
a@ moment at this horrible murdcr of their leaders, and ther 
wreaked their vengeance upon the unoffending inhabitants. They 
ravaged the country with fire and sword, cutting off: ears, nos 
and bands, and committing countless barbarities in the search 
for apoil. The wretched Bengalis fled in shoals across the Ganges, 
to take refuge, ot perchance to perish, in the hille and jungles 
to the northward of the river. It was at this juncture that the 
native inhabitants of Calentta began to dig the once famous 
Mabratta ditch, to keep the enemy’s horsemen out of the Com- 
pany’s bounds.’ !_ Wheeler, Short History, pp, 266,47. 

‘1. magazines —storehouses. An 4rahic word, a/-makhzan, plu. mak- 
adcin. The Spanish form almacen retains the article. 


24. ditch—a ditch dog on the landward side of Calcutta for defence 


29. 


—(like the undefended trench of 4 rtaxerxes, see Xenophon, 30) 
Orme says :— Ia the year 1742 the Indian inhabitants of the 
Oolony requested and obtained permission to dig a ditoh at thei: 
own expense, round the Company’s bounds. In siz-months thre: 
miles were finished, when the inhabitants discontinued thi 
work.” Dtichers ia still applied as a disparaging name to th 
European inhabitants of Calentta. 
Flanders——380. Burgundy —See note 15, 21. 


Page 18. 


@riveller—one who speaks in a childish, foolish maser. 
2. houses—families. 
Page 19. 
2. Hydaspes—the ancient name of the thelum. 
3. Ava- referring to the first Burmese war in 1824-26. There h: 
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since beer. two: Burmese wars, the eecond in 1852, the third 
in 1885-6: Tie whele of Burmak is now British torritagyt 
4. Candshar --refétring tothe British condnering Afghanistan and 
pubbing Shah.Snja of'the throne. in 1830. «Afghanistan is now 
abwearly independent as an Indian Native State can be. - 
18, 11-19, 4. This paragraph is a good example of Macaalay’edevice 
of sarprite in'the turn of the pardgraphi [see Introduction, § 7, ( a)]- 
. ‘The last sentence is also. food example of parallel structure (see 
Pivot Workvin English, § 686). 
10. busied only about—thought only of trate. - invotce-—a written 
‘account of the particalars of merchandise sold, or sent. for sale, 
or on approbation, ¢outuining the valoe or prices And charges. —— 
Pill of lading receipt given by, the master of a veesel for 
goods which form part of the vessel’s load or lading. and con- 
taining an undertaking to deliver them up to the rightful owner. 
19. Saxe—Moritz, Marshal (of France) Saxe, Graf von Sachsen and 
Duke of Conriand, a celebrated French General: His best 
known victory was that of Fontenoy (1745) Frederick—the 
Great of Prussia. His most famous campaigns were those of the 
Seven Yearr war. He took great pride in bis soldiers. 
uw pappet—iit. a doll or small image in human form; then such an 
image made to move by: pulling strings, ina show; hence, in 
contempt, one meanly under the power of another. 
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. old laws—used here in the sense of customs or usages having the 
force of law.———-All rights—Note the balanced repetition with 
particularisetion. The general statement is made’ in this sen- 
tence and a number of particular cases follow. See Introduction, 
§ 8, 1b) 

. confounded—made the confusion worse. : 

. public law — the statute and common law of Western European 

, ounntries. ‘These laws are based on feudalism (see note, 15, 21) a 
condition of society not to be foand in the East (except perhaps 
in the cage of some Rajpoot States). Buropeans, in their ivno- 
rance, invented analogies or similarities and applied the law to 
which they were accustomed accordingly. The whole subject 
has, since Macaulay's time, been widely diecussed, as in Sir H.S. 
Maine’s Works, Sir A: C. Lyall’s Asiatic Studies, and Sir G. Camp- 
betl’s Modern India. 

6. convenient—if it snited their object; if the best way to gain 
their end wae by consideting, &, 

17: in their hands—im their power. 

20. did not want— were not without. 

22. de facto in fact, actually, for all practical purposes. 

27. thé year 1748--The following succinct historical account will 

save numerons repetitions in the notes. When Asaf-Jah, Nizam- 

ul:Mulk died in 1748, there were two competitors for his throne, 

(1) Nazir-Jung, his second son, (the eldest known as Ghazi-ud- 


~ 
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din, and father of Meer Skah, who bore the same title [see note, 
78, 14), bolding high office at the Moghi Court: at Delhi) ; 
and (2) Muzaffar-Jung (Mirzapha Jung,“ Q%j 7), = daughter's 
son, who pretended that a will had. been:-exeented in his 
favour by his grand-father. At the same date the Nabobship 
woe held by Anwarud-din. Khan (Anaverdy Khas, 1, 4) ap- 
pointed in 1744, This Nabebship. wae claimed bya 

well known as.Chanda Sahib (2}, 8). This man belonged to 
a tribe called Noayets, or ‘late-comers, who reesrved many 
Jaghires in the Carnatic from Aurongzebe. The Nakptis wero 
of this tribe, and so was tho family which held the hereditary 
office of Dewan. With this latter family Chanda Sahib became 
connected by inter-marriages, and ultimately obtained the 
Dewanship (about 1732). He set up as practically indepen- 
dent, got possession of Trichinopoly, and so harassed the people 
of Tanjore and Mysore, that they invited the Mahrattas.to help 
them. These freebvoters, nothing Joth, eame down sgath, con- 
quered Trichinopoly, and carried off Chanda Sahib as @ prisoner 
to Satara. During his imprisonment the Nizam made a clean 
sweep of the Noayets.and set up.the before mentioned Anuarud- 
din, an officer who had accompanied him from the Dekhap. 
When a rival Nabob was required to join Mirzapha againat Nazir 
Jung and Anwarud-din, Dupleix betbought him of,.the. popular 
Chanda Sahib, and by his influence he was released by the Mah- 
rattas and reached the Carnatic in 1749. Then followed the 
events related in detail in the text. The resalt of the fighting 
and of the treaty of Paris (1768) was to confirm, in the Nabob- 
ship, Burke’s ‘Nabob of Arcot,’ Mohamed Ali, (21, 30)..aecond ~ 
son of Anwarud-din, better known as Nawab Wala-jah. The 
Nabob rewarded the English for their support by the grant of 
the District of Chingleput (thence long called simply the Jaghir). 
He left Arcot, and built the Chepauk Palace (now the. Revenue 
Board offices), approached by the Wallajah Road. He died in 
1796 and was succeeded by his son Umdat-ul-Umard (died 1801) 
the last reigning Nabob of Arcot. He having been suapected of 
complicity with Tippoo, it was resolved at his death to. annex 
the.country, making the Nabob a mere pensioner. .This post 
was accepted by his cousin Azim-ud-Dowlah, the first..titular 
Nabob. The last was Gulam Muhammad Ghaus, who died without 
issue in 1855. His uncle 4zim Jah expected to succeed; but the 
Company refused. Azim Jah, however, continued to agitate,his 
claims in Parliament and before.the public, and at length it-was 
decided (1865) to confer on him the honorary and .J itary 
title of Prince of Arcot. He died in 1874. He 

by his eldest son, and subsequently by his second 
ul-Mulk, who died last year, 1889, His nephew, -the ;present, 
or fourth Prince, is therefore grandson of Azim Jah, bimself 
great grandson of Mohammed Ali, Notwithstanding large com- 
mutations several lacs are still disbursed yearly to descendants 







NoTEs, pp. 20, 21. , M49 


of the families of the Nabobs and their officials and servants, by 
a Government Officer called “ Paymaster of Carnatic Stipends.”” 
By sub-divisione at death, most of the stipends are now very 
small, and there are large numbers of stipendiaries inTriplicane 
drawing pittances of Rs. 4 or 5 per mensem.——died one—Note 
the inversion. See Introduction, § 6, (b). 


28. Nizam-ul-Mulk—See note, 7, 27. 


Page 21. 


8. Chunda Sahib-—See note 20, 27. His real name was Hussain 


Dost Cawn, and by it he was known when a prisoner at Satara. 
“Tho appellation of Chunda Sahib was only given to him in his 
family when a boy. Yet it has continued to be used in history 
in distinguishing him : although, besides his name above-men- 
tioned, the title of Sheme-ul-Dowla was conferred on him by the 
Nizam in the French interest. It is not unlikely, that his being 
known to the English only by the name of Chunda Sahib was, 
in some measure, owing to his rival Mahomed Ali, supported by 
them, constantly designating him by that appellation, and rather 
contemptuously, Chunda being a vulgar appellation, often that 
of menial servants.” — Malcolm, Life, pp. 12, 13, note. 


19. Coromandel— Many extraordinary derivations have been suggested 


for this name but it is now unquestionably considered = chora- 
mandalam, the kingdom of the Choras, or Oholas, the ancient 
Tamil kings of Tanjore. Those who desire a full disquisition can 
refer to Yule, Glossary, p. 198. 


21, make—to create, to set up any person whom he chose, 
26. sepoys—Sir Henry Yule in his Glossary, thus writer. “In Anglo- 


Indian use, a native soldier, disciplined and dressed in European 
style. The word is Pers. sipahi, from sipah, ‘soldiery, an army,’ 
The original word sipahi oecara freqnently in the poems of Amir 
Kusru ‘about A.D. 1300), bearing always probably the sense of a 
horse soldier, for all the important part of an army then consist- 
ed of horsemen. The word occurs in §. India before the English 
had troops in Bengal ‘and it was probably. adopted from Portn- 
guese use.” He gives the following extract from the Proceed- 
ings of the Government of Madras as the earliest extant manu- 
script instance of the modern use of the word. 

“1747. Ata Council of War held at Fort St. David, the 
25th December 1747. Present :—Charles Floyer, Baq:; Gover- 
nor ; &c. 

“It is farther ordered that Captain Crompton keep the de- 
tachment under his command at Cuddalore, it @ readiness to 
march to the Choultry over against the Fort as ston as the sig- 
nal shall be made from the place, and then upot’his firtag two 
muskets, boats shall be sent to bring them here, and to leave a 
Sergeant at Cuddalore who shall conduct his seapoys to the Gar- 
den gnard and the Sergeant shaJl have a word ‘by whith he shall 
be received at the Garden.” Burton, however, in his Lusiads 
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says, “ As early as 1698.the chiof of Sid kad 200 natives @roased 
and ernied like Europeans ; these were the fies} Sepoys:” 





Page 22. ; 
2, Burke—The reference is to the speech: of Burke. ‘(3868) 
‘ Debts of the Nabob of Areot.:  ~ Taperrer 4 





10. Nazir Jung—bad been w: astin ‘ing his time in kates at Arcot, but 
was roused to action by the é@aptire of Gingee. Dupleix car- 
ried on negotiations both with Nazir Jung andiwith eémep& his 
discontented J’athan followers, and it-was as a resultofthe Rrench- 
man’s plote thatthe Nizam was assassinated when encamped 
betwepa Arcot.nnd Gingee, at a point abuut sixteen miles from 
the'latter place. It was at this spot that Dapleix erected the town 
and pillar destroyed by Clive (24, 1.) 

13, gll—thore was. nothing but, every person exulted and aejoioed. 

14. Sadutes—iit. wishing health to; a mark of respect, menifested in 
the case of Priaces by firing cannon. Native princes: ate en- 
titled according to their r-nk, to salutes of 5, 7, 9,11, ete:, guns. 

18. Te Deumr—ist: ‘Thee, God—’ ; the firsttwo words of a Latin hymn 
forming part of the Church serviee. It ia common to refer to 
Latin doouments, such as hymns, Papal Balis, Acts. of. Pailia- 
ment, &e., by the first two or three words, as habeas corpwe Act, 
nisi prius, &e. 

20. padangain—“ A box litter for travelling in, with a poloiprejecting 
before and behind, which is borne on the shoulders: of 4 or 6 
men; 4 always i in Bengal; 6 sometimes in the' Telugu cenntry., 
The origin of the word is not doubtful, thongh it ie by nompane 
clear how the Portuguese got the exact form which they have 
lianded over to us. ‘The basis of all the forms is Skt. Paratha. 
or Pdlyasika, ‘a bed, from which we have Hind. a.d Mahr; 
palang, ‘a bed,’ Hind, palki, a ‘palankin,’ Pali pa/lanko, a 
‘coach, bed, litter, or palankin,’ and in Javanese and Malay 
palangki, ‘a litter or sedan.’ It is curious that there is a Spanish 
word palanca (L. Latin phalanga) for & pole used. to cazry loads 
on the shoalders of two bearers (called in Sp. palanguinos) ; a 
method of transport more common in the south thenin England, 
thongh even in.old English the thing has a name, viz..4@ cowle- 
staff.’ Itis jnat possible that this word.(though we de not find 
it in the Portuguese dictionaries) may have ivfluesesd. the form 
in which the early Portuguese visitors to India took up the word. 
The thing appears already in the Ramayana. It is spoken of 
by Ibe Batuta and by John Marignolle (both about, LEM), “but 
neither uses this Indian name; and we have not faundevidence 
of. patks older than Akbar.” —- Yule, Glos-ary. The: tere‘ palan- 
qnin coaeh’ is still used in Madras fer a light box-ehaped carriage, ~ 
the driver’s seat being en the top. 

21. took preeedence—was considered of higher rank than any one 
else at court. 
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23, Governor: of India—He cisimed to be Sésbahdas br Wish of 
Southern 3ndia. is OE 

26. mint—adoublet of money; from Moneta (the warning onei, a sur- 
name of Juno, in whose temple af,Rome money was coined. - 

30. coffers—lit. chests or baskets ‘{Bér holding money); used gene- 
rully for possession, as we now asiy ‘into the podkets. ‘i 


Page 23. : 


2. sterling—aoriginally, the English silver penny, the atandard coin 
in which payment should be legally made; then the ooinage of 
England in general ; then English money of account of the fixed 
or standard national value. The {ast is the meaning in the Text. 
The origin of the word ia doubtful. The oldest and most-gexerat 
explanation is that it is a short form of BSsterling, the North 
German merchants who were the first moneyers or minters in 
England. Others derive it from starting because. gt sere the 
device of a little star. Othere suppose the name given because 
these coins were originally struck at Stirling in Scotlaad. 

10. another prince--Salabat Jung, third son of Nizam-ul-Mutk. 
22. Near the apot—Seo note 22, 10. 
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18. established--n0 officer whoxe ability as a commander had been 
proved by previous exploits: no officer whose experience en- 
titled him to take the command, - 

16. colours flying To hoist the colours or flag of a country is a sign 
of conquest and possession. When the French took Fort 8t. 
George they pulled down the English flag and ran up that of 
France. . 

25, 26—-Noto the transition, marked by the concluding sentence of one, 
and the opening sentence of the next, paragraph, Sri ts. Se 

29. commissary—lit. one to whom an office or duty is committed ; 
applied specially to the officer who has charge of providing food, 
forage, clothing, &c, for an army. This is now done by the 
Commissariat Department, 


Page 25, 


7. Arcot - We give, in Appendix B., Orme’s lively description of this 
memorable siege. 

21. factors— See note §, 24 Factor is literally one who acts or does any 
thing on behalf ‘f another, a doer, which was the comman name 
in Scotland until lately for a law agent Factor in Scotland is 
aiill used for a land agent, one who collects rents and looks 
after property for the owner. Factory meaut the place where 
factors reside aod store their goods. It is now used for manu- 
factory, a place where goods are made or manufactured, as in 
“ The Factories Acts.” 
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30. throw up works—erect fortifications, Hastily constrasted for- 
tificationa generally consist of a ditch and rampart, the latter 
formed of the earth dug and thrown up from the former. 


Page 27. 

8. marshal—the highest military rank in Eoropean artnies ; origi- 
nally the officer who had charge of the horse, among the German 
feudal nobility. Fa 

9. breach—the gap or opening in the wall. It was the recognised 
rate of warfare in thoge days, to concentrate the fire on oné spot, 
and batter down the wall until an opening appeared wide enough 
for an attacking force to rush throngh. 

15. extraction—race. 

18. Tenth Legion--2 legion in the Roman army corresponded to a 
regiment with us. The Tenth Legion accompanied Casar 
throughout his Gallic wars, and was entirely devoted to him.—— 
Old Guard—The Imperial Guard of Napoleon Buonapérte was 
formed in 1804, It was divided into the Old and the Young ~ 
Guard, the former consisting only of veteran and distinguished 
soldiers selected from the latter. The Old Guard fought with 
great bravery in many battles, including Waterloo. 

28. relieve—to send reinforcoments of meu, guns, provisions, &. 
Tho particulars of this unsuccessful attempt will be found in 
Appendix B. 


Page 28. 
1. Morari Row--2 Mahratta general left in charge of Trichinopoly 

. after the invasion of the Carnatic by the Mohrattes in 1740, 
He remained there until Nizam-ul-Mulk retook Trichy in 1748. 
Morari Row’s fortress was Gooty, and he was made prisoner there 
when the fort was taken by Hyder Ali in 1776. He died in 
captivity. - 

19. think twice—consider well, act not hastily but after due deliber- 
ation.— poltroons—cowards. Poltroon is lit. an idle feltow, from 
an Italian word meaning ‘to lie in bed in the day time’. Such 
characters being given to base and cowardly work at night, the 
idea of cowardice attached to the werd and remains. 

23. festival—the Mohurrum. Hassan and Hosein were the sons of Ali, 
the adopted son of Mahommed and husband of his favourite 
daughter Fatima. On the death of the prophet, Abubakr, father of 
Mahommed’s favonrite wife Ayesha, was chosen Caliph ; ie was 
succeeded by Omar and Othman, and Ali followed as only fourth 
Caliph. In 660, Ali was assassinated and Hassan was i ed ; 
there was no longer a Caliph at Medina, but a line of ¢ eyad 
Caliphs was continued at Damasens. Hosein in 680 endeavoured 
to restore his line, but was captured and alain by the soldiers of~ 
Yegid, son of the Omeyad Caliph, on the tenth day of the month 
Mohurrum. Hence sprung the division between the Sunnis and 
the Shiahs ; the former believe in all four Caliphs, the latter hold 
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the first three to be usurpers, and Ali and his sonsto be the only 
true succeasors of the prophet. Thus the Sunnis rejoice, but the 
Shiahs mourn at the annual festival. The following is Gibbon’s 
account of the ‘ mournful legend.’ “Hosein was informed that 
he must either aubmit as a captive and a criminal to the com- 
mander of the faithful, or expect the consequences of his rebel- 
lion, ‘Do you think,’ replied he, ‘to terrify me with death ?" 
And during the short respite of a night, he prepared with calm 
and solemn resignation to encounter his fate. He checked the 
lamentations of his sister Fatima, who deplored the impending 
rain of his honse. ‘Our trust,’ said Hosein, ‘is in God alono. 
All things both in heaven and earth mnet perish and return to 
their Creator. My brother, my father, my mother, were better 
than me ; and every Mussulman has an example in the prophet.’ 
He pressed his friends to consult their safety by a timely flight; 
they unanimously refused to desert or survive their beloved 
master ; and their courage was fortified by a fervent prayer and 
the assuranco of paradise. On the morning of the fatal day, he 
mounted on horseoack, with his sword in one hand and the 
Koran in the other ; his generous band of martyrs consisted only 
of thirty-two horse and forty foot; but their flanks and rear 
were secured by the tent-ropes, and by a deep trench which 
they had filled with lighted faggots, according to the practice of 
the Arabs. The enemy advanced with reluctanco: and one of 
their chiefs deserted, with thirty followers, to claim the partner- 
ship of inevitable death. In every close onset, or single combat, 
the despair of the Fatimites was invincible; but the surround- 
ing multitudes galled them from a distance with acloud of 
arrows, and the horses and men were snccessively slain: a truce 
was allowed on buth sides for the hour of prayer; and the bat- 
tle at length expired by the death of the last of the companions 
of Hosein. Alone, weary, and wounded, he seated himeelf at 
the door of bis tent. As he tasted a drop of wallér, he was 
pierced in the mouth with dart ; and his son and nephew, two 
beantiful youths, were killed in his arms. He lifted his hands to 
heaven, they were full of blood, and he uttered a funeral prayer 
for tho living and the dead. In a transport of despair hia sister 
issued from the tent, and adjured the general of the Cufians, 
that he would not suffer Hosein to be murdered before his eyes; 
a tear trickled down his venerable beard ; and the boldest of his 
soldiers fell back on evary side as the dying hero threw himself 
among them. The remorseless Shamer;2 name destested by the 
faithful, reproached their cowardice ; and. the grandson of Ma. 
homet was (A.D. 680, Oct. 10) slain with three and thirty 
strokes of lances and swords. After they had trampled on hig 
body, they carried his head to the castle of Cufa, and the inhn- 
man Obeidollah struck him on the mouth with a cane: ‘ Alas” 
exclaimed an aged Mussulman, ‘on these lips have I seen the 
‘ips of the apostle of God!’ In a distant age and climate the 
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tragic scene of the death of Hosein willawaken the sympathy 
of the coldest reader. On the annual fastinelof his wartyrdor 
in the devout pilgrimage to his sepulcbre, bis Pexaian votarie 
abandon their souls tu the religious frenzy of sorrow end indig- 
nation.’—Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chae. L. 

26. Fatimites--here used, as in. the preceding extract from. Gibbon, 
for the followera of Husein, the son of Fatima. The name is 
also given to an ‘rabian di nasty which ruled in Egypt during 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, and whose founder claimed 
descent from Fatima. 


Page 29. 
hoat—A-Sax. gust, spirit, breath ; ‘to:give up the ghost’=ato die. 
‘ouris—The damrels of Paradise,:: possessing perpetngl youth 
and boanty, the reward in a future life of the trae believer in 
Mahomet. : 

. battering-rams A dettering-ram was o long and heavy beam 
anciently used to swing against the walls of fortified places t 
batter them down. From Roman times the end of the beam wa 
usually fashioned like a ram’s head,'rams being wont to fight b, 
butting with the head. 
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3, moat—the trench or ditch outside the rampart, uswally full o 
water. 
constant succession--The men behind loaded the muskets anc 
handed them to the men in front, who could thus fire continu 
ously without stopping to load, 
20. transports—excessive demonstrations. Transport means lit. © 
“carry the mind as it were out of itself, to carry it from a state 
of dopression to one of exaltation and vice versa. 
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5. Timery—a little way south of Arcot on the road to Gingee. 
30. military chest—the boxes containing the money for paying thc 
soldiers. > 
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17. under the guns—within range of the guns, so near that shot fron 
the gung ould almost have reached them. 


25. City of the Victory—Sce note, 22, 10. 


Page 32. 

4, apell—They believed that he could not be conquered gnd that bh 
was infallible. Ry destroying the memorials of. hig victoriet 
Clive broke the spell or charm. Note the repetition of spell ; se 
Introduction, § 6, (b), and First Work, § 497,. 
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3. interloper—‘ One in former days who traded without.the-licen 
or outside of the service, of a company (such as.the &. 1. ( 
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which hada ter of monopoly. The etymology of the word 

vemaing obsoare. It Igoks ike Dutch, bat intelligent Dutch 

friends Mave soaght in. wein fora, Datch oviginal, Onderloopen, 

the. ‘neareat word -we'.can find, means ‘ to be ‘inandated.” ‘The 
hybrid etymology given by Bailey, though allowed. by Skeat, 
seems hardly possible. Perhaps it is an English corruption from 
(ntloopen, ‘to evade, dseapg,itun away from’ *'The Shippe 
Exrecrarion, Capt. Ally Comandr., an interloper, arrived in Ye 
Downes from ‘Porto' Novo.’ Hedges, Journal. ‘To Inter'ope [of 
iuter, L. between, and loopéh, Du. to rua, i.e, to run in between, 
and intercept the comuerce of others], to tiade withdtit proper 
authority, or interfere with a company in commerce-!—--Builey’s 
Lnglish Dictionary.”—Yule, Glossary. The word is usétt. here 
generally, in the senso of ‘ persons who interfere in the business 
or concerns of others.’ v 

5. exception—Major Lawrence was not the only one who thas 1 - 
Saeed Olive’s superiority. At this siege he enggested doth 
“Major a bold plan for interrupting the intercourse between Sri- 
rangam and Pon licherry and the Major in “ adopting a j:lan 
which a contemporary historian descrives ‘as risking the whole 
to gain the whole,’ trusted eutircly for its success tu the enter- 
prise and judgment of -bis young friend ; but Clive was'the jan- 
jor Captain -f his force, and it was not easy to appoint him to 
such an important command over the heals of go many officers, 
some of whom had acquired a just reputation. ‘The difticulty 
Major Lawrence apprehended on this head was, however, avon 
putan end to by the open declaration of the allies, that they 
would not detach the portions of their troops necessary to form 
their corps under any other bat him who had defended Arcot,” — 
Maloolm, Life of Clive, Vol I., p- 110. On another osehsinn!: the 
detachment from Trichinopoly had reesived ordurs to Tevers, bat 
asudien swelling uf the Coleroon rendered that impracticable. 
Clive determined to take advantage of the state of the river to 
attack the French post of Pitchandah,on its northern bank, 
which M. Law could not now succoar. Captain Dalton, being 
informed of his resolution, and not wishing to interfere with his 
command, immediately placed his corps under Clive’s orders, 
and requested to be employed asa volunteer! A higher testi- 
mony to acknowledged superiority of character .cannot be ad- 
dnced than this temporary resignation of the claims of senior 
rank by a gallant and able officer, and that at the very. moment 
when he was finshed. with the success of the service on which he 
had been detached.’”’-+ Malcolm, Life of Clive, Vol. L, pp. 118, 9, 

9. expect—The-results were only what might be expected érom the 
plane and operations laid, oa 

*. Watranted—assured, saccoss was cartain to follow such prudent 
plans. : i 

» Bobadil—a character it Ben Jonson's Comedy of “ Every man in 

hie Humour,” an ignorant, cowardly, boastful pally, daping silly 
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people into the belief that he iaa great Brewer suggests 
that the name was taken from Bobadilla, the first governor of 
Caba, who gent Colambas home in chains. Moliere’s Scara- 
mouch and Shakespeare’s Pistol and Parolles are similar ocharac- 
ters. e 
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2. ili-served—that his officers served him badly. His plans were 
good but failed because his subordinates were inefficient. 

4. Bussy—The Marquis de Bussy, one of the most celebrated French 
adventurers in India, and one of the most able. 

12, The English triumphed —-The siege is described at great length 
by Orme; but as Clive was only second in command and we 
have already given one minate account of his military ability 
wo need not quote the narrative. 

22. sweepi — refuse; the worst convicts. The galleys, or larg 
vessels of olden times, were propelled by rowers, who were slaver 
and criminals sent thither for panishment. Hence the galley 
came to be synonymous with ‘convict prison, a place of deter~ 
tion for desperate criminals. 

24. gtrained—to sirain = to injure or weaken by stretching or over 
tasking. He borrowed so much that he at last found grea 
difficulty in effecting loans. 

25. diplomas—used here for the oriental Sunnud, any authoritativ 
‘document or charter confirming honours or privileges; from Gr. t 
double, because originally in the form of folded tablets. 


Page 35. 
6. Covelong —on the coast between Madras and the Seven Pagodas. 

10. risk his reputation—run the chance of losing his teputation br 
the disgrace attending the almost certain defeat likely to awai 
such miserable troops. 

11. levied—raised, collected ; used of taxes, soldiers, &c. 

14. crimps—the agents of the press-gang who were authorised to im 
preas or decoy men jnto the military and particularly the nava 
service. The practice was made illogal in 1641, but was carrie’ 
on and winked at by the anthorities, especially in time of wa 
down to the present century. The crimp ‘generally kept a Ic 
public house or brothel (flash-house, flash=gandy, showy b 
unreal), into which sailors and others’ were decoyed, supplic 
with bad liquor, and kept prisoners until wanted by the pret 
gang. Hence the name crimp, a Dutch word sign a pla 
where fish are kept until wanted. A vivid descriptio# of the we 
jn which recruits were obtained for the Company’s service will” 
found in Sir Walter Seott’s Novel of The Surgeon's Dough” 
Chaps. vi. and vii, That writer observes :—“ Considerable 4 
culty was found in obtaining reornits for the Company’s:serv 
Those who might have been otherwise disposed to be soldi- 
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were afraid of the climate and of: tho species of banishment that 
the engagement implied; and doubted also-how far the engage- 
ments of the Company might be faithfully observed towards 
them, when they were removed from the protection of the Bri- 
tish laws. For these‘and other reasons, the military service of 
the king waa preferred, and that of the Company eonld only pro- 
eure the worst recruits, although their zealous agents scrupled 
not to employ the worst means. Indced the practice of kidnap- 
ping or crimping was at that time general; and as the agents 
employed in such transactions must be of course entirely un- 
scrupulous there was not only much villany committait in the 
direct prosecution of the trade but it gave rise incidentally to 
remarkable cases of robbery and even murder.” 

faced about—turned round with their faces to the rear instead 
ot to the front. 
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ambuscade—lit. lying concealed in a wood, hence troops concealed. 
in any manner. Doublet, ambush. 

one fire—one volley, one simultancous discharge of the muskets of 
the whole detachment. ; 

Maske: — Dr. Nevil Maskelyne (1732—1811). Another brother 
was the Edmund Maskelyne who escaped with Clive from Mad- 
ras to Fort St. David (sce 11, 24). 

slighted-—held of slight or smail valuo or importance ; disre- 
garded, despised. . 
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. nickname—s name given sometimes in contempt or derision, 


sometimes jocularly,—frequently with reference to some act or 
peculiarity of the person. ‘ A nickname’ isa corruption of ‘an eke- 
name ’= an additional name, occurring in similar forms in Danish, 
Swedish, German, &c. ‘1 newt? for ‘an ewt’ isa familiar -ex- 
ample of the same formation. The converse form occurs in 
such words as‘an adder’ for ‘u nadder,’ ‘an orange’ for ‘a 
norange,’ &e. 


3. set— ornamented : the hilt and scabbard of the sword. ornamcnicd 


with diamonds. 


rare delicacy - fine feeling not usually met with. Ho objected to 
his superior officer being passed over. 


5. hard—obstinate in refusing to believe ; would not be convinced of 


his son’s success. 

booby—a stupid, foolish person. Wedgwood says, “ The character 
of folly is generally represented by the image of one gaping and 
staring about, wondering at every thing. Thus from the syl- 
lable ba, representing the opening of the mouth, are formed” 
many words in various languages, as Ital. babbeo, Span. bobo, 
Fr. badaud, all = foolish. Skeat refers these words to a root 
meaning stammering, a8 indicative of stupidity, and connects 
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24, 


a 


aT 


with Lat. balbus and Greek barbarous:. The. word, however 
appears; in various Kingtages ga the uame.of.a-waterbird, as 
Eng., bdoby == the Soland-goose of the Fisth’ of Forth, Span. 
bobo = @& pelican, French bewbie = a waterfowl, Russ. baba, 
Chineaé boobi = a gannet.’.’Sudh birds are generally supposed to 
be stupid in character, hence the figurative applieaizens of their 
name, which would in this case be onomatopoesic: Whethe: 
the name has been given to men because they appear as foolish 
a8 geese,.or to geese because they appear as foolish ag men, is a 
point the Etymologists have not yet decided. ik 

substantial reasons—reasons not founded on mere sentiment 
He provided handsomely fur them. Clive throyghout his lif 
was extremely liberal to his family and friends. After Plassey 
he settled £2,000 on each of his five sisters, besides kandsqm 
allowances to his parents and others. < 

prize-money—money realized from the booty of towns, &c., cap 
tured. Such booty belonged ,to the captors and was dividee 
among them according to rank. 
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. evactation—lit. emptying out Setting rid of money: 


contested election—for a member of Parlltment: ‘Contosie 
elections in the last century were enormously expentive;it wa 
mostly a question of which candidate could, afford to bribe mos 
highly. 


. petition—a petition to Parliament to declare that thé election was 


irregular and the successful candidate not duly’ elected. Ay 
this time such petitions weve, investigated at the bar of tt 
Honse of Commons by #hé-wiole House, and not by a selecu 
committee. The candidate was put to great exposgefexlawyors, 
witnesses, &c., but the decision was usually givyen.on purely 
party grounds. See 39, 18. 7 


. general election—this takes place when Parliament is dissolved 


‘and the whole of the members have to be elected or re-elected 
together. An occasional election due to the death opretirement 
of a member is called a bye-election. The old Parliament was 
dissolved 8th April, and the new met 14th Nov., 1764. 


. government—The government was. practically that of the Broad 


bottom Administration, formed in 1744, under Henry Pelham 
It received the name because its policy was to include the head 
of the opposition except Pulteney (Earl of Bath) and Cartere. 
(Earl Granville). In 1746, the ministry rosigned. bepease thi 
king refuscd to admit Pitt. As, however, Carteret failed to forn 
a ministry, Pelham and his followers returned with‘Pitt. A 
the samo time Henry Fox (first Lord Holland) beeame minist- 
of War (1. 27}. Pelham dying in 1754, he was suoceeded by t: 
Duke of Newcastle, whose character is given by Macaulay belo 
(1. 23). He resigned in 1756, owing’ to public indignation at t] 
conduct of the Seven Years’ War, bat returned in 178%, havin 
formed a coalition with Pitt, who was real Prime Minister. 
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dQ pot iga—the party opposed te the minigtry. The strength of 
B inglish, ‘Paslismentary’ Govern ent i dnote ‘the existence of 
two..parties, known. by variods names.at various, « — 
, Bou ads and Vavaliers—Whigs and Tories—Liberaisend Con- 
serygtives—-Separatists’ and Unionists—but for the most part 
-nebrly balancing each. othey and each acting as a check on tho 
other, Macaulay thus sums up the history of English party govern- 
ment, . Brom that day (21 Oct. 1641) dates the corporate exist- 
ence of the two great parties which have ever since alternately 
governed the countzy. In one sense, indecd, the. distinction 
which then became obvions had always existed, and. always 
must exist. For it has its origin in diversities of temper, of 
understunding, and of interest, which are found in all societies, 
and which will be found tillthe human mind ceases to be drawn 
in opposite directions by the charm of habit and by the charm of 
novelty. Not only in polities, but in literature, in art; in science, 
in gurgery and mechanics, in navigation and agriculture, nay, 
even in mathematics, we find this distinction. Everywhere 
there is a class of men who cling with fondness to whatever is 
ancient, and who, even when conyiaced by overpowering teasons 
that innovation would .be beneficial, consent to it with many 
misgivings and forebodings. We find also everywhere another 
clase of men, sanguine. in hope, bold in speculation, always press- 
ing forward, quick to discern tho imperfectionsof whatever 
exists, disposed to think lightly of the risks and inconveniences 
which attend improvements, and disposed to give every change 
credit, for being an improvement. In the sentimentg ,gfboth 
classes there is something to approve. But of both'the best 
specimens will be found not far from the common frontier. The 
extreme section of one class consists of bigoted dotards: the 
extreme section of the other consists of shallow and reckless 
ompirics , . When, in October 1641, the Parliament reas- 
sembled after a short recess, two hostile parties, essentially the 
same with those which, under different names, have ever since 





contended, and are.still contending, for the direction of public 
affairs, appeared confronting each other. During some years 
they wore designated as Cavaliers and Roundheads. They were 
subsequently called Tories and Whigs; nor does it geem that 
these appellations are likely soon to become obsolete. It would 
not be diiicult to compose a lampoon or a panegyric on either 
of these renowned factions. . The truth is’ that, though 
both pares have often.seriously erred, England could have 
spared neither. If, in her institutions, freedom and order, the 
advantages arising from innovation and the advantages arising 
from.prescription, haye been combined to an-extent elsewhere 
unknown, we may attribute this happy peculiarity to the atre- 
ayous conflicts and alternate victories of two rival confederacies 
of statesmen, a confederacy zealous for authority and antiquity, 
and a.confederacy zealous for liberty and progress. Itought to 
be remembered thet the difference between the two great sec- 
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tions of English politicians has always been a differeav&‘rather 
of degree than’ of principle. There were certain limite on the 
right, and on the left, which were very rarely overs! a 
It is also to be noted that these two parties have never been the 
whole nation, nay, that they have never, taken together, made up 
a majority of the nation. Between them hag always been a great 
mass, which has not steadfastly adhered to either, which has 
sometimes remained inertly neutral, and which has sometimes 
oscillated to and fro. That mass has more than once passed in 
a few years from one extreme to the other, and back again. 
Sometimes it has changed sides, merely because it was tired of 
supporting the same men, sometimes because it was dismayed 
by its own excesscs, sometimes because it had expected impos- 
sibilities and had been disappointed. But, whenever it has 
leaned with its whale weight in eithor direction, that weight 
has, for the time, been irresistible.”—Macaulay, History, Chap. I. 
Sir H. S. Maine describes the English system of Party Gov- 
ernment as consisting in “half the cleverest men in the country 
taking the utmost pains to prevent the other half from govern- 
ing” ; and declares that it is “ probably nothing more than a sur- 
vival and a consequence of the primitive combativeness of man- 
kind.”——Popular Government, pp. 99, 101. 

Jacobites—from Jacobus= James, i.e., the Old Pretender, son of 
James II.; the followers of the Stuarts, The last rebellion which 
“eowed them’ was that of 1745, headed by Charles Edward 
Stuart the Young Pretender, son of James. 

10. Tory —‘“‘ The name is derived from an Irish word, meaning to pur- 
suo for the sake of plunder. It was applied to those Irish who 
in 1654 preferred to remain as outlaws in their own lands to 
emigrating to Connanght. The Government offered prizes for 
their heads, and a free pardon to any Tory who brought in the 
head of a confederate ... In English politics the word appears 
to have been first used contemptuously to designate the Court and 
Raman Catholic party in the disputes between the Abhorrors 
and Petitioners in 1679. In the debates on the Exclusion Bilt 
it wos applied insultingly to the partisans of James*II. In 
William IIL’s reign the term was coming into current use 
without an approbrious meaning, as the title of the party who 
opposed tho Whig interest in church and state; and in the 
reign of Anve it was the common desigmation of this party. 
On account, however, of its suspicious connection with Jaco- 
pitism, and the honourable and respectable traditions attaching 
to the name of Whig, because of the large share borne by the 
Whigs in the Revolution, Tory was not a title wHich any 
party was anxious to assume. To the younger Pitt was due the 
revival of a great party in the state, resting on popular support 
as well as on that of the crown, and opposed to the igs, who 
had become to some extent an aristocratic faction ; and under 
his administration the name was generally acknowledged by the’ 
party which towards the closing period of hie premiership pro- 
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bably included the majority of the middle and propertied classes, 
and Was especially identified with the continuance of the war 
with France, and opposition to what were assumed to be revo- 
Yutionary and radical changes in domestic affairs. Since that 
porsad‘the word has held its own as the designation of one of 
the two great parties in English politics. ny eetenary of English 
History. See Whig, below, 1. 18. 

11. talents—acoomplishments, ability, natural or acquired: This 
metaphorical use of talent = lit. a weight or sum of money, is 
derived from the Biblical Parable of the Talents, §. Matthew, 
xxv. 14—30. 

13. Prince Frederick —Prince of Wales, eldest son of George II. 
(b. 1707—d, 1781). 

17. early connections—Whatever party or faction he had belonged 
to in early life. 

18, Whig—Various derivations have been given of this word. Macau- 
lay and others derive it from acheg = whey, as if the covenant- 
era were through oppression a sour-tempered set of men. Brew- 
er gays the word is from “ Whiggam-more, a corruption of Ugham- 
more = packsaddle thieves, from the Celtic ugham=a pack saddle. 
The Scotch free booters were called pack-saddle thieves from 
the packsaddles which they used to employ for the stowage of 
plunder.” The most probable interpretation however is that of 
the contemporary Bishop Burnet, adopted by Skeats: “ Wirig is 
a shortened form of whiggamor, applied to. certain Scotchmen 
who came from the west t: buy corn at Leith, from the word 
whiggam, employed by these men in driving their horses.’* 
Whichever word be correct, there is no doubt that*ite first 
wppearance as a popular nick-name is its application to the 
covenanting bands under Argyle, 1638-39. “This famous party 
name was first used to denote the stern Covenanters of South- 
Western Scotland, who struggled against the Royalist and Epis- 
copal Restoration of 1660, and frequently rose in fruitless revolt 
against the Government of Charles II. About 1679, during the 
height of the Pomish Plot agitation, the name was applied to the 
champions of the Exclusion Bill, at first in derision, but before 
long as their accepted name, The Whig party had, however, 
existed in fact long before it existed in name. It sprang from 
the old Country party, which had began the contest with 
Charles I., and had, with varying fortunes, continued to strug- 
gle against hia son. In this sense the germ of the Whig party 
found their principles accepted by nearly the whole nation in 
1688. The accession of the house of Hanover completed a 
triumph which lasted until the accession of George II1,”—Dic- 
tionary of English History. .See also Tory, nbove, Fd 

20. administration—the ministers, the leading men of the party 
holding office. 

22. supplant — tosupplant a person, is toe get him diemiased from. his 
appointment or office and to secure it for oneself. 

23. Prime Minister—The first or chief minister. He generally held 
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the office of First Lord of the Treasury (see below, 1.29) but 
this rule is-now not infrequently disrégurded. The present 
Prime Minister, the Marquis of Salisbury, is Secretary of State 
for Foreign affairs; the First Lord is the Hon.. WEE. Smith, 





leader of the party in the Housé‘of- Commons. =) le- 
ae above, |. 7. bes : 

26. Henry Fox—(b. 1705—d. 1774) bdcama:@iteequently first Lord 
Holland, father of Charles James Fox. alae: 3 
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3. set hig heart on-—determined to secure the refarn. resolved to 
exert himself to the utmost to obtain the oli mn. * S 

5. Cornish boroughs ~ Boroughs of this class wore commonly called 
‘rotten boroughs.’ Grampound, alse in Cornwalt,‘ie the most fa- 
mous. By the Reform Bill of 1832, boroughs having a povalation 
of less than 2,000 were disfranchised and those having@ ‘popula- 
tion of less than 4,000 were allowed to retarn only one member. 
By thiy means 56 boroughs were totally disfranchised, and 82 
were each deprived of onc member. By the Reform Act of 
1867-68, eleven boroughs were completely disfranchised and 35 
deprived of one member. By the last Reform Act the principic 
of representation was contpletely changed. 

G. Lord Sandwich— (b. 1718- d. 1792) was First Lor of the Ad- 
miralty 1748-1751, and again in 1763; though out of office at 
the time reforred to, he possessed considerable influence. 

18. backed—supported. 

19. affected—pretended. Sco note 28, 4.—-Sir Robert. Walpole— - 
(b. 1676—d. 1745) an able financier but a most corrupt politician. 
He was Prime Minister from March 1721 to Feby. 1742. On his 
retirement he was created Earl of Orford. Not tobe confounded 
with his brother Horace, Lord Walpole, or his son the mere ccle- 
brated Horace, Harl of Orford. 

2k. quarter—then showed he no mercy or moderation, no limitation or 
keeping within bounds. Quarter, lit, the fourth part, means « 
direction or division of a country, hence an aasigned position. 
and hence bounds or limitations. The word has a large’ number 
of special meanings. 

22. at issue—to. be decided. 

30. their own weapons-—talk and argumentation. Though not a 
lawyer, he spoke and reasoned as ably 4s any lawyer. 
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. division—voting. 

. reported—The Committee was a Committee of the whole House. 
at, as a Committee, had to send in a report.4d the: Haase to be © 

adopted or rejected. ‘ a 

6. turn the soale—‘The parties of Newcastle and Fox wend gq nearly 
equal, that whichever side received the support of the Tapy oppo-- 
sition—small as that wes—would secure the mujorMy: 
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12. Duke of Cumberland —(b. 1723—d. 1765) second gon of George I). 

Bo.was victarious at. Culloden byt elsewhere ho had been, as 
- Macaulay says, “generally wafortunste” (78, 24), 

15. rescinded —ist. ont back or again; revoked, made void. 

16. quseated—— was deprived of his seat as member, the election being 
declared irregular and void. 

17. straitened—navrowed; his property was limited. We are told 
that, so extravagant bad been his expenditure, he possessed ai. 
thie time only £3,000 besidos the estate of Styche which he had 
vepurchased. 

23. wreck—romains ; the small portion left. 

24. chioanery—mean and petty sebterfuges and persecution. Origiv 
doubtful. Wedgwood devives from chic=-small, quarreHing about: 
trifles. Skeat says it meant originally disputing at the game of 
mall or chicane, and derives frum the Persian changtiasa lab or 
bat. 
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1. Lieutenant-Colonel-pronounce lif-tén-ant kve-nel. Colonel, from 
Ital. colonna, a column, the chief commander of a regiment. 
Lieutenant is a French form of Lat. locum tenentem, the accus- 
ative of locum tenens = one holding a place for another, a deputy. 
The Lieutenant-Colonel is next below the Colonel and would act 
for him in his absence. 

2. Asia---The circumstances under which Clive got to the Bombay 
side are these. ‘fhe Company had formed a plan to assist Balaji 
Rao against Salubad-Jung, who favoured the French strongly. 
“This enterprise required a commander of much experience in 
the military and political systems of the country; aud Mapiain 
Clive, who was at this time prepnring to return to India, offered 
to conduct it: the Company had rewarded the services which 
this officer had already rendered, by appointing him governor of 
Fort St. David, and by obtaining for him a commission of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the king’s service ; but for that dependance on. 
the ministry to which their affairs will always be subj whilst 
ongaged in military operations. the court‘of directors, m com- 
pliance with very powerful recommendations, appointed Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Scot to command tho expedition, This officer 
went to India in the preceding year, in the post of Keigincer- 
general of all their settlements, but died soon after his arrival 
at Madras, The company, however, for fear thet-'this or any 
other accident might prevent him from undertaking the expedi- 
tion, desired Colonel Clivetd proceed to Bombay before he 
went to the coast of Coromandel, that, if necessary, hp might be 
ready te’supply Colonel Scot's place. The troops'sent from 
England for this service were three companies of the King’s 
artillery, each of 100 men, ‘and 300 recruits; who artived at 
Bombay in tho end of October; where Colonel Clive, finding that 
Colonel Scot was dead, proposed to the presidency to wrdertake 
tho plan recommended to them; but they, possessed by too 
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much caution, imagined that it could not be earried inte execu- 
tion without infringing the convention...and contented them- 
selves with: oy sending to Madras advices ofthe atrival of Colo- 
nel Clive with the troops, without explaining. theie.dpafination ; 
however, slender es this information was, it servéhia suggest 
to some members of the Council thé whole extent of the com- 
pany’s intention ; in consequence of which they formed:a plan 
for the conduct of it, which they recommended in the strongest 
terms to the presidency of Bombay; but before these letters 
arrived, that presidency had taken the resolution of employing 
all their force, in conjunction with Mr. Watson’s sqzadron, 
against, another enemy, who had long been formidable‘ the 
Engtish Sommers on that side of India.”—Orme, History, Vol. 1., 
yp. 406, 7. . 
eriah-— The famous fortress of Ghoria is situated on @ promon- 
tory of rocky land about a mile long and a quarter broad, lying 
about a mile from the entrance of a large harbour, which forms 
the mouth of a river descending from the Balaghat mountains. 
The promontory projects to the south-west, on the right of the - 
harbour as you enter ; it is on the sides contignons to the water 
eneloged by a continued reck about fifty feet high, on which are 
built the fortifications. These are a double wall with round 
towers, the inward wall rising several feet above the outward. 
The neck of land by which the promontory joins to the conti- 
nent, is a narrow sand, beyond which where the ground begins 
to expand itself is built wu large open town or pettah, for the 
habitation of such persons whose attendance is not constantly 
required in the fort.”—Orme, History, Vol. L., p. 415. 


7. Angria--‘The Malabar Coast, from Cape Comorin to Surat, is 


intersected by a great number of rivers which disembogue into 
the sea ; it appears that from the earliest antiquity the inhabi- 
tants have had a strong propensity to piracy, and at this day al! 
tho principal principalities on the coast employ vessels to cruise 
upon those of all other nations which they can overpower. The 
Mogul Empire, when it first extended its dominion to the sea in 
the northern parts of this coast, appointed an Admiral called 
the Sidee, with a fleet to protect the vessels of their Mahommc- 
dan subjects trading to the gulfs of Arabia and Persia, from the 
Malabar pirates as wellas from the Portuguese. The Mahrattas 
were at that time in possession of several forts between Goa 
and Bombay, and finding themselves interrupted in their piracies 
by the Mogul’s admiral, made war against him by sea and land. 
Jn this war one Conagee Angria raised himself from a privaie 
man to be commander-in-chief of the Mahratta fleet, and was 
entrusted with the Government of Severndroog, ane of their 
strongest forts, built upon a small recky island whieh lies about: 
eight. miles to the north of Dabul, and: within cannon shot of the 
continent : here Conagee revolted against the Saha Rajah, or king 
of the Mahrattas, and having seduced past of the fleet to follow 
his fortune, he with them took and destroyed the rest. The 
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Saha Rajah endeavoured to reduce him to obedience by building 
three forts upon the mainland within point blank shot offevern- 
droog ; but Conagee took sane fa 8 likewise and in a few years 
got possession of all the sé Bt, from Tamanah to Bancoote, 
extending 120 mites, together with the inland odaniry as far 
back az the mouhtaitix, which in sonie placessee@ thity, in others 
twenty miles from the sea. His stccessors, who have all borne 
the ‘name of Angria, strengthened thentselves continually, in- 
somuch that the’ Mahrattas having no hopes of reducing them. 
agreed to ® peace on condition that Angria shoutd acknowledgc 
the sovereignity of the Saha Rajah, by paying him a small an- 
nual tribute ; but they nevertheless retained a strong enimosity 
against him, and determined te avail themselves of ary favonr- 
able opportunity to recover the territories he had wrested from 
them.”—Orme, History, Vol. I.. pp. 407, 8. ' 

» Admiral Watson—This able officer was closely associated with 
Clive in the events which followed. He died of fever at Cal- 
cutta, soon after the Battle of Plassey, (16 Aug. 1767). Clive, 
wporting his death to the Directors, says, “his generosity, 
disinterestednoss, and zeal for the service, must for ever endear 
his name to the company.” : 

oh, ‘lish April—April is the month when, after the snow and cold 

of winter, vegetation begins to revive in England, and the land 
is covered with fresh greenery—or rerdure. 
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3. highway-—public path or road along which treffie passes, A 
great river, navigable by boats, is cheaper, safer, and more con- 
venient than roads. 

5. marts—markets, trading cities. 

lu. garden of Eden-—where aecording to the Bible man first lived. 
has beoome typical of plenty and ugricnitural wealth, “ 

‘2, overflowing—surplus supplies, What Bengal cowld not itself 
consume, supported and fed other proyinces. 

Ls. enervated— See note, 44, 5. 

16. avocations-——See note, 4, 16. 

7. game relation—just as Asiatics generally are less bold and ener- 
getic than Europeans, so Bengalis are less bold and-.eaprgetic 
than Asiatios generally. 

'. Castilians--The central province of Spain is a table land, the soil 
is hard and rocky, and the-men have all the intrepidity of moun- 
taineers. Valencia ia semi-tropical in its climate, the. lagd is 
easily tilled and fertile, and the men are indolent and wanting 
in energy. Hence the proverb. ete oslo! 

» sedentary-—fallowed when sitting. The Bengalee, according to 
Macsalay, prefers occupations which do not require strength or 
activity. . ite 

6. chicane—See note, 40, 24. is 

9. uine-~real, of fnli blood and entitled to call themselves Ben- 
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‘galis. Many calling themselves so were nob geuuine natives 
of the province. ‘ 
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2 foreign oke the rale of a foreigu nation. 

9. Fort William—the official designation of Caleutta. The original 
Fort was built in 1696, and the nucleus of the town was the three 
Nillages Sutanati, Calcutta (Kalighat), and Gobindpur, pur- 
chased from a son of Avrangzcbe in 1700. Chowringhee is now 

‘the fashionable street for dwelling-houses in Calcntta, ‘The 
Conrse’ is the drive throngh the Maidan—corresponding to the 
Island in Madras. The present citadel or fort was commenced by’ 
Clive, lower down the river than, the,old fort., Sce the accouny 
in Hower, 33, 34, ‘ 

26, Aliverdy ¥Khan-the Nawab Alivardi Khan is said to have leon 
originally ‘ hookah-bearer’ to Nawab Suja Khan; his brother 
Haji Ahmed, killed by the Afghans by being dragged through 
the streets tied to the leg of un elephant, was ‘ khitmutgar’ 
cor table servant. Nevertheless both gained the favour of the” 
Nawab, and Alivardi was appointed deputy-governor of Bahay , 
with his capital at Patna. When Suja Khan’s son, Sarfuri:z 
Khan, insulted the family of Jugget Seit (see 54, 27), the Hin - 
dus and Mahommedans who conspired against him in 
Alivardi to destroy him and become Nawab of the three provin 4 
ces. ‘This he did in 1742, and ruled as a usurper until his death 
in 1756. An interesting account of him will be found in 
Wheeler’s Short History, pp. 268,9. 

30. Surajah Dowlah—or Suruj-nd-daula, ‘the Sun of the staie’. Ti’ 
proper name was Mirza Mahmud, He needs no further descrip 
tion than that given in the text. 
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}, Oriental. observe the balance in this and succeeding sentences. 
See Introduction, § 6, (c). 
5. enervated-—l1. unnerved--tit. deprived of nerves or sincws ; 
hence weakened, enfeebled. 
15. dregs —lit. the sediment, or refuse inatter, that settles at the: ‘pot. 
tom of a vessel of liquor; hence, ihe lowest class of the people. 
19. pain. as pain--the mere act of inflicting pain; he found pleasure 
in seeing people suffer pain for no assignable cause. 
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5. Pretexts—excuses. Tt was casy to assign reasons for Sommaencing 
‘aquarrel. ° 
9. Arich native—“ Kishendass, son of the tite Dewan of the d Naboj 

, of Dacea, who visited Calentta on his way to Juggernaut; and ¢ 
he was strongly recommended to Mr. Drake, the President o 
Calcutta, by Mr. Watts, the chief of Cossimbazaar,; on account 0 
services rendered by his family to the company, he was. treater 
with kindness and attention”. 
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3- out of his wits—idiom, he was-so frightened thet he waenisable 
‘to act rationally and with judgment. ‘ 
Mr. Holwell--This gontleman wrote an accouni of the tragedy of 
the Black Hole, which he long sarvived, dying in England in 
1796. See atso Appendix D. 


Page 46. 


 Singular—remarkable, standing alone; no other atrocity being 
equal to it or fit to be put in the same rank. 

2 solstice: -lit. a standing stil] of the sun. This is the time when the 
sun in its apparent annual revolution, reaches the point of its 
path furthest from the equator and appears to stand still, At the 
summer solstice, in the Northern hemisphere, the sun is at its 

ee extreme point north of the equator about 22nd June. 

Dy expostulated—reasoned earnestly with. ‘postulation is generally 

‘nsed of reasoning with a person with regnrd to his conduct. 

%. Ugolino—(1220-89) Count of Gheradesea and Pisa, deserted his 
own party of the Ghibellines and joined the Guelphs. After a 
troubled life, his castle was captured by the Ghibellines, when 
Ugolino, his two sons, and two sv wf grandsons were impri- 
soned hy the Archbishop Ruggieri in the tower of Gualandi a1 
‘Pisa. The dungeon being locked, the key was thrown into the 
river Arno and the whole family wero starved to death. The 
prison was ever afterwards called the ‘ tower of famine’. Macau- 
lay’s reference is to the story as told by Dante, who has immor- 
talized Ugolino. In the poem of the Inferno, he is represented 
a8 undergoing eternal punishment, frozen in a sea of ice, and. 
after telling the tale of his sufferings, devouring the bead of 
Ruggieri who is frozen up along with him. The account has 
heen reproduced hy Chaucer in the “ Sfonk’s Tale”. Shelley 
also, has a short piece entitled ‘The Tower of Famine ’.., 


Page 47. 

9. pittance—very small quantity, applied to food and drink; for- 
merly the allowance of food, and especially of appetising food, 
given to a monk or nun: supposed to be from picta, a smalt coin 
issued by the Counts of Poitiers, (Pictarenses). 

“2. fire—-to shoot them and put them ont of their misery. 

4. loathsome work—Corruption had already attacked the bodica of 
the dead. 

24. charnel-house—charnel, through the French, from Lat. caro, 
carnis, flesh, containing ficsh or carenses; strictly applied toa 
place or building in a burial-ground where the bones of the dead. 
which may have been dug up in making new graves, are stored. 


Page 48. 
in irong—in chains, fetters. 
bowed down—weukened in body and mind, oppressed. 
7. harem— Arab. karam and havim=sacred. The word is now rarely 
used in India, senana being employed instead. 
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18. Moorahedabad—Tho capital of the Nawabs of Bengal was sp cal. 
ed from Murshed Kuli Khan; founder-of the hereditary dynae’ 
(4. 1725), who moved his capital thither from Ddéomy Sir Cass 
again removed it to Monghyr. Sec note, 85,15; and Hunter, ¢ 


Page. 49. 
19. miss them—fcel thc loss of them; the English trade jacrease 
his revenues and so he was touched in man’s tenderest pairt, bh 


pocket, 
Page 50. 

2. Budgebudge—or Baj-Baj, about ten miles below Calcutta, or 
the left, or Calcutta, bank of the river. “After passing Fort Wi? 
liam and Calcutta, we come to (1) the French. settlement o 
Chandernogore ; (2) the Dutch settlement of Chinsurah ; and (3 
the native town of Hoogly {Hugli),—all three on the opposite o 
right bank, the last about twenty miles from Caleutth: Bee Ma, 
of Bengal. Mr. Wheeler in a Note (Short History, p. 273), gives an 
amusing account of the fighting at Baj-Baj and Hugli. 5 

22. cghances—It was doubtful whether u contest would result in ¢ic- 

tory or defeat. What the Nabob promised, if really grauted, 
might be more than could be gained as the result of war. 


Page 51. 

12. cost a pang—See note, 2, 26. 

13. consti utionally—by his constitution or nature. He was naty 
ally honest, but, having to deal with dishonest persons, he thoug 
it quite fairto be dishonest also. He looked upon the negotiatio 
as & game (1. 26} in which he would play fair if his opponent 
aid, but would also cheat if they tried to cheat him. 

22, India House—referving to the disputes described later, see 88-91. 


Page 52. 


to. hound by ties--of truth and honesty. 

Va ign— He intrigued in the samo fashion as an Indiun intrigacd 

19. ocritical caresses—metaphorical ; he pretended ta. be mos. 
riendly to the Nabob, Omichund, &c., while really plotting 
against them. See §5, 16. 

19. substitution —slluding to the tyo treaties, the white and red 
see §7, 1. 

20. counterfeiting~alluding to the appending of Admiral Watson: 
namo to the red treaty. Seo §7, 11—hands—handwriting 

24 Omichumd—Omichund was what we should call, ia Madras, th 
Company’s Dubagh. * 


a 


Page 53. 
3. tact—from Lat. tactum, touch, means “ (1) touch, adwher phy: 
cal bodies are said to be sensible to tact as well as sight’? 5 ar 
(2) (as here) “a nice perception or discernment ivsaying ¢ 
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doing what is required by the circumstances.” ——dexterity— 
lit. right-handedniess ; ‘the kind of cleverness that comes by 
being rectly master of an instrament.” 5 

6. all the faithleseness—He was to the full extont aa faithless as 
Indian Statesmen usually are. - i 

7. levity—lit. lightness; “disregard of the outward proprieties of 
conduct.” é 

.. attack—-To attack Chandernagore, it was strictly necessary that 
the consent of the Nabob should be given. When Admiral 
Watson discovered the plots of the latter with the French, he 
wrote, 7th Mar. 1757, “IT now acquaint you that the remainder 
of the troops which should have been here long ago, will be 
at Calcutta in a few days; that ina few days more I shall 
despatch a veaselfor more ships and more troops ; and that } 
will kindle such a flame in your country, as all the water in the 
Ganges shall not be able to extinguish. Farewell! remember 
that he who promises you this never yet broke his word with 
you or with any man whatsoever.”—Malcolm, Zife, Vol. I., 
p. 189, The Nabob, frightened at the threat, gave a reluctant 
consent, 





Page 54. 
3. oscillated—swang from one side to the other like a pendulum ; 
one day servile, the next he would be insolent. 

11. daring in war—-Sabut-Jung, ‘the daring,’ or rather, ‘the firm 
or steady in war,’ is the title hy which Clive is to this day known 
to the natives of India. ‘The title was first given by the Nabob 
Mahommed Ali to Colonel Clive in allusion to his memorable 
defence of Arcot ; but it was after his arrival in Bengal, in 1757, 
that he was best known there by that title, which was engraver 
on his Persian geal. One reason might be that his. own name 
of Clive is difficult to be provounced in any of the languages of 
India. Even after a higher title Zubdut-ul-Mulk was conferred 
upon him by the Moge! Emperor, when he created him an 
Omra of the Empire, Clive was better known through the country 
by the original title of Sabut-Jung.”—Note in Maleolm, Life, 
Vol. L., p. 401. The fall title given to Clive by the Emperor was 
Zubdut-ul-Mulk, Nazir-ed-Dowla, Sabat Jung, Bahador. The 
French Governor of Chandernagore was called Zubat-ul-Toojar, 
‘the essence or excellence of merchants.’ 

12, He ordered—These particulars are taken from the correspondence 
published in the Life. Clive, ina private letter written a month 
after the edpture of Chandernagore, says :—“ One day he tears 
my letters, and turns out our Vakeel, and orders his army to 
march ; he next countermands it, sends for the Vakeel, and begs 
his pardon for what he has done. Twice a week ho threatens to 
impele Mr. Watts: in short, he is a compound of every thing” 
thatiis bad, keeps company with none but his menial servants, and 
is universally hated and despised by the great men. This induces 
me to acquaint you there is a conspiracy going on against him hy 
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a@svoral of the great men, at the head of whom is Jugget Sr 
himself, as alse Cajab Wazeed. I have been applied to for assis 
ance, and every adyaatage promised. the Company .can wis 
The Committee are of opinion it shouldbe gives. as aqon as t:. 
Nabob is secured. For my own part, I am persuaded, there ca 
be neither pease nor security while such a monster raigns.”- 
Malcolm, Life, Vol. I., p. 200. And again, “ I should be very gla 
to pay you my respects at Calcutta; but the critical aituataon 
the Company’s affairs will not admit of my quitting the Camp - 
any consideration. The last letter 1 wrote the Nabob he tore ir 
violent passion, and ordered our Vakeel out of the durbar. 1 
sent for Mir Jaffer, and offered him ten lacs of rupees if | 
would marcb down and destroy us; and he has been often hea 
to say he would extirpate the Linglish. The next morning he wa 
sorry for what he had done, sent for tho Vakeel, aad gave him 
a dress. I have not received a lettcr from him this many a day 
1n short, there is sach a confusion and discontent at Moorsheda- 
bad, from the Nabob’s weak conduct and tyranny, that I have 
received certain advice of several great men, among whom are 
Jugget Seit and Meer Jaftier, being in league together to cut 
him off, and set np Khuda Yar Khan Lattee, a man of great 
family, power, and riches, sapportcd tooth and nail by Jugget 
Seit.”—pp. 234, 5. Note the introduction of short sentences 
in this paragraph. 

25, Roydullub--the Minister of finance or Dewax, The Dewan wa 

- originally appointed by the Emperor himself; He'collected a 
the revenues, paid all tho expenses, gave the Subahdar his a 
lowance, and himself transmitted the balance to Delhi. The 
officers were generally Hindus, for as Ameer-cl-Omra, son of M 
hommed Ak, said, ‘1 Mahommedan is like a sieve, much 
what is poured in goes through ; while a Hindu is liko a spong. 
that retains all, but on pressure gives back as required what he 
has absorbed”. See-note, 98, 7. 

26. Meer Jaffier—was the commander of the army, or Bukshec. For 
the curious history of this word, meaning originally a beggar, sec 
Youle, Glossary. 

27. Jugget Seit—This banker’s antipathy to Nabobs was of long 
standing. He was the principal actor in the overthrow o 
Sarfaraz Khan, (seo note 43, 26). The cause is thus described 
“Jagat Seth, the patriarch of the family, was the wealthiest 
banker in the Moghul Empire, the Rothschild of Hiudustan. Thc 
wildest stories are told of the riches of his house, The Mahrattat 
carried off two millions sterling from his family, and the loss wa 
tio more felt than that of .two trusses of straw.. He knew a” 
that was going on under every court in India; was security f 
most of the renters:in the Bengal provinces; and always h 
vast anms at his command. His grandeon, a mere. boy, w: 
married to a girl ef tender years. Out of mere. caprice tt 
‘Nawab insisted on seeing the girl without a veil. ; This matte 
so trifling in Enropean eyes, was regarded by Bengalis as a 
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insnlt and disgrace which abrogated the marriage tie, and for 
which nothing but death could atone.”--—Wheoler, Sheet History, 
p. 265. “It is- believed to have. been principally atJagget Seit’s 
suggestion that the English wero applied to as the instauments of 
this revolution (i.¢.,.aguingt Suraju-dowlah). One great reason 
assigned was the good faith thyy had slways showntia shefr com- 


mercial transactions from. which « favourable E; was 
formed of their general charaeter.”’~-Note in Malcolm, Life, Vol. 1. 
p. 227. ’ 

Page 55. 


5. donative--a gift, a gratuity ; used now mostly aga legal term, 
i. Tulled—onomat., to put a child to sleep by pleasing sounds; met. 
to quiet, to calm, to impart n false feoling of safety and sceurity. 
. miraculous readi ~The quickness with which Omichund in- 
vented lies and,tricks to deceive the Nabob was marvellous, 
more like a miracle than mere human ingenuity. 
Page 56, 

, held the thread---kuew all the particulars; 2 more common fornt 
is to ‘hold the clue’. The iden is of a person traversing a laby- 
yinth or maze, unrolling as he goes aloug a ball of ad, of 
which one end is fastened to the entrance; he is thag able to 
retrace his steps by following the thread he has unwound. 

1. receive —This paragraph is a geod cxample of Macaulay’s uso of 
short sentences, Sce Introduction, § 7, (2), and First Work, § 501. 
‘The numbers of words’ in the sontences of this paragraph are as 
follow : 27, 20, 19, 17, 6, 5, 8, 18, 30, 17, 17, 11, 7, 9,.10, 38. The 
first group of short sentences startles us with the exposure of 
Omichund’s villany ; then, after a pause to gain breath, the 
second group equally startles us with the surprising discovery 
that Clive was as clever as Omichund. 


Page 57. 


1. blush—2 sign of shame. We are ashamed to write it. Clive, 
when examined before the Parliamentary Committée, gives the 
following defence of his conduct :—“ That when Mr. Watts had 
nearly accomplished the means of carrying that revolution into 
execation, he acquainted him by letter that a frosh difficulty had 
started; that Omighund had insisted upon five per cent. on all 
the Nabob’s treasures, and thirty lacs in moncy ; and threatencd, 
if he did not comply with that demand, he would immediately 
acquaint Suraj-ud-Dowlah with what was going on, and Mr, 
Watts should be pub to death.- That, when he received this 
advice, he thought art and policy warrantable in defeating the 
purposes of such a villain ;-and that his Lordship himself formed 
tho plan of the fictitious treaty, to which the Committee consent- 
ed. It was sent to Admiral Watson, who objected to the sign- 
ing of it; but to the best of hia remembrance, gave the gen- 
tleman who carried it (Mr. Lushington} leave to sign his name 
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upon it ; that his Lordship never made any secret of it; he think 
it warrantable in such a case, and jvould do it again a hundr: 
times ; he had no interested motive in doing it, and @id it wi 
a design of disappointing the expectations of a rapacious man 
Parliamentary Report, quoted in Malcolm, Life, Vol. 1., p. 249. 

16. set forth—put down in detail, described. 

29. Cossimbazar—This is a mistake, it shonld be Cutiwa. Clive marc’ 
ed from Chandernagore on the 18th June, took Cutwa fort wit 
out opposition on the 18th, and, crossing the river Hooghly (5 
10) to the left bank on the evening of the 22nd, marched tr 
Plassey, an old fortified camp of the Nabob, where he arrived abou 
one o'clock on the morning of the 23rd. Plassey is about fifty mil 
south of Moorshedahad, the capital ; while Cossimbazaar was quits 
near it. Cossimbazaar contained the English factory and resi 
dency, and in its relation to Moorshedabad corresponded somc- 
what to a modern cantonment (see note, 8, 4) in a native state. 


Page 58 
16. The majority—including Clive, the voting was nine to seven. 
The minority was headed by the afterwards celebrated Eyre 
Coote. 


20. after sunset—Clive says it was one o’clock in the morning of the 
28rd. 


Page 52, 
6. odds—great superiority of numbers. Odd is properly somethin, 
unmatched, as a point sticking up, the third angle of a triangl 
&c. ; hence the amount by which one of two uneven quantiti 
exceeds the other. Here the idea of the greatness of the od: 
is conveyed by what = ‘ how immense ’. 

it, furies—or eumenides, deities ever seeking to avenge crime. 
“That dread of a terrible retribution which ancient polytheiste 
personified under the awful name of the Puries.”-~Macaulay, 
History, Chap. xiii. 

17. The day As Sir W. W. Hunter says, “ History has agroed to adopt. 
this date as the beginning of the British Empire in the Rast.” Hc 
gives the following account of the battle to replace what he 
calls “ Macaulay’s somewhat fanciful story.” The quotatione 
aro Clive’s own words, The dispatch containing Clive’s com 
plete account will be foand in Malcolm, Life, Vol. 1, pp. 264-66 
“Undaunted, he marched out to the grove of Plassey, about 7( 
miles north of Calcutta, at the head of 1,000 Enropeans anc 
2,000 Sepoys, with 8 pieces of Artillery. The Bengal Viceroy’ 
army numbered 35,000 foot and 15,000 horse, with 50 canno 
Clive is said to havo fought in spite of his Council of War. 17 
truth is, he could scarcely avoid a battle. The Nawab attacke 
with his whole artillery, at 6 a..t.; but Clive kept his men we 
under shelter, ‘lodged in a large grove, surrounded with goo 
mud banks.’ At noon the enemy drew off into their entrenche 
camp for dinner. Clive only hoped to make a ‘successful attac 
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at night.’ Meanwhile; the enemy being probably undegse@ over 
their.cooking pots, he'eprang upon one’ of their advg ; 
which had given him -tvpuble, and stormed ‘an angle-of their 
- camp. Several of the. Nawab’s chidf officers fell. ‘The Nawab 
himself, dismayed by the unexpected confusion, fled on a camel; 
his troops dispersed ing panig, and Clive found he had won a 
great victory. Mir Jafae chyalry, which had hovered undecid- 
ed daring the battle, and had-been repeatedly figedom by Clive, 
“to make them keep their distance,’ how joined our camp; and 
the road to Murshidabad lay open.” —Hunter, The Indien Empire, 
p. 285. , bdae 
23. ordmance—cannon, great guns; formerly ordinense, ‘ander’ Henry 
: Fy LI. iv..126}’where the line will not scan if the word be writ- 
ten, ad'in ¢he-Globe and some other modern editions, ordnance. 
The word was originally used for the bore: or size of the gun, 
and thence came to be Applied to the gun itself. ~ 
27. auxiliaries—-those who render cucilium or assistance; generally 
applied to troops fighting in’ the armies of a foréign king or 
nation. : 
Page’ 60. oe 
8. 39th Regiment—the reziments of the British arnty were for- 
merly named numerically, 8Qip,45th, &c. They have now terri- 
torial designations, as the Oxfordshire, Argylishire Highlanders, 
&c. The 39th is now tho Ist Battalion of the Dorset Bie 
ment.———colours—flags. Regiments are permitted to bear on 
their fags the names of great battles in which they have been 
onjaged: Besides the names of many battles of thé Peninsular 
War, this regiment bears on its colours the namé f Plassey. 
11. Gastony—the old name of a province of France, occupyid¢ Fough- 
ly the district between the Pyrenees, the River Garonne, and the 
Bay of Biscay. The principal victories in WelHadtOht finat 
campaign were Vittoria and the Battles of the Pyrendés (Spain 
1813) and Orthez and Toulouse (Gascony 1814). 
12. Primus in Indis— First in the Indies’ 
14. execution—damage, killed few men. 
15. field-pieces—light cannon, that can easily be’ moved by horses 
from one portion of the field to another. i 
20. insidious—deceitful, intended to deceive; advice given as by a 
friend and from good motives, but really that of an enemy. 
29. swept down—carried away by the'rash of the retreating. mob, 
like a boat or log carried away by the rapid curtént of swollen 
river. 
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15. uneasy—troubled, in doubt aa to whether he would be welcomed 
as a friend or seized as.an enemy. 
Page 62. 


1, attributed—He believed that this suggestion was the insidious 
advice of a traitor. Hi 
12 
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11, Patna—The capital of Bahar. See 74, 16. 

21, offering--a nuzzer, Arab. nazar, an offering in token of allegiance 
from an inferior to a snperior. A gift from a superior to an in- 
fevior ig an Inam. This is generally a gift of Jand rent-free, 
hence the class of Inamdars, 
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2. smattering—lit. a taste, » small quantity, so-called from the 
smacking noise made’ with the tongue in testing a substance ; 
hence gonerally, any small quantity, used for the most part of 
knowledge, as a smattering of Mathematics, of English. 

16. Hindustanee—properly “ Hindustani zalan, ‘the language of the 

: country,’ but in fact the language of the Mahommedans of Up- 
per India, and oventually of the Mahommedans of the Deccan, 
developed out of the Hindi dialect of the Doab chiefly, and of 
the territory around Agra and Dolhi, with a mixture of Persian 
vocables and phrases, and a readiness to adopt other foreign 
words, It is also called Oordoo, i.., the language of the Urdit 
(‘ Horde’) or camp.”—Yule, Glossary. 

47. take-in—a trick, cheating ;\a-colloquial word. 

22. touched —in his feelings; he pitied Omichund. 
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_8. trinkets—small ornaments. Skeat considering its primary mean- 
ing to be ‘a small toy knife,’ connects it with various words 
meaning ‘cut’, as trench, Fr. trencher, &. Wedgwood con- 
siders it to bo onomatopuetic, from the jingling noise of beads, 
&e., which pleases children. _ 

4 hung—an idiomatic use of the verb ; properly the precious stonea 
hung! Hains around his neck, &e. 4 

20. rigid principles—strict principies. This question, Hk# ellfothers, 
can be looked at from two points of view ; that of worldly policy, 
solf-interost, or expediency, namely, what was the absolutely best 
plan to ensure snecess ; and that of morality, where even failure 
would be preferable to suecess gained by immoral means. Ma- 
caulay, assuming that most people world admit Clivo’s action to 
be morally wrong, declares that he will not judge him by that 
strict test ; but will apply only the test of expedicney, and.endea- 
vour to show that morality would have been more successful, that 

‘ ‘honesty would have been the best policy,’ (1. 28). 

24.! Machiavelli—(). 1469—d. 1527) an Italian statesman and Secre- 
tary to the Florentine Republic. He is known chiefly by his 
work El Principe, ‘The Prince,’ which may be said to be an ex-/ 
position of the doctrine of expediency, so that the writer’s name, 
has become a synonym for duplicity and cynical disregard of thd 
interests of others. He was frequently employed oa embassies, 
among others, to Caesar Borgia, the eclebrated and infamous’ 
son of Pope Alexander VI. Macaulay, in his Essay on Machia~’ 
velli, writes thas of The Prince and of Borgia. “It is indoed’ 
scarcely possible for any person, not well acquainted with tho’ 
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history qnd literature of Ttaly, to read without horror‘and amaze- 
iment the celebrated treatise which has brought 80 mack-obloquy 
‘con: the name of Muchiavelli. Such a display of wickedness, 
naked yet not ashamed, such cool, judicious, toientific atrocity, 
geemed rather to belong to a fiend than to the ‘most depraved 
of men. Principles which the most hardened ruffian would 
scarcely hint to bis most trasted accomplice, or avow, without 
the disguise of some palliating sophiem, even to his own mind, 
are profeased without the slightest circumlocation;:-and assumed 
as the fundamental axioms of all political science. . bx 
We have mentioned Coear Bergia. It is impossible not to pause 
for » moment on the name of a man in whom the political moral- 
ity of Italy was so atretigly -pérsonified, partially blended with 
the sterner lineaments of the Spanish character. On two im- 
portant occasions Machiavelli was admitted to his society ; once, 
at the moment when Cesar’s splendid villany achieved its most 
signal triumph, when he caught jn one snare and crushed at one 
blow all his most formidable rivals; and again when, exhausted 
by disease and overwhelmed by misfortunes, which no human 
prudence could have averted, he was the prisoner of tho dead- 
licst enemy of his house. These interviews between the greatest 
speculative and the greatest practical statesman of the age are 
fully described in the Correspondence, and form perhaps the 
most interesting part of it. From some passages in The Prince 
and perhaps also from some indistinct traditions, several writers 
have supposed a connection between those remarkable men muck 
closer.than ever existed. The Envoy has even been ticcused of 
rompting the crimes of the artful and merciless tyrant. But 
m tho offical documents it is clear that their intercourse, 
Sheps ostensibly amicable, was in reality hostile. It cannot be 
joubted, however, that the ‘imagination of Machiavelli was 
strongly impressed, and his speculations on Government colour- 
ed, by the observations which he made on the singular character 
and equally singular fortunes of a man who under such disad- 
vantages hed achieved such exploits ; who, when sensuality, 
varied through innumerable forms, could no longer stimulate his 
gated mind, found a more powerful and durable excitement in 
the intenso thirst of empire aad revenge ; who emerged from 
tho sloth and luxury of the: Roman purple the first prince and 
general of the age; who, trained in an unwarlike fitofession, 
forméd a gallant army out of the dregs of of an unwartike peo- 
ple; who, after acquiring Sovereignty by destroying his enemies, 
acquired popularity by destroying his tools; who had begun to 
employ for the most salutary ends the power which he had at- 
tained by the most atrocious means; who tolerated within the 
sphere of his iron despotism no planderer or oppressor but him- 
self; and who fell at last amidst the mingled curses and regreta 
of & people of whom his genius had been the wonder, and might 
have-been the salvation.” 
27. blunder—e mistake, not necessarily criminal. This is another 
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word.ea to the derivation of which etymologists cannot agre 
Skeet and ethers connect it with ai nomber of” Scandinavia 
words meaning ‘to shat the eyes,” ‘to Be drowsy," ¢ to drop c 
into'a short sleep,’ when a ‘person would be confesed amd so like! 
to make mistakes. ° Wedgwood says the fondamerttal-menning is 
“a-heavy noise as of something falling,’ and traces:-vary elabc 
rately the trahsformation of ‘Meaning. Others conmecs it wit 
the Danish pludder, eaxth and water mixed, hence démfusion, 
30. temporal—as opposed to spitithal. Most peopte admit that honest 
isa good policy as regarda Preparation for: another world, br 
Macaulay holds it to be good policy aa regards even this world. 


Page 65. bg 
3. life of societies—is made up of the collective livés‘o: many in 
dividuals and may continue for generations and eéithiies. An 
individual may prosper through dishonesty and le: botire retri- 
bution comes, but the longer life of the society affords a tole- 
rable certainty that retribution will arrive before its extinction, 
7. on the whole-—when. the advantages are weighed against the 
disadvantages, the gains against the losses, the latter are always 
found to preponderate. 

14. no engagement-—-no promise or treaty. ee 
17. are wisdom—The wise course of action is to be sincere an’ 
upright. : 
22. as 0 ing —of no importance or valne whatsoever. ' 
25. hostage--a person left with an enemy as a pledge for the per 
formance of the terms of an agreement. The word is Yom Lai 
obses, one whg remains or stays, and has no connection with an 
of the hosts, (1) a landlord, an entertainer, from Lat. hospes, « 
guest, throngh French hate ; (2) an army, a toubittide, from 
Lat. hostis, an enemy ; (3) the consecrated wafer Of the'church, 

from Lat. hostia, a sacrtfice. i 

27. ‘yea, ea. ’—a Biblical expression ; ‘“Bnt above all things, my 
brethren, swear not, neither by Heaven, neither by earth, neither 
by any other oath; but let your Yea be Yea and your Nay, 

"Nay ; lest ye fall into condemnation.”—§s. Tames, v., 2. 
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4, usury—Lat. usura = use, occupation of any thing; hence an 
amount of money paid for the use of money,-—not necessarily an 
excessive amount; aa in the English Bible, “ Wherefore then 
gavest thou not my money into the bank, that at.my. coming * 
might have required mino own with usury 7? The .Christias 
Church in the middle ages condemned all ugury, and hence th 
word acquired a bad signification. Usury wasasin. When opinion 
changed, usury, still remaining a word of bad omen, was appliec 
to exorbitant or excessive usury, while a moderate return was 
called interest, An old form of the word is usance. _ “ He lendi 
out money gratis and brings down the rate of usanag-here with 
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us in Venice.’-—Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, 1., iii. 40. Usance 
im modern commerce means ‘the time allowed by custom for the 
payment of bills of exchange’. % 

7..-g¥arive—avaricious people. A return, sure.though small, is pre- 
ferred to. one lange ‘but. uncertain. Fe eee 

8. rupee--Hind. rupsye. Samak. rupya = ‘wvroughs silver’. This is 
‘the standard coin of the Anglo-indian, as it was formerly of the 
Mahommedan, monetary system. The name was. fret popularly 
given toe silver coin of 175 grains introduced by the Afghan 
Sher Khan (1542) when he reformed the coinage, during Huma- 
yun's erile in Persia. There were many kinds of Rupees, Sicca, 
Arcot, Chalani, etc., until 1836, when the present Rupee, weigh- 
ing 180 grains, was made the standard. 

13. every sepoy knows—This and the preceding sentences afford a 
good example of Macanley’s skill in paragraph construction. ‘No 
oath, &o.’, ‘No fastness, &c.’ (65, 24, 28) make the main statement 
in two strong parallel negative sentences. ‘Then follow two pairs 
of antithetical sentences, expanding and illustrating the main 
idea,—‘ The princes of the East’ v. ‘The British Government’, 
and ‘A hostile Monarch’ v. ‘The Company’. This sentence sums 
up in a strong affirmative form, giving three co-ordinate state- 
ments each introduced by the simple word ‘ know’, and nicely 
graduated in length to bring out the cumulative: effect (43, 28, 
and 39 words respectively). Note also the ingennity shown in 
varying the modes of expressing the same thing, eg., ‘ English 
veracity’, ‘On whose word reliance can be placed’, ‘the yea, yea 
and nay, nay of a British Envoy’, ‘armed with the British gua- 
rantee’; and also, ‘conccaled under the hearths’, Ssgeret re- 
positories’; &c. See Introduction passim, and First Work, § 491, &e. 

15. rice and salt—the necessaries of life, food,0f which the principal 
ingredients in India are rice and salt. The English equivalent 
would be ‘bread and cheese’. The Roman soldiers at one time 
received their pay in ‘ salt’, and when this was comniuted to a 
money payment, the latter was called ‘salt-money’, salariun, 
‘salary’ (see next line). Hence the expression ‘not worth his 
salt’ = not worth his hire or wages. 

19. in a ditch—forsaken and uncared for, houseless. 

26. considered as sound—believed to be correct and free from error. 

27. retaliated—from re — back, talis === such like ; lit, giving back like 
for like, revenging an injury by intlicting one of equal magui- 
tude; hence generally, revenge. The lez talionis is the ‘law of 
retaliation ’, the right to revenge. 

29. our—30. our—The first our is editorial, the second national ; 
‘it is my belief that no courage could have upheld the British 
empire’. Macaulay is rarely guilty of an ungraceful blunder of 
this kind. 
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16. ministers of death—executioners. 
22. shower of wealth—‘ There is reason to believe that the English 
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were duped as regards the treasures of Murshedabad,:and that 
exormous wealth to the value of many millions sterling was cons 
cealed in the recesses of the Nawab’s palace, and shared by Mi 
Jafir and some others. The author of the Siyar-ul-Mutagherin - 
(see 87, 14, and note) says that the English only knew of the 
outer treasury. ‘Those renowned English,’ says Gholam Husain 
Khan, ‘who looked down with contempt on the intellects and 
abilities of the Bengalis, and yet are perpetually baffled and 
duped by them, did not know anything of the inner treasury, 
said to contain money and jewels to the value of eight millions 
sterling, and which, pursuant to a custom well known in India, 
was kept-in the Zenang, or women’s apartments . This inner 
treasury was shared by Mir Jafir and three natives.” The au-, 
thor adds that two of the natives were writers in the service of 
Clive, whose respective salaries were only sixty rupees a month, 
or about four shillings per diem; yet ten years afterwards one. 

. of these men died worth @ million and a quarter sterling, whilst 
the other spent ninety thousand pounds on his mother's funeral 
alone.’’— Wheeler, Short History, p. 277, note: 
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7. florins—originally a Florentine coin, the name being derived, how- S 
ever, not from Florence but from Lat. flos, floris = a flower, from’ 
the coin bearing the device of a lily-fower. The modern English 
florin is worth 2s.—byzants—or bezunt, from Byzantium,a gold 
coin struck by the Byzantine emperors at Constantinople. i 

8. turned-— sailed round the Cape. : : , 

9, Venetians—The European nations had been wholly shut off from’ 
intercourse with the Kast during the Arabian conquesta (see 
note, 15, 11). The crusades, however, and in particular the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Venetians in 1204, and the 
settlement of the Genocse at Pera (Constantinople) in 1261, 
reopened trade between the two continents. “ Marino Sanuto, 
a Venetian nobleman, gives an account of the Indian trade as 
carried on by his countrymen, about the beginning of the 14th 
century. They were supplied with eastern commodities in two 
ways. Those of small bulk and high value, such as cloves, 
nutmegs, mace, gems, pearls, &c., were conveyed from the Per-. 

-sian gulf up the Tigris to Bussorah, and thence to Baghdad, 

-from which place they were carried to the Mediterranean ports. 

The more bulky goods such as pepper, ginger, cinnamon, &., 
were conveyed by the ancient route to the Red sea, and thence 
across the desert and down the Nile to Alexandria.” —Mudras / 
“Manual, p. [138]. f 

11. crowned—the heaps were crowned. Valuable gems, occupying. 
small space, lay on the top of the more bulky heaps of gold and, 
silver. The words are Clive’s own and seem to be intended to be 
taken literally. See Malcolm, Life, Vol. 1., p. 318. 

12. to help himself—to take what he chose, as much as he wanted. 
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13. accepted—The aojual amount was 16 lacs (about. £180,000 at the 
then tate of exchange), and his share ase member of the com- 
mitéea, which came. to between 3 end.& lace more. a 

8. condemaed. by the io—The following ia Clive’s own.defence 
ima letter 40,the Dizectors of the Company. ‘The Nabob, then, 
agreeable to‘the known and usual custom of : Kestern princes, 
made presents, both to those of his own court, and io euch of 
the English, who, by their rank and abflities, had. been instra- 
mental in the happy auccess of so hazardous an entérprise, 
suitable to, the rank and dignity of a great pritice. -L was one, 
amongst the many, who benefited by hisfavour. Ineversought 
to conceal it, but declared publicly, in niy létter to: the;Bécret 

_ Committee of the India Directors, that’ the Nabob’s generosity 
had made my fortune easy, and the Company’s welfare was now 
my only motive for staying in‘India: Whst injustice was this 
to the Company? They could expect no more than. what was 
stipulated in the treaty. Or, what injunction was I under to 
refuse a present from him, who bad tho power to make me one, 
as the reward of honourable services? I know of none. I had 
surely, myself, a particular claim, by having devoted myself to 
the Company’s military service, and neglected all commercial 
advantages. What reason can there be given, or what pretence 
could the Company have to expect, that I, after having risked 
my life so often in their service, should deny myself the only 
honourable opportunity that ever offered of acquiring a fortune 
without prejudice to them, who, it is evident, could not have 
had more for my having less ? When the Company had acquired 
£1,500,000 sterling, and a.revenue of near £100,000 per annum, 
from the success of their forces under my, command,—when. 
ample restoration had been made to those whose fortunes suf 
fered by the calamity of Caleutta,—and when individuals had, 
im consequence of that success, acquired largo estates,—what 
would the world have said, had I come home and rested upon 
the generosity of the present Court of Directors? It is well 
known to every geutleman in Bengal, that the honour of my 
country and the interest of the Company were the principles 
that governed all my actions; and that had I only taken the 
advantageous opportunities that presented themselves, by my 
being Commander-in-Chief, at the head of a victorious army, 
and what by the custom of that country I was entitled to, the 
Jaghire itself, great as it is, would have been an object acareo 
worthy my consideration. The city of Moorshedabad ia as ex~ 
tensive, populous, and rich as the city of London; with this 
difference, that there are individuals in the first possessing 
infinitely greater property than any in the last city. These, aa 
well as every other man of property, made me the greatest 
offers, (which, nevertheless, aré usual upon such occasions,. 
what they expected would have been required,) and had I 
accepted these offers I might have been in possession of millions, 
of which the present Court of Directors could not, baye slispos- 
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sessed md; but preferring the reputation’ of- the Engst tation, 
the interest of the Nabob, and the advantage of the Company, te 
all pecuniary considorations, I refused all offers that were made. 
me, not only then, but to the lask. hour of my continuance it 
the Company’s service ‘in Bengal; and do challenge friend or 
enemy to bring one single instance of my being influenced by 
interested motives to the Company’s disadvantage ; or to do any 
act that could reflect dishonour on my country or the Company 
in any one action of my administration, either as governor or 
commanding. officer.""~-Quoted in Malcolm, Life, Vol. I., pp. 


308-11. 
18. defended by Sir John Malcolm—the following is the passage 
alluded to and criticised by Macaulay. “It is, assuredly, a 


great injustice to his memory, to view his conduct on this and” 
similar points without the fullest reference, not only to the sin-. 
gular circumstances in which he was’ placed, but to the usages. 
of the services to which he belonged, to those of eastern govern- 
ments, and to the principles of action, which, at that period,’ 
governed the Directors’ of the East India Company.’ Besides, 
if, even with ourselves, there is not a man who thinks the more’ 
meanly of Cornwallis or Wellesley for the large pecuniary dona- 
' tions which they received from the Company, or of our Marl- 
borough and our Wellington for the splendid estates which they 
received from the government of a grateful country; can it be~ 
deemed honest or fair to apply a different rule to the similar 
testimony of gratitude which Clive received from the prince 
{the sole representative of the government) whom he had 
eminently served ? According to the ideas of that country, the 
reward was not excessive : no native of tho Enst certainly deem- 
ed it so. And, if it be objected to as conferred by a foreig#! 
potentate, Clive must be content to share, in his fortunes as his 
fame, the fate of the Prince of Mindelheim, the Duke of Bronte, 
and the Duko of Vittoria.”—Malcolm, Life, Vol. I., pp. 429, 30. 
The Duke of Marlborough {I. 25) was created Prince of Mindel- 
~ heim by the Emperor Joséph I. (1705); Nelson was created Duke 
of Bronte, with an estate, by the king of Naples (1798); and 
Wellington was created Duke of Vittoria by the King of Spain 
. (1818). 
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4. of evil example—what was an evil example to others, Though 
Clive may not have sold the interests of the country, others, 
looking only to the large sums of money received, might be. 
tempted to be less honest in their motives. 

12. bauble—lit. a toy or doll; hence,’ any worthless piece of finery 
here used of decorations, as the Star of India or the C. I. E. 

13. coloured ribbon—a broad ribbon, worn somewhat like a peon’g 
belt and badge, is part of the decorations of the higher orderpaf 
Knighthood ; as the ‘ Blue ribbon of the Garter’, the ‘Red ri? a 
of the Bath’, &e., Old spelling, viband, see note, 78, 1. 
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16. ity—private knowledge, wherefrom consent maybe liiplied, 

ty rir ‘expreased, aie Ws et 

17. jdle—ueetess foe tho es-of argutient. © : 

24. ‘arradgnt openly * 3 Ht, ‘place ae's ‘prisoner at the Bar'of a 
court. The word for pleaffig in Latin’ was ratio, rationis, hence 
this word, to pnt one on his defence, to put him to his pleadings, 
ad rationes. Pronounce drirata;.“f 

25. Secretary of State— name given to.certaiu of the: ministers or 

- . great afficers of the Crown, their duties having, in. the more 
snelent instances, arisen out of those of clerks. to the Privy 
‘ouneil, 


1 
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2 bey. parilon— apologise leat the very supposition might be-con- 
sidered an insult by the Duke. . 

7. Louis XVITI—thé Bourbon’ who was made king of France by the 
victorious allies, after the final defeat of Napoleon im.1815. 

8, his Gra¢e—the official mode of referring to a Duke; his Grace 

- the Dike of Wellington. 

8. House of Bourbon—see note, 10, 9. 

10. statute-book—the collected laws, or statutes, of the country. 
Thero is no law directly forbidding the taking of presents. 

14. extenuating--“to eztenwate (from tenwis, thin) an offence, is to 

‘ geek to lesson it by the consideration of circumstances which 
may to some extent excuse it.” Such circumstances are extenua- 
ting circumstances. See note, 3, 21. . 

17. by implication—To authorise a thing by implication, or implicitly, 
is to do so, not by express order or permission, but by inference 
from something else. Hero the. company, by permitting their 
agents for many years to enrich themselves in this way, without 
gonsuring or forbidding them, had, by implication, permitted other 
servants to follow the aame course: 

25. studied concealment — designed, premeditated. _He-tock.no steps 
to keep the Company ignorant of what had occurred. 
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2. cost him—he had only to ask for forty lacs, and he would have 
received them instead of twenty. 
6. self-command—self-restraint, power to restrain his natural incli- 
nation to take ag much as possible. a 
9. the hand—synecdoche, the powerful commander. 
11. born in the purple—royal by birth, purple being. the emblem of 
royalty. He had not received the corrupt and debasing training 
of a member of the royal house. i 
5. another Surajah Dowlah—his character was similar to that of 
Surajah Dowiah. He was always called in the correspondence 
of the time, the Chota Nabob, ‘the little nabob.’ 
1. “fhe Viceroy —This was Suja-ud-Dowlah. Oude extended from the 
Jumna to Nepaul, and from Behar almost to Delhi in the north. 
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25. India House—the name of the affiges, acenpied by the Conppany 
in London. ‘ Written at the Indies. Hquag’,. meang’ writ by 
the Directors of the Company. .. See note 83,3. - |. Sadie! 

29. to make--for this construction of the Infinitive, standing. alone, 

: wee First Work in English, §.386,.... 7 
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2. greatly to their honour—The ordets of the Directors’ waeeridi- 
cnlons; they’ appointed a ¢ourdil of ten, an@ the font senior 
members were to preside in rotation, eath fot three months. 
The letter of the council inviting Clive to be Presideitt’ and his 
reply are given in Appendix C. 

4, slavish aWwe-—with awe sucha a Have feels towards his master. 
16. brawl—a noisy quarrel, where there is more strong lenguage shan” 
hard blows. 5 . ae ars 
17. Are—for ‘have’. This rather affected use of the werb ‘be’ for 
‘have’, is mostly confined to official correspondence. 

21. take liberties—joke with Meer Jaffier. Remarks allowable from 
a friend may be offensive when uttered by a stranger or inferior. 

23. jackass— Wheeler points out that both Mill and- Macaulay, miss 
the point of this joke. For his slavish dependency on Olive, -‘Meer 
Jaffier was nicknamed ‘Colone) Clive’s Jackass’. The fail reply 
was,—' I am not likely to quarrel with the Colonel ;-I never rise 
in the morning without making three salaams to his Jackase’~ 
(i.e, to you, thg Nabob), ‘and am the last man to fall ont with 
the rider’ (i.e., Clive, who-cowns and ridegon the jackass). Sec 
Wheeler, Short History, p. 278. ; 
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2. expedition—under Colonel Forde to the Northern Circars. This 
expedition was sent in response to an appeal from thé Raja of 
Vizianagaram, who had revolted against the French. 

M4. Great Moghul-—This Moghul was Alamghir. He was 4 prisoser in 
the hands of his Vizier, Meer Shah-ud-deen or Umad-ul-Mulk, 
grandson of the celebrated Nizam-ul-Mulk, and better ad, 
his title Ghazee-ud-din or ‘Chumpion of the Faith’ (see note, 20, 
27.) He waa the horeditary head of the Sunnis. Suj wie, 
was the hereditary head of the Shias, and hence the ly con- 
test between these two. : y us . 

15. Shah Alum—‘ King of the World’, a title he assumed at this time, 
his own name being Ali Gohur. He is also well kuown as the 
Shahzada, or King’sson. He had a long and iroubled gareer— 
‘the sport of adverse fortane’—and lived to meke a-settlement 
with Lake in 1803. anaes 

25. Rohillas—descendanta of the Afghens,; wha. sett! Rohilounw 
The modern Raj of Rampore represents their territory. 
Macaulay thus describes the Rohilles, in big Essay.on Warren 
Hastings. “Among the military adventurers scho. wepe.alidted 
to the Mogul standards from the neighbourhdod of Cabal and 
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Candahar, were conspicuous several gallant bands dows deg the 
name of the Rohilles, Their services had been rewarded by large 
tracts of land, fiefs of the spear,—if we may use an expression 
drawn from an analogouf state &€ things,—in that fertile plain 
through which the Ramgunga flows from the snowy heights of 
Kumaon to joi the Ganges. In the geveral confusion Whick 
followed the death of Aurungzebe, the warlike colony became 
virtually independent. The Rohillas were distinguished from 
the other inhebitants of India by a peculiarly fair complexion. 
They wore more honourably distinguished by qowiage..in war, 
and: by skill in the arts of peace. While anarchy ragei from 
Lahore to Cape Comorin, their little territory enjoyed the bless- 
ings of repose under the guardianship of valour. * Agriculgure 
and Commerce flourished among them ; nor were they negligent. 
of rhetoric and poetry. Many persons now (1841) living have 
heard aged men talk with régre' of the golden days when the 
Afghan princes ruled in the vale of Rohilcand.” . Six. W. W. 
Hunter is not so laudatory and says that ‘much sentiment has 
_. _ heen needlessly lavished on’ the Rohillas. 

6. Jants—See note, 16, 19. 

28. upstart—one who hes started-up, suddenly risen from a hamble 
to a high position. ‘ 
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3. accommodation—agreement, arrangement. 

16. governor of Patna-—Rain Narrain. Writing of him to the Nabob, 
Clive said, “he is not great sepoy (soldier), but he ia am honest 
man.” : 

24 forced marches—a forced march is one in which the soldiers are 
compelled to do a greater distance than usual each day. See 
Xxnopuon, note 18, 10. 
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1. about the person—personal attendants of. 
10. quit-rent—Quit is from Lat. guietus==quiet, enjoying rest; hence, 
“free from the claims of another person.’ Thus in law, quit-rent 
is a sum paid to a superior in token of submission or for releaso 
from other claims. When Meer Jafir was made Nabob he granted 
this land as a Jaghir to the Company (like the Chingleput.jaghir, 
see notes, 20, 27, and 104, 12); the yearly revenue was esti- 
mated at 10 lace, and the quit-rent was 3 jaca, the Company’s 
yearly profit being thus 7 lacs. Clive had been created an Amir 
or nobieMan of the Empire, with the rank of 6,000 foot and 
5,000 horse. The recipient of such an honour always to 
receive a jaghir or grant of land sufficient to maintain his follow- 
ing. Clive was not the man to forego any of the rights of his 
position, and, on hia demanding his jaghir, received the quit-rent 
ee by the Company, or 8 lacs per annum. Thus the Com- 





ny in faet became ‘ his tenant’ (1, 20). 
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30. 


8. 


L 


9. 


eee complex verb. See First Work in English, 
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Batavia—the capital of Java and the residence of the Governor- 
General of the Dutch East Indies, = 
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strong interest—Having entrusted so much of his fortune to th’ 
Dutch, he risked losing it in the event of a war. For his ow 
sake, therefore, it would be better that there should be no war, 

seconded —supported, , 


19. sat down—encamped and besieged; 
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4. Irish peerage—seo Nitroduction, § 3. Clive waa vory ill for about 


a year aftcr his return. He writes (27 Feb. 1762), “If health 
had not deserted me on my first arrival in England, in all Probie 
bility I had been an English peer, instoad of an Irish one, wid: 
the promise of a red viband. I know I could have bought the 
title (which is usual), but that I was above, and the honours I 
have obtained are free and voluntary. My wishes may here- 
after be accomplished.” The red riband ‘of the Bath he did 
obtain, (see 115, 8, and note), buthe never asked for the peerage, 
though told he had only to ask and have. c 


7. distinction—mark of difference, the difference being, by idioma- 


tic usage, always that of superiority ; honour. 


8. Pitt—-Twelve months before he left Calcutta, Clive had written a 


16. 


remarkable letter to Pitt, urging the Government to undertake 
the control of the Company’s Indian territories. The great 
orator had formed @ high estimate of Clive. In his speech on the 
Mutiny Bill he said ;—‘ We had lost our glory, honour, and repu- 
tation, everywhere but in India, There the country had a 
heaven-born general (1. 18) who had never learned the art of war 
nor was his name enrolled among the great officers who had for 
many years received their country’s pay. Yet he was not afraid 
to attack 2 numerous army witha handful of men.” Parliamen= 
tary debates were not then reported by shorthand reporters 
(1, 17), but the words were repeated from mouth to mouth (1. 19). 
They wero transmitted to Clive in Bengal (1. 20) by his father, who © 
wrote ;—‘Thus you are with truth honourably spoken of through- 
out this nation! may you continue to be so till yon return to 
your native land, and to the embraccs of an age@ father.” r 
King of Prussia—Frederick the Great. A curious story is told o 

the King’s appreciation of Clive’s generalship. ‘Lord Ligonier 
asked his Majesty, ‘ whether the young Lord Dunmore might go 
as a volunteer to the army of the King of Prussia?’ Leave was 
refused. ‘May he not join the Duke of Brunswick? was the next 
request! ‘Pshaw!’ said the King, ‘what. can he learn ‘there ? 


—e 
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Tt he want to leard the ait of War; let him go to Qlivet’ ¥— 
Malcolm, Life, Vol IL, p. 157. 


“7, gallery—that part of the House of Commons set apart for the 
reporters, ? 


21. Wolfe—killed before Quebec, 1759. 
“Ss. single victory—Culloden,s where the Jacobites were defeated, 
1746, . 


Conway—(d 1720—d 1798), became Secretary of State and Com- 


mander-in-chief. -—— versed — skilled, thoroughly acquainted 
‘uowith ; lit, turned, i... turned over and over in the mind, much 
thonght on. 


Granby —Marquis of, eldest son of Duke of Rutland, (b. 1721— 
d.1773). At Minden, he was second in command to’ Sackville 
(79, 2), and was thanked, while that officer was by Cotrt-martial 
adjudged unfit to serve in any military capacity. : 
Page 79. 
2. Sackville—Lord George, (b. 1716—~d. 1785), son of: Duke of Dor- 
~ sot. See note, 78, 30. 
4 imputation most fatal—that of cowardice: 
' 5. foreign general—Ferdinand of Brunswick, who commanded the 
allies, including the English, at the battles of Minden (Aug. 1, 
1759) and Warbarg (1760)—victorios gained in the Seven 
Years’ War, by the English and Germans over thp Eroauh. 
12. grandees—Seo note, %, 5. 
18. remitted—scut to England from India. 
17. private houses—private merchants and-bankers. 


“0. started with not! ing~-began life without wealth of any, kind. 
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4. foundation of his fortune—the first considerable sums which he 
acquired from Meer Jatiier. See note 68, 13. fi 
9. settled—invested money with trustees for the benefit of Law- 
“rence, to pay him the yearly interest amounting to £500. 

18. cultivate—to labour to increase. In those pre-Reform Bill days, 
Jarge landed proprietors and wealthy men could influence the 
zeturn of many members of Parliament. Clive declared he could 
return seven members of Parliament of his own choosing. 

21. Mr, Fox—See note, 38, 26. 

“23, Mr, Pitt--See note, 78, 8. 

24. George Grenville —(b. 1712—d. 1770), was Prime Minister from 

1768 to 1765. He with his secretaries of State, Egremont and 

« Halifax, formed ‘the Triumvirate.’ On his resignation, Rocking- 
ham was minister for one year, followed by the Duke of Grafton 
who held "tice until 1770, when Lord North entered on his long 
ministryy 

26. Wilkes—John Wilkes, (b.1727—d. 1797), may have been a ‘ worth- 

: Jess demagogue’, but he fought, and fought successfully, for a 
.freat constitutional principle, the right of a constituency to choose 
4, 3,0wn representative in Parliament. 
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29. Horace Walpole—(5. 1717—.d. 1797), Earl of Orford, third son o. 
"Sir Robert Walpole, also Earl of Orford, famous as a man ot 
letters and retailer of gossip. See 39, 19; and Macaulay’s Es 

on Horace Walpole. 
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3. levee—prononnce, lev'-1, the public reception of visitors by 
sovereign or his representative. It is from lever=to rise, be 
cause it grew out of a custom of recciving such distinguish’ 
visitors in the morning, after rising. Only gentlemen 

‘received ata levee, when ladies are present the reception 
called a drawing room, 

6. another vote—meaning that Clive would be certain“under 
circumstances to vote on the side fayoured by the kiug. 

12. anomaly-—from Greek, au = not, homalos = like,—unlike, dik 
similar; henco what is unlike the ordinary standard, something 
irrerular. . 

15. nuisance—something offensive and injurious.—~ Board of Cor 
¢rol-—estnblished by Pit?s India Bill in 1784, Tasted until 186 
was @ department of Government, consisting of six member. 

‘ef the Privy Council, with sapteme authority over the civil anc 
TMilitary administration of the Company. 

19. Court of Proprietors—was composed of the shareholders of th: 

Company, hy whom the Directors were elected. Many of the 

proprietors were retired officials of the Company who had pur 

chased shares. The popular idea of their respect for the Direc 
tors is given in Foote’s play, The Nabob (see note, 104, % 

The Nabob’s dourkeeper and a friend are talking, when a knoch 

comes to the door. “Sit still”, says the doorkeeper, “that i 

gomo awkward body out of the city; one of our people fror. 

Leadenhall Street; perhaps a Director; I shan’t stir for him” 

“Not for a Director?” asks the friend; “I thought he was the 

Commanding ofticer, the great Captain’s Captain”. “No, No” 

‘replies the porter, “ quite the reverse; the tables are turned ; fr 
acknowledgment for appointing us their servants abroad, we 
are 80 obliging as to make them directors at homo”. 

23, Westminster election——26. Grampound election—The clec- 
tions at Westminster were notorious for rioting and turbulence. 
Grampound was one of the most notorious of the rotten borough: 

28 fictitious votes—It was assumed that the £500 of stock qualify 
jing for a vote was the boné fide property of the voter, but the 
jaw was easily evaded, and votes were ‘split,’ by temporaril, 
placing portions of the stock in the name of friends. Tr 
£100,000 would give 200 votes, when divided up. An Act of Par 
ment was soon after passed which put an end to this practic 
Tho Nabob, in Foote’s play (see nofe, 104, 5), instructs his Je 
stock-brokers about splitting bis votes, and saysfurther, “ Yc 
will take care to qualify Peter Pratewell and Counsellor Quibbl 
I shall want some speakers #t the next general court > 
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9. writer—seo note, 5, 24. 
Ww. h political offices ~the Governorships, certain of the High 
‘oart Judgeships, and the legal member of the Viceroy’s Council. 

18. Residences —the office of resident, i.e, the servant of the com- 
pany or Crown, who represents it, and therefore resides, at the 
court of a native state. As the Resident of Travancore, Mysore, 
&e. 

\9. Boards of Revenue—The three or four civil servants who control 
the Revenue administration of cach Presidency, are called in 
their collective capacity a Board of Revenue. The Calcutta Board 
of Revenue is called the ‘Sudder Board.’ 

20. Sudder Courts~—The Sndder Courts were the Company’s Courts 
to which appeals lay from all the Mofussil Courts. The judges 
were servantsof the company. The Supreme Conrts, with English 
barrister Judges, had jurisdiction in the Presidency towns. Both 
Courts wore absorbed, 1863, in the High Courts, with both barris- 
ter and civilian judges. Suwdder is the Arab sadr=chief, and the 
full name was sudder adawlut, from ’adi=doing justice. The 
criminal side was called in Bengal the Nizamut Adavlut, in 
Madras and Bombay, the Foujdary Adawlut, The civil side was 
the Dewanny Adatlut, 

25, regular door—by the regular mode of admission ; at present, by 
passing the civil service competitive Examination. 
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3. Leadenhall street—in the City of London where the Company’s 
offices, ‘the India House’, were situated. The meaning here is, 
‘if he made a good speech at one of the meetings of the Propric- 
tors.” 

6. Pigot—Lord Pigot spent many years in India where he is said to 
have gathorcod together £400,000. He was member of Council 
when Clive was at Madras, succeeding as governor, a post he 
held during the siege of Madras by Lally. After a long resi- 
dence at tome he was again appointed Governor of Madras in 
1775. He was arrested by the opposition members of his own 
council and died (1777) a month before the order came from 
the Directors for his release. 

8. dueal fortunes—fortunes large enough to sustain the dignity of 
dukedoms. 

12. Earl of Bath-—-13. Marquis of Rockingham—very wealthy 
English nobleman, whose riches were, however, the inherited ac- 
cumutations of centuries. The Karl of Bath is better known in 
English history as Pulteney. 3 

7. South sea year—1720, so called from the enormous speculation 
that took piace in that year, followed by a panic and sudden fall 
in all shares. The Sonth Sea Company had been formed in 1711, 
to trade in the South Seas, It-had large financial transactions 
with Government, and its success led to the formation of com- 
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‘Hebrow gamai ; purdalistrom the Persian pare; «‘ Giraffe’ is a 
’ sorruption of an Egyptian: word meaning ‘ long-nesked’.- 
Vioeroy—See note, t, 2. 

6. Lima uepied] of Peru ; see note, 1, 2. . 

8. sumpter-horses—pack-horsee, horses for carrying baggage. Sump- 
ter was originally a * pack-horse driver’ from ‘somer,. ‘8 pack 
horse’, For an account of the derivation of the word, se¢ Skeat. 

8. trapped—decked; adorned. -‘ Trappings’ were tha ornamental 
housings of a horse, the flowing drapery, of silk or velvet rich- 
ly ornamented, put upon the horses of rich men and knights. 
The name is from the Fr. drap=cloth, thus trapped is a-doublet 
of ‘ draped’. Hence it means any ornamental harness or attach- 
ments. . Here it implics that all the metal parts of the harness 
were of silver, instead of brass or iron. 

shod—The shocs of the horses were of silver instead of iron. 
Mw properly 80 called—i.c., in the strict, literal sense of the word. 
@ servants of the company did not actnally slay and torture 
the native races. a 

* Meer Cossim—or Mir Casim was a son-in-law of Mir Jafir, and 
commander-in-chief, appointed in 1761. He. turned out to be 
~-what Mr: Vansittart, the English Governor, neither wanted 
nor expected--a man of great energy and an admirable financier. 
The great subject of contention was the internal trade of the 
country. From the transit duea on this the Nawab derived large 
revenues, but the Company’s servants made such claims for ex- 
emption from duty for goods carried under the company’s per- 
mit or ‘dustuck’ as, if granted, would secure them all the trade, 
take it out of the hands of the natives, and rnin the revenne. 
Mir Casim, instead of engaging in the hopeless task of trying to 
compel the English to pay duties, suddenly abolished all duties. 
This bold stroke.checkmated the English, who, highly incensed, 
set themselves to pull him down again. He also removed his 
capital from Murshedabad to Monghyr, to be farther withdrawn 
from the influence of the English. For a full accopnt of these 
proceedings see Malcolm, Life of Lord Clive, Chap. xiii., and 
Wheeler, Short History, pp. 292-301. 

23. magsacre—of Patna. The English, under Mr. Hillis, took the fort of 
Patna. It was immediately retaken, the English being made 
prisoners, but Mir Casim considered that tho Company had 
treacherously commenced war egainst him and was highly incen- 
sed at such conduct. The English at Cossimbazaar were also made 
prisoners and carried to Patna. Then Mir Jaffir was re-estab- 
lished; the English forces advanced, captured Mursbedabad, 
defeated Mir Casim’s forces at Gheriah (or Gharya, see Map of 
Bengal), and finally took .Monghyr, the-new. capital. These re- 
verses so enraged Mir-Casim that he, massacred all his prisoners, 
(except one, a surgeon Fullarton), to the number of 150, of whom 
50 were civil or military effcers.. Ram Narrain and two grand- 
sons of Juggat Seit were also slaughtered. The following is a 
short account of the massacre itself, and fuller: details of the 
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“whole proceedings will be found in: the pages referred to in the 
last note. ‘In a paroxysm of rage at the loss of Monghyr, Mir 
Kasim ordered the English prisoners to be put te .degth7in col?” 
blood. The native comnianders shrank from the slaughter of ax 
armed men; but a Eoropean deserter of the worst character 
agreed to perform the hateful service, which has handed down h 
name toeverlasting infamy. A morose Franco-German, name 
Walter Reinhardt, had deserted more than once from the Englis 
to the French and back again. He had re-enlisted in au Englis) 
regiment under the name of Somers ; but his comradesnickname 
him Sombre on acconnt of his ovil expression. Finally he h. 
deserted to the service of Mir Kasim, and obtained the gamman 
of a brigade under the Hinduised name of Sumrn. The Englis 
prisoners were lodged in a house or palace which had belonged 
Haji Abmad (see note, 43, 26), tho ill fated brother of Aliva 
Khan. It was a large range of buildings with a square court 
the centre, like a college quadrangle. On the fourth of Octobe. 
1763, the prisoners were deprived of their knives and forks b 
Sumrn’s orders, under pretence of a feast on the morrow. T* 
morrow came. The house was surrounded with sepoys. Messcs. 
Ellis, Hay,.and Lushington were called upon to come out, and were 
slaughtered outside. The sepoys climbed to the roof of the build- 
ings, and fired upon the prisoners in the square, but were attacked 
with brickbats, bottles, and articles of furniture, They were 
struck with admiration at the courage of the English. They 
cried out that they would not fire upon men without arma, ‘They 
were sepoys’, they said, ‘and not execntioners!’ Bat Sumr' 
was furious at the hesitation. He struck down the foremo 
with his own hands, and compelled them to fire until ever} 
prisoner was slain.’’— Wheeler, Short History, pp. 301, 2. 
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5. fiscal authorities—revenue authorities. Fiseal=of or belonging 
to the fise or fiscus, great money-bag or basket, the exchequer. 

17. little finger—a Biblical expression, explained in the quotation, 
“Thus shalt thou speak unto this people; . . My little finger 
shall be thicker than my father’s loins. And nowwhereas my. 
father did lade you with a heavy yoke, I will add to your yoke: 
my father hath chastised you with whips, but I will chastise yor 
with scorpions.’—I Kings, xiii, 10, 11. 

25. genii—tutelary deities; every one was supposed to be watched 
over and guided through life by two genit,—a ‘good genius 
who brought good fortune, and an‘ evil genius’ who bronght ba 
luck and misfortune. 

28. hereditary nobility—The English have inherited from a long I” 
of ancestors those qualities which enable them to take rank 
the noblest nation on the earth. : 
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4 palanquin—See note, 22, 20, 
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14, Mussulman historian—Gholam: Hussein Khan, whose history, 
the Siydr-ul-Mutaqherin, contains an account of the last Moguls 
and of the English in Bengal to 1783. Sce extract in note, 67, 22. 
17. are past all question—cannot be questioned, disputed, or denied. 
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7.. mess-room—a room where a number of persons mess or eat to- 
gether. It is usual for officers of the army and navy, compelled 
to be much-away from thoir families, frequently in places where 
the preparation of food is difficult, to combine or mess together in 
this way. Mess is from Lat. missus, ‘ sent’, in the sense of ‘served 
up’, food sent up from the kitchen. 

8. Cabal—a word comnion to many languages and connected with 
Hebrew cabala =a club or society. It is now used in a bad 
sense, fora number of persons secretly carrying out political 
purposes by intrigue. The mode in which it acquired this mean- 
ing is curious. “‘ During some years the word cabal was popularly 
used as synonymous with cabinet. But it happened by a 
whimsical coincidence that in 1671, the cabinet consisted of five 
persons, the initial letters of whose names made up the word 
cabal, Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale. 
These ministers were therefore emphatically called The Cabal; 
and they soon made the appellation so infamous that it has 
never since their time been used except as a term of reproach,”— 
Macaulay, History, Chap. ii. 

9. wholesale executions—'The first sepoy mutiny occured in 1764, 
when a battalion went off to join the Nuwab. Major Hector 
Munro captured them, tried twenty-four of the ring-leaders by 
court-martial, and blew them from guns. It was just after 
this that Munro, advancing on the Nawab Vizier of Oude, with 
whom Mir Kasim had taken refuge, defeated him at Buxar. 
See note 1, 9. 

20. Verres—Governor of Sicily, 78-71 n.c. His oppressions and 
extortions have been made proverbial by the celebrated speech 
of Cicero for the prosecution, when Verres was tried before the 
Roman Senate. The trial was an exact prototype of that of 
Warren Hastings.-—Pizarro—See note, 1, 2. 

27. trembling—afraid that their dividends, é.e., the interest upon 
their shares in the Company, would be diminished, owing to 
mismanagement. 
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3. rose—i.e., to make a speech. 

12. ballot—generally a secret vote; here merely a written vote, the 
names of the voters on each side being recorded,—a process 
more formal than a mere show of hands._— bye-la ws—or more 
correctly, by-laws. By gives an inferior or degraded sense to the 
word to which it is prefixed (see XENOPYON, notes, p. 86). Hence 
by-law is a minor or inferior law, applied generally te minute 
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laws or regulationa made by a society, Municipality, Reilway 


Company, &e. 
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1. Meeran—was killed by lightning, 2nd July 1760. 

11, infant son—This is not corset. . There were two claimants to the 
throne; Noojum-ud-dowlah, the second (illegitimate) son of Mir 
Jafir and, after the death of Miran, the eldest living son, 
aged at this time twenty—and a son of Miran, aged six years. 
The former was selected by the English, but was lodked on as a 
mere pnppet ruler, The Nawab agreed that he should accept a 
Naib subch or deputy Nawab nominated by the English, who 
should be the real ruler. The selected nominee was a. very 
clever Mussalman, Mohammad Reza Khan, who in recompense 
distributed 20 lacs between the Governor and certain select 
members of the Calcutta Council. Thus the Nabobship was 
virtually sold, and an ‘ignominious bargain’ effected: 

18. theatrical display—exhibition of sentiment such as an actor 
might give in a theatre; hence, unreal, hypocritical. 

28, searcher of all hearts—a common expression in the Bible; ¢9.,° 
“The Lord searcheth all hearts and understandeth all the im- 
agination of the thonghts.’’—I Chronicles, xxviii, 9: “ Search 
me, O God, and know my heart; try me and know my thoughts.” 
Psalms, exxxix, 23. 
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3. Johnstone —was afterwards one of Clive’s bitterest enemies, in 
England. 

8. grew long—in token of disappointment and dismay. These 
details are taken from Clive’s own account of the scene. “There 
was an appearance of very long and pale countenances, and not 
one of the Council uttered another syllable.’—Malcolm, Life, 
Vol IL., pp. 321, 2. “ 
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1. chosen the good part—ancther Biblical expression. “But one 
thing is needful: and Mary hath chosen that good part which 
shall not be taken away from her.”— §. Luke, x, 42. 

11. support at Fort William —I? the Calcutta civil servants would 
not cordially carry out his plans, he would procure executive 
officers from Madras,—as he actually did. 

26. lay by—lay on one side, save. 
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6. Sir Thomas Roe—See note, 16, 8. 
11. bare wages—wages and nothing more, just enough to live upon. 
13. know whet you part from—know how much yon spend. Unde 
the existing system, & small portion was actually spent by the 
company,@ much larger portion was profit diverted from thi 
company and unestimated. 
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VW. by-gaing—side gains, with the idea of illegal acquisition ; see 
note, 89, 12. ° 

23, laying up something against—saving some money in prepar- 
ation for return to Wngland. 

30. proconsuls &¢.—Roman titles for governors, &¢., of provinces. 
ThesCompany ‘had been transformed from a trading corporation 
to a rnling power. 
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19. monopoly of salt—Clive’s scheme was, instead of allowing each ser- 
vant to trade independently, to appropriate a certain portion of 
the revenue permanently for the remuneration of the’ service. 
The sole right of trading in salt was thus appropriated and 
managed by a committee, the profits being divided according to 
a recognised scale. 
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9. practices—It was at this time that the eovenunied services was 
established. The court of Directors had sent ont positive orders 
(reaching Calcutta, January 1765) “ that all persons in the Com- 
pany’s trade should execute covenants (agreements), restraining 
them from accepting directly or indirectly, from the Indian 
Princes, any grant of lands, rents, or territorial dominion, or.any 
present whatever, exceeding the value of Rs. 4,000, without the 
consent of the Court of Directors”. Clive,on his arrival, found 
that these orders had not been carried out and that the young 
Nabob'a money had been received. He compelled the execution 
of the covenants immediately. See Malcolm, Life, Vol. H., p. 330, 

eal staing—such as the false treaty and his connivance with 
Mir Jatiir’s treachery to Surajah Dowlah. : 

15. obloquy—language causing reproach and hatred to rest upon a 

man; lit. a speaking against. 

20. retrenchments—lit. cutting off; hence making smaller; hence: 

‘diminishing exponse. 
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10. miscalculated—tTo calculate is lit. ‘to count’, from calculus, a 
pebble, bead, or counter used in counting. [Sce note, 11, 30]. 
THence, siscalculate=to count or reckon wrongly; and thus 
metaphorically, to make plans which do not turn out as expected. 
Note the effect of the short sentences in this paragraph. 

14, cashiered—dismissed from the service; cashier =lit. to break, ta 
burst, from Lat. casaus= void, empty. It is applied only to dis- 
wissal with disgrace from the military and naval sérvices. 

18. ringleaders—leaders of a ring, or company of persons banded to- 
gether; used always in a bad sense, when the purpose of the 
society is for mutiny, robbery, or some other villany. 
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12. new footing—now basis or support. 
‘7. Western Empire—i.c., the Western Ro‘ran empire. Macaulay 
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compares the position of the English in India to that of the bar- 
barians of the North in Italy before the extinttion of thé 
Western Empire. The Emperors were supported by foreign 
mercenary soldiers and were at the mercy of the leadérs of these 
soldiers. The most famous of these leaders are mentioned in 
the text, Ricimer (I. 19) was a Suevian. He received the titles 
of ‘King-maker’ and ‘Deliverer of Italy’, In 466 A. D. ho 
deposed the Emperor Avitus and set up in succession the ‘insig- 
nificant princes’ (1. 20) Majorian, Libius Severus (461), Anthemius 
(467), and Olybrius (472). In support of the last he took Rome by 
storm and forty days after died of a painful disease. See 
Student’s Gibbon, pp. 267-71. Odoacer (1. 19) was a son of one 
of Attila’s officers; he led the barbarians who stormed Rome in 
476 and deposed the last Western Emperor, Romulus Agustulus. 
He admitted the nominal supremacy of the Eastern Emperors at: 
Byzantium, and ruled ltaly under the title bestowed by them of 
Patrician. He thus hadthe sanction of law and, ancient pre- 
scription (I. 25). “ After a reign of 14 years (476—490) Odoacer 
was oppressed by the superior genius of Theodoric, King of the 
Ostrogoths ; a hero alike excellent in the arts of war and of Gov- 
ernment, who restored nn age of peace and prosperity, and 
whose name still excites and deserves the attention of mankind.” 
—Gibdbon, ¢ 

27. Byzantium—The anciont namo of Constantinople. The latter 
name is derived from tho Emperor Constantine, who removed the 
reat of government from Rome to Byzantium in 320 A. D. 
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5. Persian characters—a document written in Persian. The Mogul 
in exchange for a written document conferring certain rights on 
the English received a substantial sum of money, in fact 26 laca 
of solid rupees yearly. 

6. titular—in name ouly; the English were the real sovereigns. 

7. a warrant—This was the grant of the Divani. The English in 
fact took the office of Dewan (see note, 54, 25), paying a fixed 
gum to the Padishah, and keeping all the surplus. Clive caleulat- 
ed that as a result of this arrangement the company would receive 
« clear of civil and military expenses, and without oppressing or 
overloading the inhabitants, a net income of -£2,000,000 sterling 
per annum”.—Malcolm, Life, ¥ol. IL., p. 344. 

12, drivelling—See note, 18, 1.—Chilperics—The Merovingian 
dynasty was founded by Clovis, who became chief of the Salian 
Franks in 481, and established the Frankish monarchy in Gaul. 
‘Among his descendants Chilperic and Childeric were frequent 
family names. Dagobert (628—638) was, says Gibbon, “ the last 
of the Merovingian princes who really deserved the name of 
King”. The real power, fell into the hands of the Austrasian 
Mayors of the Palace, sho made that office hereditary and found- 
ed the dynasty of the Karlings or Carlovingians. The first famous 
Mayor was Pepin of Heristal ; the second his son Charles Marte:’ 
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. ‘the: hammer’, who defeated the Saraceas at .Toure:(282) 
the third his son Pepin the short, who. a the | i 
Childeric the fourth, and became the first ting Kimg:of the 
Fradks (752). He was the father of Charlemagne. 

18. Mayor ef the Palace—the chief offcer of the king’s household. 
Mayor is a Spanish form of French maire, a corruption of Lat. 
majorem = greater, & sRperior. ee 

25. flimsy—without solidity or force, worthless. 

26. The. heir—This is still true. The present’ titular Nawab of 
Bengal, or Nabob of Murshidabad, Sir Ali Kady Syed Hasan Ali 
Khan Bahadur, K.c.1.z., is'a man of education and celtere, who 
has spent much of his time in England. 

28. house—family. 
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5. maces—sticks overlaid with silver carried by chobdars, 
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2. charlish-—unmannerly, rude. 

- 8. gurplus—what remained over, the plus amount. 

‘16, fond The regulations of Lord Clive’s fund were somewhat altered 
on the extinction of the Company. The deed founding it can be 
read at the end of Malcolm’s Lite, and. the present regtlations 
in tho Lawrence Asylum Pross Almanac for 1889, pp. 689—543. 

80. crew—connected with crowd,-is simply a body or band of men; 

- always now used in a degraded sense, except when applied to 
the ‘crew of ship’. 
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15. Nabobs—See note, 7, 25; also 104, 5 and note. 

23. upstarts—Seo note, 73, 28. 

27. consideration—A thing deserving to be much considered about 
is an important thing. Hence ‘to enjoy great consideration’ is 
‘to be treated as a person of great importance’. 
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5. farmer-general—the chief contractor for taxes. ‘To farm taxes 
or revenue’ is to Jease out the taxes or revenue of a district for 
@ fixed sum, the contractor taking whatever he can collect above 
that sum as his profit. The system of Abkari contracts is of 
this nature. Tho Marquis is a hereditary nobleman, the farmer- 
general, for the most part, a wealthy upstart of low birth ; hence 
the contest between the two classes. a 

9. Burke-—Edmund (b. 1729—d. 1799) the orator and statesman, 
prosecutor of Warren Hastings._— Jacobins—the most extreme 
party of agitators during the French Revolution (commenced 
1789). Their name is derived from the Jacobin (Dominican) 
convent at Paris in which they held their mectings. A small 
section of radicals in the present English Parliament are called. 
Jacobina, from the name of one of their leaders, Mr. Jacoby. ~ 
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20: raised the price—This is taken from Foote’s Nabud, (see 104, 5). 
: One character talking of Nabobs says;—‘ They do a niortal 
deal of harm in the conntry ; why, wherever any of them scttle 
it raises the price of provisions for thirty miles round. People 
rail at seasons and crops ; in my opinion i is all along with them: 
there folks that things are so searce.” To which a friend replies ; 
“ Why, you talk like a fool! suppose they have mounted the beef 
and mutton a trifle; ain't we obliged to them too for raising the 
valuc of boroughs? You sheuld always sct one against t’vther. : 
And then these worthies proceed to.offer the Nabob e nomination 
for a Member of Parliament for their borough far £3,000, or 
£5,000 for two. 
24. Lord Mayor—of London, The head of the Municipality, who 
still keeps up great state, with coaches of the olden time, &c. 

28. gtud—of horses ; a collection of horscs belonging to one owner. 

29. plate—silver dishes and ornaments, fram Gr. platus=broad, 

. through Span. plata. The name was first applied to dishes beaten 

out thin, a meaning atill borne by the word ‘a plate’, ‘ plates’. 

As the finest specimens of these were of silver, the word plate | 

in Spanish came to mean ‘silver’,as in the Rio de la Plata, ‘the~ 

Silver River’ in South America. Hence came the English colec- 

tive nse of the word. We even talk of ‘ gold plate’.---- Dresden 

China—China, of the kind originally manufactured at Dresden, 
the capital of Saxony, is highly valued and very dear. 

30. venison—(pronounced ven’-sun) flesh of the deer; an expensive 
«+ delicacy, as, deer are not common in England. The word is 
: derived from the Lat. venatio, hunting, and so means lit. the flesh 

of a hunted animal.—-Burgundy—an expensive wine pro- 
duced in the district of Burgundy in France. “ 
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6. Lord-Lieutenant—the principal representative of the sovereign 
"* “in a county; an office generally conferred on a great nobleman 
or wealthy landholder, who is looked upon as the Jeading man in 
the district. Clive was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Shrop- 
shire, (see 115, 10). ‘ . : < 
7. race-ground—The race horsés of the Nabob beiit those of the 
Lord-Lieutenant.——- carry the county—be clected as mem- 
ber of Parliament for the county, or obtain the election of a 
nominee. The wealth of the Nabob enabled him to overcome all 
the advantages of birth and rank possessed by the aristocracy. 
8. Domesday Book-—a record of tho extent and divisions of landed 
property, made by William the Conqueror and completed in 1086, 
The word Domesday is probably a popular corruption of Domus 
Dei, ‘the house of God’, from the chapel at Winchester where it 
was kept. ‘A house as old as Domesday Book’ means a family 
that can trace its ancestors back to the time of William the 
Conqueror. . ’ 
11. beggary--Lady Oldham in ‘The Nabot’ (see 104, 5) talks of Sir 
- Matthew Mite as “profusely scattering the spoils of ruined pro= 
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i j}, and saya,“ Bis feelings | Will he listen to a, pri com- 

aint, who bag teen deaf to. the cries ofc poopie FOF rep 0 
rae for, partion, Giaire who owes hig rise to the znin\of 
re thousands ? _ 

16, foible—doublet. of feedle, applied to feebleness, or weakness of 
character, of a- trifling or ludicrous kind, a vanity, love of 
display, &c. oe aed 

19. Tuyoaret—Noete here the particularisation. [See Zr fugtion, § 8, 

'b)}. Turcaret and Monsieur Jourdain represent individuals pos- 
gessing unaccustomed wealth ‘ against whieb comedy haa pointed 
. the woat merciless ridicule’. The former is a chardecter in Le 
Sage’s comedy of the same name, the latter is. the bero of 
‘ afisiiere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (The Bazaar-keeper turned 
‘Haja), Nero and Richard IZ, are notorious committers of ‘crimes 
which have thrown the deepest gloom over tragedy’, Nero,a 
eruel and licentious Boman Emperor (ruled 54-68 A.D.), is the 
name-character of a tragedy by Nathaniel Lee (1675). Richard III, 
has been immortalised by Shakespeare, 

2A, The. humane man—Observe the balanced construction with anti- 

: thesis, and the succeeding short sentences. Sce Introduction, 
$6, (e-mpd.§ 7, (d). 

4. dilettante—2m amptenr of the fine arts as opposed to a professor, 
generally used. with a,teuch of contempt. The word is Italian= 
oue who loves the fine arta} plural diletanti. The name was 
introduced by the ‘ Society of Dilettanti’, established in 1734 by 
anumber of gentlemen who had travelled, to encourage a love 
of the, arts in England. i x 

28. macaroni—lit. a kind of porridge, forming a staple food of the 

.. Italians, considered in England a fanciful foreign dish. The 
jname was ludicrously transferred to a number of fops and dan- 
dies, goncrally rather foolish and always ridiculously dressed, 
who led the fashion in London from 1770 to 1775.——black- 
palled—votcd against them and so refused them admission to the 
clubs. The mode of voting for clubs, &c., is by secret batlot, the 
voters putting into a box a white ball for ‘yes’, a black ball for 
‘no’. Ifthe candidate has more than @ certain proportion (pre- 
viously agreed on) of blavk-balls, he is refused admission. 

30. Methodists—a sect of Christians founded by the Wesleys, so called 

- from the regularity or method of their lives. The name was first 
ao to them and their followers when students at Oxford in 
1799,—— libertines—men leading licentious lives. The word is 
the Lat. liberéinus, ‘a freed man’, a slave who has been freed ~ 
or set at liberty. 


Page 104. 
1s buffoon—fool, jester, /it. one who makes grimaces, from It. bufare, 
~ blowing out the cheeks, same onomatopoetic word as puff. 
4. coloured—infuenced by. y; 
5. Fobte—Samuel (b.1720—d. 1777) 8 comic writer and. actor, 
bronght out in 1772, just after Clive’s speech in Parliament (see 
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111, 25), his play of The Nabob, The principle charactér, 
Nabsb, ® called Sir Matthew Mite (oe 165, 39), said to fare 
been drawn from a General Smith, a leading Nébeb of the period. 
The title ‘Nabob’ is also that of an English version by nand 
(1879) of a French play, ‘Les Trente Millions Ge Gilbiciewrs 
(Thirty Millions of Gladiators), 

10. tricking out—dressing up in an absurd way. 

Hi. hot-house flowers—flowers grown in a honse artificially: heated, 
and therefore very rare and expensive. 

12. jargon—confused univtelligible talk. The passage referred to is 
as follows. Sir Matthew Mite has sent a proposal to marry Sir 
John Oldham’s daughter. d 

“ Thomas (reading)—‘ Secondly, as Sir Matthew is bent upon 4 large 
territorial acquisition in England, and Sir John Oldham’s finances 
are at present a little out of repair, Sir Matthew Mite will make 
up the money already advanced in another ‘nett by ‘way of 
future mortgage on his estate, for the entire purchast five lacks 
of rupees,’ Hi 

“Sir John Oldham—But brother Thomas, these same lacks,—to 
what may they amount? / 

“Thomas—Sixty thousand at least. (Reads) ‘Or if it should be 
more agreeable to the parties, Sir Matthew will settle upon Sir 
John and his Lady, for their joint lives, a jagghire.” 

© Sir John—A jagghire ! ; 

“Thomas—The term is Indian, and means an annual ‘intome. 

“ Lady Uldham-—What strange jargon he deals in! 

“Thomas—His style is @ little oriental, 1 must own; bug,.moat 
exceedingly clear. 

“ Lady Oldham—Yes, to Cossim Ali Khan, or Mier Jaffeir, I hope 
you are near the conclusion. 

«“ Thomas—But two articles more, (Reads) ‘And that the princi- 
pals may have no cares for the younger parts of their fémilies, 
Sir Matthew will, at his own expense, transport the two-young 
ladies, Miss Oldham’s two sisters, to Madras or Calentta, and 
there procure them suitable husbands. And as for the three 
boys, they shall be either made supercargoes, ship's: husbands, 
or go out cadets and writers in the Company’s service.’” A 

12, jaghires—A jughire is the grant of a landed ostate,, or. of the 
Tevenues arising therefrom, by the ruling power.- The present 
district of Chingleput was called ‘The Jaghire’, having been 
granted to the Company by Mohammad AH ia 1760, and tho 
grant having been confirmed by tho Emperor of Delhi: (Shah 
Alum) in 1763 (see note, 20, 27). The gift of the quit-rent 
paid by the Company to the Nabob, was Clive’s Jagbire. See 
notes, 68, 16, and 75, 10. 

13. Mackenzie—Henry, (b. 1745—d. 1831) a Scotch . novelist and - 
essayist. His style somewhat resembles that of Addison, whence 
he has been called ‘the Addison of the North’. His best novel 
is The Man of Feeling. The picture referred to by Macaulay: was 
contained in a series of papers contributed under the _nom-de- 
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z plume ot Margery Mushroom:(aee 105, 12) to an Edinbargh jour- 
‘nal erititled “The Loungér’, which he edited (1785+87).— 
more délicate—more réfitied; sot 6 coarse and valgat. 

17 Cowpet— William; the post, (b. 1781—d. 1800). His poem ‘ Za- 
‘postulation’ (pub: 1782) appeals: to @- not to copy the 
errors of the Hebrews and so perchance mest with the fate of 
that nation. He thus imitates, and not unsuccessfully, the fiery 
apiirit of tthe ‘Hebrew poets’ in the Old Testament books of 
the Bible. ° The passage referring to India is the following: 

«“ Hast thou (England), thongh suckled at fair Freedom’s breast, 
Exported slavery to the conquered East ? 
Pulled down the tyrants India served with dread, 
‘and raised thyself, a greater, in their stead ? 
Gone thither armed and hungry, returned full, 
Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul, 
‘A despot big with power obtained by wealth, 
‘And that obtained’ by rapine and by stealth ? 
With Asiatic vices stored thy mind, 
Buf left their virtues and thine own behind ; 
‘And, having trucked thy soul, brought home the’fee, 
To tempt the poor to sell himself to thee ?”-—~Il. 364—75, 
24. circulating libraries—libraries that circulate books, i.c., libraries 
: that lend books to one customer after another in turn. ‘Sixty 
ears ago’ would ‘be about 1780. 

96. sub-villain—minor, or secondary villain ; not the principal char- 
-acter of the story but one of the minor actors. . 

27. tawny complexion~skin of a yellowish brown colour, produced 
by heat and a bad liver. 


: Page 105. 

1. the Nabob—with an emphasis on ‘the’, the most typical specimen 
of a Nabob. 

5, Berkeley Square-~a fashionable square in London. 

6. Shropsliire—this palace was Walcot, the family seat ; see Intro- 
duction, § 3. 

4. Glaremort—in Surrey, near London. Claremont has been in later 
times the residence of the exiled French King Louis Philippe, 
and subsequently of the late Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, 
youngest son of the Queen Empress. 

12. Margery Mushroom—See note, 104, 12. 

15. In “Ke eld-—on a campaign; while out with the troops during 
war. . 

20. Spartan—The Spartans have become proverbial for their simple 
and temperate habits, to which the men were trained from early 
youth. i 

21. Sybarite-—The inbabitants of Sybaris, a Greek Colony in Italy, 
have on the contrary become proverbial for their luxurious and 
extravagant mode of life. 

27. # letter—This letter says:—“] must now trouble you with a fow 
commissiond concerning family affairs. What you can provide 
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vaust be. of, the best, and finest you can get for lexe,.or money ; 
two hundred shirts, the wristband worked, some ofthe rufios 
worked. with a border either ia squares or ypointaiandtke rest 
plain ;.s¢pcks, neckcloths, and handkerchiefs in proportion shrey, 
corge (a,.corge=20. pair) of the. finest stockings gevéral pieces 
‘of plain and spotted muslin, two yards wide, for eprona; book- 
musling; cambrics; a few pieces of the finest dimity; and a 

. complete set af table linen of Fort-St. Dayid’a diaper, made 
.for the purpose.”—Malcolm, Life, Vol IL, p. 182.4 Gir Mate 
thew Hite—Seo note, 104, 5. 


Page 106, 
2, Black stories—disgracoful stories ; stories of terrible and wicked 
deeds. 


18, incarnate fiend~-fiend or devil in human flesh ;not amen bat a 
devil in disguise. ‘Incarnate’ from Lat. inexin, sand caro, 
carnis, = flesh— Johnson—Samuel ( b.1709—d.1784)khe lexico- 
grapher and poet. ‘Talking of the effect of vice an character, 
Johnaon saya :— Will you not allow, sir, that vice does not hurt 
@ man’a character so as to obstruct his prosperity in life, when 
you know that Lord Clive was loaded with wealth andihonours ? 
A man who had acquired his fortune by -such oriined.: that, hig 
consciousness of them impelled them to cut his own throat. "= 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, year 1778, 

19. Brown—Lancelot, (b. 1715—d. 1783), a celebrated landspape gars 
dener and architect, commonly known as ‘C; ility Brown. 
He developed the modern style of gardening in supersessian. of 
the old geometric or Dutch style. 
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1. gaping clowns—<lown, from a Scandinavian root=‘a log’, is @ 
stupid, dull fellow, hence a countryman, a rustio, Gaping = with 
the mouth wide open, a sign of wondering stupidity. See note 
on ‘booby’, 37, 18. 

3. Hunter—(b. W744—d. 1815} of low birth, became a Methodist 
preacher. The letters §, §, after his name stand for “ Sinner 
Saved”, and he thus explains their use : “As I cannot eta D.D. 
for want of cash, neither can I get an M.A. for want oflesriing, 
therefore Iam compelled to fly for refuge to §, §,-by- which I 
mean ‘sinner saved’.”” a : . 

21. little patch—small piece of cultivated ground. Each ryot cult. 
vates his own little bit of land and depends on its prodace for 
food for himself and family. . 

30. porticoes—portico, from Tat. portus =a gate, is a walk coysréd by 
a roof supported on columns, a verandah, generally in front of a 
house, through which the inner apartments are entered. 
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6. the face of day—in the day time ; instead of waiting to prewkout. 
in the darkness of night. See Hunter, 23, 1.. “i 
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16. eheYOssMy—buyTig tip“ Mis ree ‘they’ could and tefusing to 
sell except at a very high price ; from Freach en-grossir, to make 
large (gros), the primary idea being that of increasing the price. 
From gros we havo gross as opposed to net, and grocer, originally 
one who bought and solid wholesale, i.e., in large quantities. -.- 
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. old women—sarcastic; a few people who are as foolish ‘és ofa 
women.—— cornfactors—agents for corn, who were acqused in 
England of similar practices. _. 

7. Adam Smith—(0.1723--d.1790) a celebrated writer on Political 

‘ Economy, @ acience which he may be said to have founded in hig 
celebrated “ Wealth of Nations”. 

28. weak administrations—since the death of George II. in 1760, 
the Prime Ministers had been Newcastle, Lord Bute, George Gren- 
ville, Lord Rockingham, the Duke of Grafton, and since 1770 : 
Lord North. : heepau te i 

80. Lord Chatham-William Pitt, who has been frequently mentioned 

in previous notes. He was the real head of the ministry formed 

under the Duke of Grafton in July, 1766, but soon fell ill and 
ultimately resigned in 1768. | 
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10. breach—when Lord Bute was made secretary of State and Pitt 
resigned his position in Newcastle’s Ministry because it refused to 

fee. go to war with Spain, 

45. the Middlesex election—the election of Wilkes for the County of 
Middlesex. Wilkos (sce note 80, 26), then an exile in France, 
was elected for Middlesex’ in 1768, His election being Acclared 
void by the House of Commons, he was subsequently re-elected 
in February, March,’and April, 1769. Finally his opponent 
Luttrel was placed in the seat. He secured the seat and was 
also clected Lord Mayor in 1774. " 

26. odium—hatred ; a pure Latin word. 


Page 111, 
'8. Opposition —See note, 38, 8. 

16. spurs chopped off—disyraced, deprived of his honours. In the 

| @ays of chivalry spurs were the sign of knighthood; thence 
we have the metaphorical phrases ‘to win one’s spurs’, to do some 
deed deserving of honour ; and ‘to lose ono’s spurs ’, to be dis- 
graced. Nowadays a disgraced officer is deprived of medals 
and decorations. : 4 : 

-80. the ghost—Pitt was now an ol man of 64, only fedcntly récovered 
from severe mental and bodily illness. He never regained hig 
former energy and influence, and so may be said to have been 
but a ‘ ghost” of what he was in youth. See note, 29, 9: 


a Page 112. 
“1. under thé gallery—in » portion of the House of Commons to 


a) 
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‘which others thar members are admitted Pitt was now a 
Poer, Karl of Chatham, and English Peers cannot be members of 
the House of Commons. ' ‘ : 

15. ballot—here, by secret voting. Sco note, 89, 18. 

19. malignant care—care prompted by malignity or hatred. They 
hated Clive and therefore were careful to examine every detail 
in hope of finding something to find fault with. 

22. sheep-stealer—like a low, common criminal. 

23. ingenuousness—the openness of conscions innocence. 
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9. bidding against—as at an auction sale, each: offering @ larger 

.. ... sum than the other, to secure his favour. ; 

14. Houses rose—Parliament adjourned for the vacation, 

27. not for his dealings—His transactions with Meer Jaffer and 
Omichund were irregular and blame-worthy, but his enemies 
who accused him were animated, not by an abstract love of 

‘ virtue, but by personal hatred, because ke had resisted ‘their 
tyranny and prevented their acquisition of illegal weuth. 
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1, set-off--a metaphor from accounts, a ‘set-off’ being a sum placed 
on the creditor's side to diminish » debt. Thus if A owes B 

Res. 1,000, but pleads that he has rendered services or supplied 

goods to B worth Rs. 400, the latter sum is a ‘ set-off’ and, if 
allowed, reduces the debt to Rs. 600. Here it means a good 
action to counter-balance a bad action. Criminal justice does 

not pardon a, rian for a crime, however small, because he has 

.. committed a good action, however meritorious. Note here the 
particularisation, giving instances of a general statement [seo 
Introduction, § 8, (b)]. To sell beer on Sunday and to use a dog for. 
draught are in England offences, though slight ones, against the 

Jaw ; but a man accused of them could not plead in defence the 

geeat desert or merit of having saved another's life or fought 

bravely for his country. 

16. fairly weighed—justly judged and: estimated; the good sations 
‘i balanced against the bad. ‘ 
21. Bruce—Robort (b. 1274—-d, 1329) King of Scotland, defeated the 
. English and ensured the. liberties of Scotland at Bannockburn 
. (1814). He murdered with his own hand this rival The Red 
Comyn, in 1306.22. Maurice—Elector of Saxony, greatly 
aided in procuring the success of the Reformation. At one timo 
. however he sided with the Emperor Charles V., for unworthy 
motives as his enemies said.—— William—'the Silent’,Prince of 
Orange, defended the United States of the Netherlands against 
Spain. He was accused by enemies of all sorts of crimes including 

the murder of his wife. 23. great descendant— William III, 
of England, son of Mary, daughter of Charles L., and of William IT. 
. of, Orange, grandson, of William the Silent.;,.Ria character has 
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‘been vindicated by Macanlay in his History of England.——24, 
Murray Jomos Stewart, Earl of Murray or Moray, illegitimate 
“gon of Jamas V., was regent of Scotland duringthe minority of 
James VI. until assassinated in 1570. He has been sacnaed af 
plicity in the murder of Darnley.— Cosmo—de “Medici, 
Grand Dake of Tuscany and Duke of Florence in the 16th cen- 
tury, wag accused of all sorts oferimes.—25. Henry IV—‘The 
Great’, (d: 1553—d. 1610), at one time the hoddof the Protestdat 
party, became a Roman Catholic to seoure his: possession of the 
French throne.~—- Peter the Great—Czar of Russia (b. 1672— 
d, 1725,) an ‘ignorant and brutal savage’, really introduced 
civilization into Russia and made that nation take. rank asa 
European power. He sentenced his own son to death, 

27. such a.scrutiny—such a careful examination. Hach one of these 
men would on a minute examination of his life be found guilty of 
some unjustifiable act, but he is not to be judged by that alone 3 
the judge must not fix his eye on these but.must take.an impartial 
view of the whole life, as history does. 


Page 115. 

3. rancorous—characterised by deep and bitter malice. Rancour is 
a doublet of runcidness, from Lat. rancere, ‘to turn putrid and 
smell offensively’, by a powerful metaphor applied to‘ hate’, 
‘malice’. —— pack of dogs Clivé's enemies are compared to a 

ack of hunting dogs who pursue the prey until they capture it 
‘yun it down ’) and then tear it to pieces (‘worry it to death’). 

5. Lord North—tho Prime Minister. 

8. Knight of the Bath —The name of this ancient order of Knight- 
hood, distinguished by the Red Ribbon, is derived from, the fact 
that the Knights bathed before performing their vigila and 
ceremonies at installation, i.c., the formal decoration by the 
sovereign. It was established by Henry IV. at his coronation, 
1399. 

9. Henry VIL’s chapel 4 memorial chapel or shrine to Henry VII, 
erected within Westminster Abbey. 

10. Lord-Lieutenant—See note 103, 6. 

11. kissed hands—A high official on whom an office has been conferred 
kisses the sovereign’s hand on formal appointment. 

18, Burgoyne—John, more celebrated as the English commander who 
surrendered with all his forces to General Gates at Saratoga in 
1777. He wrote several dramas and died in 1792, His son who 
died in 1881, was chief Engineer to the English. Army in the 
Crimean war. 

24. open questions—i.e., questions on which each member of the 
Government or of Parliament is at liberty to vote as he chooses. . 
On a strict Party Question (see 117, 9) a member is supposed to 
sink his own views and vote with his side. ‘ 

27. Thurlow —subsequently a well-known Lord Chancellor.—~Attor- 
ney General—the chief Law officer of the Government, corres- 
pondinjyy to the Advocate-General in Madras. The secénd law 
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officer is called Solicitor-General. These posts gre given solely 
on political. grounds, and are the stepping stones to the highest 
judgeships. : 

oB. Wedderburn—subsequently Lord Chancellor and Earl Hoslyn, 


Page 116. 

2. Warren Hastings—was two yeara after this appointed ‘the first 
Governor General in India. His triel began in 1785. Macaulay’s 
essay on ‘ Warren Hastings’ takeaup the history of India where 
it is dropped in the present essay, 

16. wholesome—healthy, good and wise. 

23. major and minor—the major premiss was that the appropriation 
of such acquisitions was illegal; the minor premiss, that Clive. 
had appropriated large sums acquired from Meer Jaffer. Tho 
conclusion would have been, that Clive’s action had beer illegal. 

27. previous question—a device which decides nothing bat“:frequent- 
ly gets rid of a troublesome motion. It originally meant that 
some side question or motion should be voted on previous to that 
in dispute—but has now beoome a mere form. for adjourniag 
or dropping a disagreeable subject. : 

28. the sun had risen—The debate was prolonged through the night 
‘until the next morning, 


Page 117. 

8. Jenkinson—Charles, Earl of Liverpool (b. 1727—d. 1808) held 
many offices under Government. He was a great favourite of 
George LIT., and was accused of being one of his secret advisors. 

9. party question—See note, 115, 24. Here Jenkinson and Wilkes 
were strong partisans, on opposite sides, and their judges would 
have been guided by party feelings; but Clive was not & politi- 
cal partisan, - 

16. foil—tit. a leaf, Lat. folium; anything of a different oblour or 
quality, which shows a thing to better advantage by comparison 
or contrast. Tho word is applied technically to a piece of metal 
leaf, or tinsel, set behind a piece of glass or an inferior gom to 
show up the colour; hence the metaphorical meaning. fakes. 
peare frequently uses the word, as ;— ° 

“Like bright metal on a sullen ground, 
My reformation glittering o’er my fault, 
Shall show more goodly, and attract moré eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off.’ - > 
I. Henry IV., L, ii, 236 
The contrast is drawn in the text between the condact-of the 
English and that of the French Government. . 

19. Labourdonnais—See note, 10, 16. 

21. Dupleix—See note, 11, 2. 

23. antechamber—fore-chanber, or entrance chamber, a room to be 
passed through before entrance to a principal room ; thus an 
outer: rom in which visitors would stay while waiting for an 
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audience. Thus Dr. Johnson says in hia famous letter to the 
‘Bayi of Chesterfield, “seven years, my Lord, have now passed 
since I waited in your outward ‘rooms, or was ‘repulsed from 
your door’. oe eee meee 

24, Lally—Oount de Lally was the Governor of ‘Pondicherry when it 
eapitalated in 1761. On his return home ‘he was thrown into’ 
the Bastille, tried by the Parliament of Paris (May, 1766), and 
condemned to instant execution. He tried. te dminit suicide: 
by stabbing himself with a pair of compasses, but was prevented 
and put to death as described in the text. 
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2. Voltaire—A celebrated French author (b. 1694—d. 1778),. He 
was a free thinker and satirist and a powerful writer. 

4, Parliaments—The Freuch Parliament, or Parlement, did not cor- 
respond to the English Parliament, but was a species of High 
Court of Justice. That of Paris was a Supreme Court of Appeal. 

5. meditated—intended to write. : 

6. Dr. Moore—a British Physician attached to the Embassy at Paris. 
He was the author of many light and amusing works. 

7. Ferney-——Voltaire's residence on the lake of Geneva, in Switzerland. 

11, would have produced—Macaulay, from his knowledge of Vol- 

taire’s writings and character, guesses what sort of history he 
would a written, 7 ; 

13. poignantly—keenly, sativically. Poignant=lit, sharp, piercing, 

i from Lat. pungere, to pierce, to prick, through the Fromb. 

WU. Mosaic chronology—the chronology of the world as laid down in 
the Books of Moses, the first five books of the Bible. Voltaire 
as an atheist scoffed alike at the Bible and at the Catholic 

‘> Missionaries, 

16. theophilanthropy—from Greek, theos=God, and philanthropos= 
‘a lover of muikind’ ; a system of natural religion which arose 
in France soon after the revolution, its cardinal tenets being the 
adoration of God and the love of man. Its followers introduced 
many peculiar forms and were suppressed by Napoleon in 1802. 
Macaulay says Voltaire would represent the Brahmins as utter- 
ing much moral and philosophical wisdom, which under the 
guise of theophilanthropy would be really the teaching of the 
New Testament, the latter part of the Bible. 

26. which rejoiceth exceedingly —The extract is from the Bible,— 
Jdb iii, 20, 22 : Wherefore is light given to him that is in misery, 
and life unto the bitter in soul; which rejoice exceedingly and 
arc glad when they can find the grave ?” It is applied here toa 
fit of madness which drives men to commit snicide, 

8. twice attempted—See 9, 26 and note. 
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3. constitutional misery—He was by nature inclined to be miser- 
able; activity and power had conquered this tendency of his 


14 
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constitution. Compare note, 4, 27.. Boswell urged this same 
exouse to Dr. Johnson in mitigation of his harsh judgment (seo 
note, 116, 18), but the latter would not hear of it. 

16. distempers—diseasos; lit. a want of temper or due arrangement 
or balance of the bodily organs and functions. H 

1. opium—to Jull the pain. He seoms at times to have used this drug 

: in immoderate quantities. 

26. disputes with America—which led to the War of Independence. 

ne Congress of Philadolphia, which denied the right of the 

British Parliament to tax the Colonies, met in this year (1774), 
and Lexington and Bunker's Hill were fought in 1775. 


Page 120. 
‘8. by his own hand—He cut his throat. 
11, vulgar—the common, ignorant multitude. 
18. satiety—lit. full gratification, from Lat. satis, ‘enough’; used al- 
wiys of gratification beyond the point of desire or pleasure. 
19. more fatal remedies—opium, see 119, 17. = 
26. From his first—note the skilful construction of this and the two 
following paragraphs (see Introduction, §7, (c)]- Each has its 
distinct subject, (1) the military ascendency of the British; (2) 
the political ascendency of the British; (8) the administrative 
purity of tho British governmont, Al! are full of appropriate 
real comparisons, and tho grandeur or solemnity of the language 
P is adapted to the special subject. 
28, pedlars—petty traders; properly peddler, i.c., one who peddles, 
. ie., carries about goods for sale in a basket, ped, or pack; @ 
packman. : 


Page 121, 
» Ghizni—or Ghazni in Afghanistan, taken by storm by the British 
troops under Sir John Keane, in July, 1839. Macaulay, it must 
- be remembered, was writing in 1839, and refers to the most 
recent event, 
$. ripe—titted for. . 
6. singular—single, solitary. —~ Alexander —‘the Great’, was 
. twenty-two years of age when he defoated the Persians at the 
river Granicus, 334 B,C.—7. Conde— The Great’ Condé, also, 
was only twenty-two when he defeated the Spaniards at Rocroi 
in 1643.—Charles XII—of Sweden wat still younger, being 
but eighteen years old when he defeated the Russians with great: 
slaughter at Narva (1700). 

17. Napoleon Buonaparte—was but. twonty-four at the time of the~ 
‘siege of Toulon in 1793, where he first gained reputation as ay. 
omilitary commander. ; . 

27. triumph—“a solemn procession, in which a victorious gonerai 
entered the city (of Rome) in a chariot drawn by four horses.» 
He was preceded by tho captives and spoils taken in war, and 
after passing in state along the Vid Sacra (‘ Sacred Way’) ase“ 
cended the Capital to offer sacrifice in the temple of Jupiter... . 
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In Jater times these pageants were marshalled with extraordin- 
ary pomp and splendour, snd presented a most gorgeous spec- 
tacle.”"—Smith, Dictionary of Antiquities. 

28. Forum—a large open space, used for the transaction of public 
business and as @ market, lying between the Capitoline and 
the Palatine hills.—-Tarpeian Jove—Thke god Jupiter whose 
temple at Rome stood on the Hill of the Capitol, a portion of 
which was called the Tarpeian Rock. Hence Jupiter was known 
as ‘ Capitoline’ and ‘ Tarpeian’. . 

80. Antiochus—a common uame of the kings of Syria. The last, 
Antiochus Asiaticus, was deprived ‘of his kingdom by Pompey 
(B.O, 65).——Tigranes—-King of Armenia was defeated first by 
Lnoullus (see note, 84, 30) in 69 B.C., and again by Pompey in 66. 
* Those who subdued’ were therefore Pompey and Luculius, two 
Roman generals who gained their fame in wars with oriental 
nations. 
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11."put to hazard—risked, put the chance of fortune as it were to a 
cast of adie. ‘Hazard’ is Span. azar, t.e., Arab. al zar, the die; 
thé definite article remaining with the word asin almacen. See 
note, 17, 21. 

24, Munro—Sir Thomas, (d. 1761), Governor of Madras, 1820. He 
died while Governor in 1827. His statue stands on the Island, 
Madras. —— Elphinstone—Honourable Mount-Stuart Elphin- 
atone, (b. 1778—d. 1859) Governor of Bombay, 1819-27, His 
History of India is well known and highly valued._— 25. Met- 
calfe—afterwards Lord Metcalfe (b. 1785—d. 1846) held many 
offices in the Civil Service and was appointed provisional 
Governor General on the resignation of Lord William Bentinck. 
He was subsequently Governor of Jamaica and of Canada. 
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_8. To the warrior—i.c., to Clive as a warrior, contrasted with ‘to 
the reformer’ in 1. 5. “ 

4. Lucullus—seo note, 121, 30. 

5. Trajan—Roman Emperor (98-117 A.D.) He made great con- 
quests in the East, conducting his armies even beyond the 
Euphrates. 

7. Turgot—(b. 1727—4. 1781) a French financier and reformer, Con- 
troller-general of Finance to Louis XVI. He endeavoured by” 
peaceful reforms to avert the Revolution, but failed and was 
dismissed from his office in 1776. 

8. Lord William Bentinck—(b. 1784—d. 1839), Governor General 
of India (1828—35) during a ‘ decade of peace’, in which he was 
able to introduce many financial and judicial reforms, all show- 
ing ‘his sincere ‘anxiety for the welfare of the prinves and 
people of India’. Sutiee was abolished under his administration. 
‘The inscription on his statue at Caleutta was written by Macau- 
Jay. : 
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APPENDIX A—{Nore to 10, 26) 
First siege of Madras, 1746. 


The English in the Colony did not exceed the number of 300 men 
and 200 of these were the soldiers of the garrison; but none of 
them excepting 2 or 3 of their officers had ever seen any other. 
service than that of the parade ; the rest of the English inhabit- 
ants, solely employed in the occupations of commerce, were still 
more unfit for military services. On the 8th September 1746 
the French had finished a battery of five mortars to the south 
and bombarded the town without intermission until the next 
morning, when two English deputies went to their camp to treat 
with M. de Labourdonnais, who insisted that the town should be 
delivered up to him on his own terms; and threatened in case 
of refusal to make a general assault. As soon as thé deputies 
returned, the bombardment recommenced and continued until 
the evening, when it was suspended for two hours daring the 
conference of another deputy sent from the town ; after which it 
continued during the rest of the night. The next morniig, the 
10th September, the deputies returned to the French camp, and, 
after some altercations, consented to the articles of capitulation, 
which had been dictated to them in the first conference. It 
was agreed that the English should surrender themselves prison- 
ers of war; that the town should be immediately delivered up; 
but that it should be afterwarda ransomed. M. de Labourdon- 
nais gave his promise that he would settle the ransom on easy 
and moderate terms. The capitulation was signed in the after- 
noon, when M. de Labourdonnais at the head of a large body of 
troops, marched to the gates, whero he received the keys from 
the Governor, There was not a man killed in the French camp 
during the siege; four or five English men were killed in the 
town by the explosion of the bombs, which likewise desttoyed 
two or three houses. All the merchandise and a part of the 
military stores belonging to the East India Company, together 
with all the naval stores found in the town, had been Jaden on 
board of the French ships ; these articles, according to the compu- 
tation made by the French, amounted to £1,30,000 sterling and 
the gold and silver of which they took possession to the value of 
£31,000 sterling; the half of the artillery and military stores 
was estimated at £24,000 sterling; all the other effects and 
merchandise were relinquished td the proprietors of them. It 
was agreed that the French should evacuate the town before 
the end of the ensuing January, after which the. English were 
to remain in possession of it, without being attacked hy them 
again during the war. Upon these conditions the Governor and 
Council of Madras agreed to pay the sum of 1,100,000 pagodas, 
or £440,000 sterling. M. Dopleix, on the departure of M. de La- 
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bourdonnais, had appointed one Paradis, a Swiss, to be governor 
of Madras, but in a short time the French inhabitants of Pondi- 
cherry instructed by M. Dupleix’s emisearies, assembled and 
drew up a representation, addressed to M. Dupleix and the 
Council, in which they set forth the necessity, as they pretended, 
of annulling the treaty of ransom. M. Dupleix and the Council 
of Pondicherry, affecting to respect the general voicd of the in- 
habitants, which they had suborned, instructed Paradis to exe- 
ente this resolution. On the 30th of October the inhabitants of 
Madras were called together; the French garrison was. drawn 
up under arms, and a manifesto addressed tothe English was 
publicly read. This paper contained the following declaration and 
injunctions. The treaty of ransom made with M. de Labour- 
donnais was declared null. The English were enjoined to 
deliver up the keya of all Magazines without exception ; all mer- 
chandise, plate, provisions, warlike stores, and horses were 
declared the property of the French Company; but the English 
were permitted to dispose of their movables, clothes, and the 
jewels of the women : they were required to give their parole, not 
to act against the French nation until they should be exchanged, 
and it was declared that those who refused to obey ‘this injunc- 
tion should be arrested and sent to Pondicherry. ‘All excepting 
such as were willing to take the oath of allegiance to the French 
King were ordered to quit the town in four days, and were- 
prohibited from taking up their residence within the bounds 
of Madras, or in any of the country houses belonging to the 
English without those bounds. Such injurious and distressfal 
terms aggravated the iniquity of that breach of public faith 
which produced them. The French put their manifesto into 
excoution with the utmost rigor, and took possession of the 
effects of the English with an avaricious exactitade rarely prac- 
tised by those who auddenly acquire valuable booties ; the for- 
tunes of most of the English inhabitants were ruined. The 
Governor and several of the principal inhabitants were conducted 
by an escort of 400 men to Pondicherry; here M. Dupleix, 
under pretence of doing them honour, caused them to enter the 
town in an ostentations procession, which exposed them to the 
view of 50,000 spectators like prisoners led in triumph, Others 
of the inhabitants, with several of the military officers, resolved 
not to give their parole, alleging very justly that the breach of 
the treaty of ransom released them from that which they had 
given to M. de Labourdonnais; and these made their escape out 
of the town by night, and, travelling through the country by 
various roads, went io the English settlement of Fort St. David, 
which then became the seat of the Presidency, and so continued 


till 1752."--Madras Manual, p. [176]; condensed from Orme, 
Vol. L, pp. 66-78. 
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APPENDIX B—({Notz to 25, 7) 


Clive’s Defence of Arcot. 
{In the following Extracts the antiquated spelling is retained.] 


Captain Clive, on his return from Tritchinopoly in the beginning 
of August, represented this situation of affairs to the presidency, 
and proposed, as the only resource, to attack the possessions of 
Chunda-saheb in the territory of Arcot; offering to lead the ex- 
pedition himself, which he doubted not would canse a diversion 
of part of the enemy’s force from Tritchinopoly. Fort St. David 
and Madrass were left, the one with 100, the other with less than 
50 men, in order to supply the greatest force that could be col- 
lected for this enterprize. The detachment, when compleated, 
nevertheless, consisted of no more than, 390 Sepoys and 200 
Europeans, with eight officers, six of whom had never before 
been in action, and four of these six were young men in the 
mercantile service of the company, who, inflamed by his exam- 
ple, took up the sword to follow him. This handful of men, 
with only three field picces for their artillery, marched from 
Madrass on the 26th of August, and on the 29th arrived at Con- 
jeveram, a considerable town with a large pagoda, lying about 
40 miles inland, where they received intelligence that the fort 
of Arcot was garrisoned hy 1,100 mon; on which captain Clive 
wrote to Madrass, desiring that two 18 pounders might be sent 
after him without delay. On tho 31st he halted within 10 miles 
of Arcot, where the enemy’s spies reported, that they had dis- 
covered the English marching with unconcern through a violent 
storm of thunder, lightning, and rain; and this ciroumtstance, 
from their notions of omens, gave the garrison ao high an opinion 
of the fortitude of the approaching enemy, that they instantly ' 
abandoned the fort, and a few hours after the English entered the 
city, which had no walls or defenccs; and marching through 
100,000 spectators, who gazed on them with admiration and 
respect, took possession of the fort, in which they found a large 
quantity of lead and gun-powder, with 8 pieces of cannon, from 
4 to 8 pounders, The merchants had, for security, deposited in 
the fort effects to tho value of 50,000 pounds, but these were 
punctually restored to the owners; and this judicious abstemious- 
ness conciliated many of the principal inhabitants to the English 
interest. The fort was inhabited by 3 or 4,000 persons, who, at 
their own request, were permitted to remain in their dwellings. 

Captain Clive made it his first care to collect such provisions and 
materials as might enable him to sustain a siege ; and foresccing 
that the enemy would soon recover from their fright, and return 
inte the town, if he confined himself to tho fort, determined 
to go in quest of them ; and on the 4th of September marched out 
with the greatest part of his men, and four field pieces: in the 
afternoon he discovered the fugitive garrison, consisting of 600 
horse and 500 foot, drawn up near Timery, a fort situated 6 
miles south-west of the city. They had a field piece, managed 
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two or three Europeans, from which they fired 46.a great 
distance, and killed a camel and wounded a Sepoy: but as soon 
as they saw the English within mmsket-shot, retreated to the 
hills in their rear; upon which the English returned to the fort. 

The troops marched out again on the 6th,-and found the enemy 
Grawn up within gon-shot of Timery, in a grove; inclosed with @ 
bank anda ditch ; about 50 yards in front of which was ajlarge 
tank, surrounded likewise with a bank much higher than that of 
the grove; but by age and neglect the tank itself. was almost 
choaked up and dry. Their number now appeared to be 2,000, 
and they had two field pieces, which fired smartly as the English 
advanced, and killed three Europeans; on which accident the 
Tne advanced more briskly’ towards the enemy, who frightened 
by the vivacity of their approach, did not think themselves safe 
in the grove, but hurried with precipitation into the tank, and be- 
gan to fire from the banks, exposing so littlé of their bodies that 
the English fire did no execution amongat them, whilst theirs 
wounded several of the Europeans and Sepoys. The troops were 
therefore ordered to move behind some neighbouring buildings, 
from which ensign Glass was soon after detached with a plafoon 
of 40 men, to attack one side of the tank, whilst another, ander the 
command of lieutenant Bulkley, pushed to attack the enemy’ in 
front. Both gained the banks, and gave their fire at the same 
instant, amongst nimbera crowded together in the tank; which 
immediately put them to flight. The troops then took possession 
of the village under the walls of the fort, and summoned the 
governor, Messages passed, during which his spies discovered 
that the English had no battering cannon, whidh intelligence 
determined him not to surrender. Several shells were therefore 

“thrown into the fort from a cohorn mortar; which proving in- 
effectual, the troops marched back to Arcot, and the énemy’s 
cavalry hovered round them as they retreated, but kept out 

, of the reach of their fire, 

The garrison remained in the fort 10 days, diligently employed in 
many necessary works ; and the enemy, now augmented to 3,000 
men, imputing this interinission of their sallies to fear, encamped 
within three miles of the town, giving ont that they intended to 
besiege the fort. Captain Clive determined to take advantage of 
their security ; and on the 14th of September marched out, two 
hours after midnight, with the greatest part of his garrison, and 
entering their camp by surprize, found them, ashe expected, 
asleep. The troops beat up the camp from one end to the other, 
firing continually on numbers taking flight on all sides with 
shrieks and confusion : the terror was so great that very few 
made nse of their arms, and even these few, after a single dis- 
charge made at random, mingled with the rest of the fugitives 
and when the day broke, none of them remained in sight. Thia 
Success was obtained without the loss of a man. 

The two 18 pounders, which had been demanded from Madrass, with 
some military stores, were at this tinie on the road, but escorted 
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only: by:e few.Sepoys;,.and the enemy-hoping:to intercept them, 
sent a large detachment, which took possession.of the great, pagoda 
of Gonjeveram : 30 Europeans and 50 Sepoys,.with i 
were nent from the fort to dislodge them, and on 
fonnd the ‘pagoda abandoned;.the enemy haying 

fext’in the peighbourheod, whera they were continual 
forced from the main body. Much depending on the safe arrival 

of the convoy, captain Clive, reserving only 30 Europeans and 

50 Sepoys for the guard of the fort, sent ail the rest to strength- 

en the detachment which escorted it. Gn this the enemy, changed 

their design, and returned hastily to the city in expectation that 

an assault made on the fort during the absence of so great a part 

of the garrison, would encourage the inhabitants to rise; and in 

this confidence, their whole force, horae and foot, advanced as 

soon as it was dark, and surrounded the fort... Their musketry, 

from the adjacent houses, kept a continual fire.,upoy the ram- 

parte; and this attack producing no effect, a large. of horse 

and. foot advanced promiscuously to the principal gate, endea- 

vouring by outcrics, and tho noise of their military music, to 

confound the attention of the garrison, from whom they sustained , 
several discharges of musketry without quitting their ground. At 

Jaat dome grenades.wore thrown amongst them, the explosion of 

which frightening the horses, flung their cavalry inta.aach con- 

fusion that they galloped away, trampling over the foot: but 

within an hour they recovered their spirits, and made such an- 

other attack atthe other gate where they were received and 

beaten off as at the first point. Their infantry. continued their 

fire until day-break, when the English detachments, yith the 

convoy, entered the town, upon which they abandoned it with 

precipitation. The inhabitants in the fort, satisfied with the 

treatment they had received from the garrison, betrayed no 

symptoms of insurrection during the attack, 

The acquisition of the fort of Arcot soon produced the effect which 
had been expected from it. Chunda-saheb detached 4,000 of his 
troops, horse and foot, from Tritchinopoly, who in their rout were 
joined by his son Raja-saheb, with 150 Europeans from. Pondi- 
cherry, and together with the troops already collected in the, 
neighbourhood of Arcot, entered the city on the 23rd.of.Septem- 
ber, and Raja-saheb fixed his head-quarters in the paigee of the 
Nabob. : : 

Captain Clive finding himself on the point of being closely. besieg- 
ed, determined to make one vigorous effort to drive tha enemy 
ont of the town, which, if he did not succeed, might at least pro- 
duce the good effect of impressing them with an opiniop of the 
courage of hiamen. On the 24th at noon, the greatest part of 
the garrison, with the four field pieces, sallied out of the north. 
west gate: this faced a street which, after continuing about 
seventy yards in a direct line to the north, turned off to the east, 
and formed another street, at the end of which on the lefyihand 
was situated the Nabob’s palace. This fronted another street, 
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which striking to the,couth, continued on,the eastern side of the 
me the Bquare interval between these three psa the 
-ngrthern wall of the fort was filled with buildings and inglesures. 
Captain Clive intending to. place the enemy. between two fires, 
ordered @ plateon under the command of epsign Glass to march 
up the street on the eastern side of the fort, which led up to the 
palace, and advanced himself with the main body gong the street 
leading from the north-west gate. The French, troops, with 
four field pieces, were drawn up at the end of the crogs street in 
front of. the palace. Captain Clive’s party no sooner came in 
sight of thom than a hot cannonade ensued in the cross atreet, at 
the distance of only 30 yards: Tho French ina few minutes 
werp driven from their guns, and ran into the palace; but by 
this time the troops of Raja-saheb had taken possession of allthe 
houses in the street; and secure under this cover, kept up & con- 
tinual fire from their musketry with such good aim, that 14 
men, who pushed to bring away the French guns, were all either 
killed or wounded. There was on one side of the street & large 
Choultry : these are buildings intended for the reception of tra- 
vellers, covered and inclosed on three sides with walls, but open in 
front, where, instead of a wall, the roof is supported by pillars. 
Captain Clive to preserve his men, relinquished the intention of 
bringing off the enemy’s cannon, and ordered them to enter the 
Chonltry ; from hence the artillery men stepping ont and retreat- 
ing into it immediately after they had performed the services 
allotted to each of them, continued to load and fire their field 
pieces until they had recoiled into the north street. The troops 
then quitting the Choultry, joined their guns and proceeded to 
the fort without meeting any farther molestation. Ensign Glase’s 
‘platoon returned at the same time: these had encountered and 
put to flight 3 or 400 of the enemy's Sepoys, whom they found 
posted as an advanced guard in an inclosure adjoining to the 
atreet through which they intended to pass to the palace; where, 
by this interruption, they were prevented from arriving in time 
to render the service expected from them. The garrison suffered 
this day the loss of 15 Europeane, who were either killed on the 
spot, or died afterwards of their wounds ; amongst them was 
Lieutenant Trenwith, who perceiving a Sepoy from a window 
taking aim at captain Clive, pulled him on one side, upon which 
the Sepoy, changing his aim, shot lieutenant Trenwith through 
the body. Lieutenant Revel, the only artillery officer, with 16 
other men, was likewise disabled. This sally would be condemn- 
ed by the rules of war established in Europe, for they forbid the 
besieged to.run such a risque, unless they are assured of greatly 
out-numbering the party they attack ; but it is not reasouable to 
strain the rules calenlated for one system, to-the service of 
another differing so widely from it, as the modes of war in In- 
doatan differ from those in Europe. 
The next day Raja-saheb was joined by 2,000 men from Veloor, 
commanded by Mortiz-ally in person; and took possession of all 
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the avenues leading to the fort, which seemed little, capable of 
sustaining the impending siege. Its extent was more than a 
mile in cirenmference. The walls were in many places ruinous: 
the rampart too narrow to admit the firing of artillery ; the 
parapet low and slightly built; several of the towers were de 
cayed, and none of them capable of receiving more than one 
piece of cannon ; the ditch was in most places fordable, in others 
ary, and in some choaked up: there was between the foot of the 
walls and the ditch a space about 10 feet broad, intended for a 
fauase-braye, but this had no parapet at tho scarp of the ditch. 
The fort had two gates one to the north-west, the other to the 
east; both of which were large piles of masonry projecting 40 feet 
beyond the walls, and the passage from these gates was, instead 
of a draw-bridge, a large causeway crossing the ditch. The gar- 
rison had from their arrival employed themselves indefatigably 
to remove and repair as many of these inconveniences and de- 
fects as the smallness of their numbers conld attend to. They 
had endeavoured to burn down soveral of the nearest houses, but 
without success; for these having no wood-work in their con- 
struction, excepting the beams which supported tho ceiling, re- 
sisted the blaze: of these houses the enemy’s infantry took pos- * 
session, and began to fire upon the ramparts, and wounded seve-~ 
ral of the garrison before night, when they retired. At mid- 
night, ensign Glass was sent with 10 men, and some barrels of 
gun-powder, to blow up two of the houses which most annoyed 
the fort. ‘This party wero let down by ropes over the walls, 
and entering the houses without being discovered, made Phe ex- 
plosion, but with so little skill that it did not produce the intended 
effect : at their roturn tho rope, by which ensign Glass was got- 
ting into the fort, broke, and he was by the fall rendered incap- 
able of farther duty; so that, at the beginning of the siege, the 
garrison was deprived of the service of four of the eight officers 
who set out on the expedition ; for one was killed, two wounded, 
and another returned to Madrass; and the troops fit for duty 
were diminished to 120 Europeans and 200 Sepoys: these wera 
besieged by 150 Europeans, 2,000 Sepoys, 3,000 cavalry, and 
5,000 Peons. 

The store of provision in the fort was only sufficient to supply the 
garrison sixty days, which rendered it necessary to send away 
all the inhabitants, excepting a few artificers, and the enemy per- 
mitted them to pass through their guards withont molestation : 
amongst those who romained was a mason, who had for many 
years been employed in the fort ; he gave information that there 
was an aqueduct underground, known to very few, but which, if 
discovered by the enemy, would enable them to drain the only 
reservoir of water in the fort: the man was-rewarded for this 
seasonable intelligence, and employed to prevent the mischief, by 
choaking up a part of the aqueduct within the walls. For 14 
days, the enemy, not yet furnished with battering cannon, carried 
on the siege by firing from the houses with musketry; and a bom- 
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bardment from four mortars. The bombardment did little dam- 
age, and to avoid the effect of the musketry, none of the garrison 
were suffered to appear on. the ramparts, excepting the few im- 
mediately necessary to prevent a surprize: but notwithstanding 
this precaution, several were killed, and more wounded : for the 
enemy, securein the honses, and firing from resting places, took 
such excellent aim, that they often hit a man when nothing bunt 
his head appeared above the parapet ; and in this manner threo 
serjeants were killed, who at different times singly accompanied 
captain Clive in visiting the works. Mortiz-ally, a few days after 
his arrival, pretended to be dissatisfied with Raja-saheb, and re- 
moved his troops to a different part of the city, from whence he 
sent a messenger, inviting the garrison to make asally on the 
quarters of Raja-saheb, in which he offered to assist them with 
his whole force. Captain Clive mistrusted his professions, but 
considering the advantage of keeping such a number of the 
enemy’s troops inactive, pretended to approve of the proposal, 
and carried on for several days a correspondence, until Mortiz- 
ally, suspecting his scheme was detected, rejoined the army. 

On the 24th of October, the French troops received from Pondi- 
cherry two 18 pounders, and seven picces of smaller calibre, and 
immediately opened a battery to tho north-west, which was so 
well served, that their very first shot dismounted ono of the 18 
pounders in the fort, and the nest entirely disabled it. The 
garrison mounted the other L8 pounder ; and this, after a few shot, 
was likowise dismounted : after which it was employed only in 
such parts of the fort, where it was not exposed to the enemy’s 
artillery. The three field pieces were likewise cautiously re- 
served to repulse tho enemy when they should storm ; so that 
their battery firing without much opposition, in six days beat 
down all the wall lying between two towers, and made a prac- 
ticable breach of fifty feet. In the mean time the garrison were 
employed in making works to defend it: a trench was dug just 
under the rampart, and behind that at some distance another ; 
both of which were scattered with crow’s feet, and behind them 
the wall of a house was pulled down to the height of a breast- 
work; from whence a row of pallisadoes wag carried along on 
each end of both trenches, and continued up the rampart to the 
parapet. A fleld piece was plantcd on one of the towers which 
flanked the breach without, and two small pieces of cannon on 
the fiat roof of a house within the fort, opposite to the entrance. 
In these employments, as indeed in all others, the officers con- 
tributed their labour equally with the common men; and the 
enemy, informed of these preparations to defend the breach, did 
not think it safe to attack it before they had made another : they 
had by this time burst one of their 18 pounders, and removed 
the other, with one nine pounder, to a battery which they erected 
to the south-west. * 

The garrison intending to convince Raja-saheb that they wero in 
a condition to execute even labours not indispensibly necessary, 
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thickened the highest tower of the ramparts, and then raised 
on the top of it a mound of earth to such an height as com- 
manded the palace over the interjacent houses. On the top of 
this mound they hoisted a vast piece of cannon, sent; according 
to the tradition of the fort, from Delhi, by Aureng-zebe, and said, 
to have been drawn by 1,000 yoke of oxen. There were several 
iron balls belonging to it, each weighing 72 pounds. The cannon 
was laid on the mound, and loaded with 30 pounds of powder, 
which was fired by a train carried to a considerable distance on 
the ground. The shot weut through the palace, to the no smal 
terror of Raja-saheb and his principal officers; and as this wa 
the only effect intended, the cannon was fired only opge in th 
day, at the time when the officers assembled at the head-quarters 
on the fourth day it burst. 

The enemy, as if they intended to retaliate this affront, filled up 
large house, which commanded the eastern gate, with earth wes 
ramm’d down, and upon this base raised a square monnd of earth 
to such a height as commanded not ouly the gate, but ljkewis 
every part within the fort: from hence they intended to fire ¢ 
the rampart with musketry and two small pieces of cannor 
They were suffered to go on with their work until they had con 

leated it and mounted the cannon, when the garrison began t 

re from the reserved 18 pounder, and in less than an hour tb 
mound gave way and tumbled at once with fifty men statione 
on it; some of whom were killed avd many disabled. 

Notwithstanding the numbers of the enemy’s guarde which su* 
rounded the fort, the garrison, by means of able spies, carrie 
on a constant correspoudence with Madrass and Fort St. Davic 
where the company’s agents were very sollicitous to reliev 
them, and having reccived some recruits from Europe, formed 
party of 100 Europeans, who with 200 Sepoys, set out fro 
Madrass under the command of lieutenant Innis. Before the 
had advanced 80 miles in their way to Arcot, they were sn 
rounded in the town of Triva‘ore by 2,000 of Raja-saheb’s trooy 
detached with 20 Europeans and two field pieces from the city. 
The English party having no cannon, were so severely annoyed 
by the enemy’s, that lieutenant Innis, as the only resource, 
made o push with all his Enropeans to drive them from their 
guns, The attempt succeeded, but not without a sharp contest, 
in which 20 of the English and two of their officers were killed, 
and a greater number wounded. This loss deterred the rest 
from continuing their march, and they retreated to Ponamalee, 
afort built by the Moors, and at this time belonging to the 
company, 15 miles west of Madrass. 

On the 24th of October the enemy opened their battery to the south- 
west: the part of the wall against which they directed their 
fire was in a very ruinous condition, but it had the advantage of * 
being much less exposed than any other to the fire from the 
houses. The garrison therefore kept up @ constant fire of 
musketry against the battery, and several times drove thc 
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enemy ont of it, but the breach notwithstanding increased 

everyday. . 

The retreat of lieutenant Innis left the garrison little hopes of 
succour from the settlements ; but at this time their spirits were 
raised by the hopes of other resources. A body of 6,000 Morat- 
toes, under the command of Morari-row, had lain for some time 
encamped at the foot of the western mountains, about 30 miles 
from Arcot: they had been hired to assist Mahomed-ally by the 
king of Mysore; but the retreat of the English, and the Nabob’a 
troops to Tritchinopoly, had been represented in the neighbour- 
ing countries so much to their prejudice, that the Nabob’s affairs 
were thought to be desperate, and his allies were suspected of 
having little intention to support him ; and from this persuasion 
the Morattoes remained inactive. Captain Clive had found 
means to send a messenger to inform them of his situation, and 
to request their approach to his relief; the messenger returning 
safely to the fort, brought a letter from Morari-row, in which he 
said that he would not delay a moment to send a detachment of 
hig troops to the assistance of such brave men as the defenders 
of Arcot, whose behaviour had now first convinced him that the 
English could fight, 

Raja-saheb receiving intelligence of their intentions, sent a flag of 
_ truce on the 30th of October, with proposals for the surrender 
of the fort. He offered honourable terms to the garrison, and a 
large sum of money to captain Clive; and if his offers were not 
accepted, he threatened to storm the fort immediately, and put 
every man to the sword. 

Captain Clive, in his answer, reproached the badness of Chunda- 
saheb’s canse, treated Raja-saheb's offers of money with con- 
tempt; and said, that he had too good an opinion of his pra- 
dence to believe that he would attempt to storm, until he had 
got better soldiers than the rabble of which his army was com- 
posed. Assoon asthe messenger was dispatched, the flag of 
truce was pulled down; but the enemy not understanding the 
rules of European war, numbers of them remained near the 
ditch parleying with the sepoys, ard persuading them to desert. 
The croud was several times warned to retire, but continuing to 
disregard the injunction, were dispersed by a volley of small 
arms, which killed several of them. 

Lieutenant Innis’s party, reinforced to the number of 150 Euro- 
peans, and with four field pieces, was now advancing under the 
command of capt. Killpatrick; and on the 9th ef November a 
detachment of Morattoes arrived in the neighbourhood, and in- 
tercepted some ammunition going to the enemy. They likewise 
attempted to enter the town; but finding every street and avenue 
barricaded, they contented themselves with plundering and set- 
ting fira to some houses in the skirts of it, after which they re- 
treated. 

By this time the enemy had, from their battery to the south-west, 
made a breach much larger than that to the north-west, for it 
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extended near 30 yards ; but the ditch before it was fullof water, 
and not fordable : and the garrison had counterworked this breach 
with the same kinds of defences as the other. 

Rajah-saheb, exasperated by the answer he had received to hia 
summons, and alarmed by thé approach of the Morattoes, and 
detachment from Madrass, determined to storm the fort. In 
the evening a spy brought intelligence of this to the garrison, 
and at midnight another came with a particular account of all 
the enemy’s dispositions, and of the hour of attack, which was 
to begin at the dawn of day by the signal of three bombs, 
Captain Clive, almost exhausted with fatigue, laid down to sleep, 
ordering himself to be awakened at the first alarm. 

It was the 14th of November, and the festival which commemo- 
rates the murder of the brothers Hassein and Jassein happened 
to fall out at this time. This is celebrated by the Mahomedans 
of Indostan with a kind of religions madness, some acting and 
others bewailing the catastrophe of their saints with so much 
energy, that several die of the excesses they commit: they are 
likewise persuaded, that whoever falls in battle, against unbe- 
lievers, during any of the days of this ceremony, shall instantly 
bo translated into the higher paradise, without stopping at any 
of the intermediate purgatorics. To the enthusiasm of supersti- 
tion was added the more certain efficacy of inebriation; for 
most of the troops, as is customary during the agitations of 
this festival, had eaten plentifully of bang, a plant which either 
stupifies, or excites the most desperate excesses of rage. Thus - 
prepared, as soon as the morning broke, the army of Rajah- 
saheb advanced to the attack. Besides a multitude that came 
with ladders to every part of the walls that were accessible, 
there appeared four principal divisions. Two of these divisions 
advanced to the two gates, and the other two were allotted to 
the breaches. 

Captain Clive, awakened by the alarm, found his garrison at their 
posts, according to the dispositions he had made. The parties who 
attacked the gates drove before them several elephants, who, with 
large plates of iron fixed to their foreheads, were intendéd to break 
them down; but the elephants, wounded by the mnsketry, soon 
turned, and trampled on those who escorted them. The ditch be- 
fore the breach to the north-west was fordable ; and s¢ many as 
the breach would admit, mounted it with a mad kind of intrepidi- 
ty, whilst numbers came and sat down with great composure in the 
fausse-braye under the tower where the field piece was planted, 
and waited there to relieve those who were employed in the at- 
tack: these passed the breach, and some of them even got over 
the firat trench before the defenders gave fire; it fell heavily, 
and every shot did execution: and a number of muskets were 
loaded in readiness, which those behind delivered to the firgt 
rank as fast as they could discharge them. The two pieces: 
cannon from the top of the honse fired likewise on the assailante 
who in a few minutes abandoned the attack, when another body, 
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and then another sueceeded, who were driven off in the came 
manyer: in the mean time bombs, with short fusees, which had 
been prepared and lodged on the adjacent rampart, were thrown 
into the fausse-braye, and by their explosion drove the oro 
who had seated themselves there, back again over the ditch. At 
the breach to the south-west the enemy brought a raft, and 
seventy men embarked on it to cross the ditch, which was fanked 
by two field pieces, one in each tower 3 the raft had almost gained 
the fausae-braye, when captain Clive observing that the gunners 
fired with bad aim, took the management of one of the field pieces 
himself, and in three or four discharges flung them into snch con- 
fusion that they overset the raft, and tumbled into the ditch g 
where some of them were drowned, and the rest, intent only on 
their own preservation, ewam back and left the raft behind. 

In these different attacks the enemy continued the storm for an 
hour, when they relinquished all their attempts of annoyance at 
once, and employed thomselves earnestly in carrying off their 
dend, Amongst these was the commander of their Sepoys, who 
fell in the fausse-braye of the northern breach: he had distin. 
guished himself with great bravery in the attack, and was so 
much beloved by his troops, that oue of them crossed the ditch 
and carried off his body, exposing himeelf during the attempt to 
tho fire of 40 muskets, from which he had the good fortune to 
escape, It seemed as if the encmy expected that the garrison 
wonld permit them to fulfil thia duty to their friends; but finding 
that they suffered severely in attempting it, they at last retreated 
and disappeared. Their loss during the storm was computed to be 
not less than 400 men killed and wounded, of which very few were 
Europeans, for most of the French troops were observed drawn 
up and looking on at a distance. Of the defenders, only four 
Europeans were killed and two Sepoys wounded. Many of the 
garrison being disabled by sickness or wounds, the number which 
repulsed the storm was no more than 80 Europeans, officers in- 
cluded, and 120 Sepoys; and these, besides, serving five pieces 
of cannon, expended 12,000 musket cartridges during the attack. 

Two hours after the enemy renewed their fre upon the fort, both 
with their cannon and with musketry from the houses: at two 
in the afternoon they demanded leave to bury their dead, which 
was granted, and a truce allowed until four? they then recom- 
menced and continued their fire smartly till two in the morning, 
when on a sudden it ceased totally ; and at day-break, intelligence 
was brought that the whole army had abandoned the town with 
precipitation. On receiving this joyful news, the garrison im- 
mediately marched into the enemy’s quarters, where they found 
four pieces of artillery, four mortars, and a large quantity of 
ammunition, which they brought in triumph into the fort. Dur- 
ing the time that the garrison were shut up in the fort, 45 
Europeans and 80 Sepoys were killed, and a greater number of 


both wounded, mosé of whom suffered by the enemy’s musketry 
from the houses. 
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Thus ended this stege, maintained $0 days, under every disadvan- 
tage of situation and force, by a handful of men in their first 
campaign, with a spirit worthy of the most veteran troops ; and 
conducted by their young commander with indefatigable activity, 
unshaken constancy, and undaunted courage: and notwithstand- 
ing he had at this time neither read books, or conversed with 
men capable of giving him much instraction in the military art; 
all the resources which he employed in the defence of Arcot,- 
were such as are dictated by the best masters in the science 
of war.—Orme, Vol. I., pp. 183-196. 


APPENDIX C—(Nors ro 72, 12) 


Letter from the Councillors to Clive, 
dated, 26 June, 1758. 


“Our most serious attention has becn devoted to the commands of 
our honourable employers per Hardwicke (i.e., the ship that 
carried the letters), naming a rotation of Governors for the 
fature management of their affairs at this settlement ; and having 
duly weighed the nature of this regulation with all its attending 
circumstances, a sincere conviction of its being in our present 
situation and circumstances, repugnant to the true interest of 
our honourable masters and the welfare of the settlement in 
general, obliges us (though with the utmost respect and defe- 
rence) to believe, that had our employers been apprised of the 
present state of thoir affairs in this kingdom, thoy would have 
placed the presidentship in some one person, as the clearest and 
easiest method of conducting their concerns, as well as preserving, 
and maintaining the weight and influence the late happy revo- 
lution has given us with the Sonbah of these provinces; on 
which influence, at the present period, the interest and welfare 
of the Company depends in the highest degree, at this settlement. 

The difficulties we may be liable to by a rotation in the executive 
part of government, with its consequences, are sufficiently ob- 
vious in our present state of affairs ; we will, however, mention 
only a few points: the treaty with the Nabob not perfected in 
all its branches, the possession of the lands incomplete, the 
settlement in no posture of defence, the French considerably 
reinforced with a military and a fleet, their designs with res- 
pect to Bengal hitherto unknown and the impossibility of im- 
pressing a proper idea of this divided power on the minds of 
the Soubah and others of this kingdom, who have, at all times, 
Deen accustomed to the government of a single person. A 
little reflection will introduce many more, and clearly evince the, 
necessity of this address, : 

The gentlemen nominated governors in the Honourable Company’s * 
commands per Hardwicke, have the highest sonse of gratitude 
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for the honour conferred on them by our employers in their 
appointment ; but deem themsclves in duty bound, at this junc- 
ture of affairs, to wave all personal honours and advantages and 
declare, as their sentiments, that a rotation in the executive part 
of government, for the foregoing reasons, would be extremely 
prejudicial to the real interest of tue Company ; in which opinion 
we unanimously concur, und jndge it for the welfare of our 
honourable employers, und of the setilement in general, to de- 
viate in this instance from the commands of our honourable 
masters, and fix the presidentship in a single person till we hear 
further from Europe, 

Your being named as head of the General Committees (in the 
letter of the 8rd of August last; established at that time for con- 
dueting the Company’s affairs in Bengal, your eminent services, 
abilities and mevit, together with your superior weight and in- 
fluence with your present Soubeh and his officers, are motives 
which have great force with us on this occasion, and all concur 
in pointing out you, at the present, as hest able to render our 
houoarable employers uccessary service at this juncture, till they 
shall make their further pleasive known by the appointment of 
a Prosident for their affairs horn. 

These reasons urgo us to make you #n offer of being Prosident of 
the Company’s affairs in Bengal, till x person is appointed by the 
Honourable Company ; and we flatcer onrgelves you will be in- 
duced to accept of onr offer, from your wonted regard to the 
interest of our honourable employers, and zeal for the welfare 
of their affairs, which we doubr not you are, a8 well as ourselves, 
convinced will be much prejudiced by a rotation in the executive 
part of government.” 









Olive’s reply, sume date. 


“T have received your lettcr of this day’s date, and cannot sufficient- 
ly express the grateful sense | have of the favourable opinion 
you are pleased to enterfain of me, wh has induced you to - 
desire my acceptance of the Presidcuey at this critical juncture. 

Though J think Ihave canse to be dissatistied with the Court of 
Directors, for luying me aside in their uew form of Government, 
without any reason assigned, after laving named me as head of 
the General Committee in the letter of the 8rd of August last, yet, 
animated by the noble example of public spirit which you have 
set me, I have determined to wavo all private considerations, 
where the goneral good is concerned; and as there is no doubt 
but the government of a single person, involved a6 we are now 
with the country powers, wust have infinite advantage over that 
complicated form of government established from home, I shall, 
from that motive (though both my health and private concerns 
strongly require my returning ro Europe. accept the offer you 
have done me the honorr to make me, till such time as our 
employers have appointed a President in the usual form. 
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I cannot omit testifying my acknowledgments, gentlemen, to you 
all in general, for the zeal you have discovered for the service of 
our masterd upon this occasion; but in particular to you who 
have been nominated to be in the rotation of governors. You 
have made such @ sacrifice, that few, if any instance can be 
given of the like, you have, of your own accord, parted with 
the dignity of government, and all the advantages thereunto 
annexed, hecanse you apprehend that the Company’s affairs 
eould not be properly conducted under a government so con- 
atitated. 

Unequal as I am to the weighty task of directing this Presidency, 
eapecially in civil matters, to which IT have never beon able to 
give due attention, on account of my military avocations, I am 
now, Gentlemen, to beg the assistance of your advice, and there- 
fore hope you wil! persevere in the zeal you have hitherto so 
abundantly shown, and that none of yon, but more patticularly 
Mr. Watts, who can render me considerable services from his 
thorough knowledge of the polities of the country, will entertain 
a thought of leaving me, till affairs are finally determined from 
home.”—Malealm, Life of Lord Clive, Vol, 1., pp. 852-8. 
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Relations between the Bengal officials and the Company. 


The following are the observations made npon the conduct of the 
Court of Directors, in a letter to the Conrt, a year before Clive 
left Calentta, 
Having fully spoken to every branch of your affairs at this Presi- 
dency, under their established heads, we cannot, consistently 
with the real anxiety we feel for the future welfare of that res- 
pectable body, for whom you and we are in trust, close this 
address without expostulating with freedom on the unprovoked 
and general asperity of your letter per the Prince Henry Packet. 
Our sentiments on this head will, we doubt not, acqnire addi- 
tional weight, from the consideration of their being subscribed 
by a majority of your Council ; who are at: thia very period quit- 
ting your service, and consequently independent and disinter- 
ested. Permit us to say, that the diction of your letter is most 
unworthy yourselves and us in whatever relation considered, 
either as masters to servants, or gentlemen to gentlemen. Mere 
inadvertencics and casual neglects arising from an unavoidable 
and most complicated confusion in the state of your affairs, have 
been treated in snch language and sentiments, as nothing but 
the most glaring and premeditated faults could warrant. Ground- 
Jess informations have, without further scrutiny, borne with 
you the stamp of trath, though proceeding from those who had 
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therein obviously their own purpose to serve, no matter at whose 
expense. These have received from you such countenance and 
encouragement, as must assuredly tend to cool the warmest zeal 
of your servants here, and every where else, as they will appear 
to have been only the source of general reflections thrown out 
at random against your faithful servants of this Presidency, in 
various parts of your letter now before us—faithful to little pur- 
pose, if the breath of scandal, joined to private pique or private 
and personal attachments, have power to, blow away in one hour 
the merits of many years’ services, and deprive them of that 
rank and those rising benefits which are justly a spur to their 
integrity and application. ‘The little attention shewn to these conu- 
siderations, in the indiscriminate favours heaped on some indi- 
viduals, and undeserved censures on others, will, we wpprehend, 
lessen that spirit of zeal so very essential to the well-being of 
your affairs, and consequently, in the end, if continued, prove 
the destruction of them. Private views may, it is much to be 
feared, take the lead here, from examples at home, and nb gen- 
tlemen hold your service longer, nor exert themselves further iu 
it, than their own exigencies require. This being the real state 
of your service, it becomes strictly our duty to represent it in 
the strongest light.” 
This despatch was signed by Clive, and by Messrs. Holwell, Play- 
dell, Sumner, and MeGuire, Members of Council. It excited the 
utmost indiguation and violence at the India House. In a gene- 
ral letter to the Governor in Council, at Bengal, dated 21st Janu- 
ary, 1761, the Directors write :—~ 
We have taken under our most serious consideration the general 
letter from our late President and Council of Fort William, dated 
29th of Decomber, 1759, and many paragraphs therein contain 
gross insults upon, and indignities offered to, the Court of Direc- 
tors, tending to the subversion of our authority over our ser- 
vants, and 2 dissolution of all order and good government iu 
the Compauy’s affairs. To put an immediate stop, therefore, 
to this evil, we do positively order and direct that, immediately 
upon receipt of this letter, all those persons still remaining ip 
the Company’s service, who signed the said letter,—viz., Messrs, 
John Zephaniah Holwell, Charles Stafford Playdell, William 
Brightwell Sumner, and William McGnire,—be dismissed from 
the Company’s service ; and you are to take cure that they be 
not permitted, on any consideration, to remain in India, but 
that they are to be sent to England by the first ships which re- 
turn home the same season you receive this letter,”—Malcolm, 
Life of Lord Clive, Vol. LL, pp. 129.32. 
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